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OPENING  SESSION—  SATURDAY  EVENING. 


National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States 
held  its  Twenty-third  Annual  Congress  for  the  year 
1894,  in  the  city  of  Saint  Paul,  and  assembled  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Saturday,  June  i6th,  at  eight 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Hon.    A.    C.    HICKMAN,    the    Chairman    of    the    Local 
Committee,  called  the  Congress  to  order. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  DANA. 

ADDRESS    ON    BEHALF    OF    THE    LOCAL    COMMITTEE    BY    THE 

HON.    A.    C.    HICKMAN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Local  Committee  of 
Arrangements  desire  to  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome 
at  this  time  and  to  express  our  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged.  The  time  was, 
when  an  assemblage  of  this  kind  would  have  been  looked 
upon  by  the  world  at  large  as  a  gathering  of  over  zealous, 
misguided  reformers  or  cranks,  if  that  term  had  been  coined. 
The  time  was,  when  the  only  remedy  known  for  crime  was 
punishment  and  the  merit  of  that  remedy  was  in  propor- 
tion to  its  severity.  The  time  was,  when  the  only  qualifica- 
tion for  administering  punishment  was  the  physical  ability 
and  malice  in  the  heart  of  the  person  administering.  At 
least  it  has  so  seemed  in  the  records  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  matter  of  correction  or  punishment  was 
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turned  over  into  the  hands  of  the  injured  person  or  their 
immediate  relatives  or  friends  under  the  supposition  that 
they  were  best  qualified  to  mete  out  punishment. 

We  are  learning  something  better  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  criminal.  When  a  person  is  physically 
ill  or  diseased  he  has  our  sincere  sympathy.  If  the  malady 
is  contagious  he  receives  humane  hospital  treatment  and  is 
kept  apart  from  others  so  that  the  disease  may  not  be 
communicated.  The  physician  who  attends  him  must  first 
pass  through  years  of  careful  study  and  show  himself 
upon  thorough  examination,  fitted  for  the  task  of  treating 
him.  We  are  gradually  learning  the  fact  that  moral 
ailment  in  man  needs  even  more  studious  and  conscien- 
tious treatment.  This  is  emphatically  the  outgrowth  of 
Christian  civilization.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  index 
of  the  remove  of  a  people  from  barbarism,  or  their  attain- 
ment in  civilization,  than  the  treatment  accorded  by  them 
to  the  unfortunate  class  known  as  criminals.  And  this  is 
not  only  an  outgrowth  of  civilization  but  emphatically  of 
Christian  civilization.  In  entering  then  upon  the  duties 
which  have  brought  you  together  you  can  rest  assured  of 
our  sincere  interest  and  hearty  co-operation. 

Hon.  KNUTE  NELSON,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  welcomed 
the  Association  to  the  state  in  the  following  words  : 

ADDRESS    OF   GOVERNOR   NELSON. 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation :  The  State  of  Minnesota  is  most  happy  to  have 
you  meet  here  on  this  occasion.  You  come  as  a  band  of 
genuine  reformers,  men  of  practical  experience,  well  versed 
in  the  reforms  that  are  demanded,  and  imbued  with  a 
proper  spirit.  In  China  it  is  said  that  when  they  make 
wars  they  march  round  with  a  beating  of  gongs  and  a 
blowing  of  horns  and  in  that  way  seek  to  demolish  the 
fortifications  of  their  enemies.  I  believe  the  Israelites  did 
the  same  at  Jericho.  But  that  is  not  your  method  of 
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carrying    on    the    war  of  reform.       You  come  with  a  quiet, 
earnest  spirit  to  do  the  work  before  you. 

One  of  the  greatest  social  problems  that  has  ever  con- 
fronted organized  society  from  the  very  beginning  has  been 
that  of  repressing  crime  and  punishing  criminals.  In  the 
early  days  of  society  it  acquitted  itself  of  the  task  in  a  brief, 
rude  and  cruel  manner.  Killing  was  one  of  the  most 
usual  punishments;  death,  maiming,  mutilation,  selling 
into  slavery.  Putting  to  death  was  a  simple  way  of  getting 
rid  of  criminals.  But  by  and  by  as  societv  became  more 
enlightened  and  civilized  the  most  brutal  punishments  were 
abandoned.  Besides  it  was  evident  that  such  punishment 
utterly  failed  to  secure  the  chief  end  of  all  punishment — 
the  repression  of  crime.  If  we  go  back  to  the  records  of 
what  we  may  call  the  mother  country,  in  respect  to  the 
United  States,  among  our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors  in 
England  and  Scotland,  a  hundred  or  more  crimes  were 
punished  by  hanging,  such  as  stealing  cattle,  highway 
robbery,  etc.  Hanging  was  a  favorite  way  of  punishing 
many  things  that  are  now  considered  petty  offences.  But 
it  did  not  diminish  crime.  There  were  more  criminals, 
more  petty  offences  in  those  days  in  spite  of  the  severe 
punishment,  if  we  take  into  account  the  population  of  the 
British  islands,  than  at  any  time  since.  And  so  human 
experience  has  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure  that 
mere  cruelty  of  punishment  is  wholly  insufficient  to  deter 
men  from  crime. 

After  society  had  abandoned  this  primitive  method  of 
punishment  the  next  thing  tried  was  imprisonment.  In 
connection  with  imprisonment  came  deportation,  sending 
criminals  to  foreign  countries,  partly  as  punishment  and 
partly,  as  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  to  colonize,  as  in  the 
steppes  of  Siberia.  But  in  all  these  methods  from  time 
to  time  there  was  a  flavor  of  barbarism,  a  flavor  of  brutal- 
ity, and  even  in  the  ordinary  prisons  where  men  were 
detained  for  crime  they  were  treated  in  a  brutal  manner 
and  it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  1730  that  a  com- 
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mittee  of  the  British  Parliament  first  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  grossness,  the  barbarism  and  cruelty 
practiced  upon  convicts.  Then  came  the  work  of  the 
philanthropist  HOWARD.  After  that  it  became  a  struggle 
between  the  old  methods  and  the  new.  But  it  was  not 
until  after  the  efforts  of  HOWARD  and  the  labors  of  Mrs. 
FRY  in  behalf  of  women  prisoners,  and  until  after  another 
Parliamentary  investigation,  somewhere  about  1835,  that 
the  prison  system  of  England  became  somewhat  more 
civilized  and  enlightened. 

In  this  country,  in  this  line  of  work  as  in  everything 
else,  we  can  be  congratulated  on  taking  the  lead.  We  have 
not  only  taken  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  government  and 
free  institutions  but  in  the  matter  of  repressing  crime  and 
punishing  criminals.  But  though  we  have  accomplished 
wonderful  results,  especially  in  respect  to  our  penitentiaries 
and  higher  prisons,  there  is  still  ample  field  of  reform  to 
work  in.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  do.  One  field 
for  reform  is  in  the  contract  labor  in  the  south.  There  is 
a  large  field  for  reform  in  our  jails,  our  police  courts, 
prisons  in  which  men  are  kept  for  petty  crimes  or  waiting 
trial:  also  in  our  workhouses.  And  there  is  in  our  army 
a  good  deal  of  that  antiquated  barbaric  spirit  that  prevail- 
ed a  few  years  ago  in  the  punishment  of  the  private 
soldier.  A  short  time  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  an 
article  in  the  public  press  on  the  punishment  of  a  private 
soldier  in  Dakota.  To  read  it  carried  one  back  to  the 
middle  ages.  My  first  impulse  was  to  sit  down  and  write 
a  complaint.  I  will  commend  that  subject  to  your  consid- 
eration. For  refusing  to  blacken  his  shoes  a  private 
soldier  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  hard  labor  on  bread 
and  water. 

It  is  perhaps  not  proper  for  our  people  of  Minnesota 
to  boast  before  you  gentlemen  of  what  we  have  done  but 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  our  state  stands  at  the  forefront 
in  the  work  of  prison  reform.  The  task  has  been  with 
us  comparatively  easy.  While  our  population  is  made  up 
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of  people  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  all  the  older 
states  yet  we  have  as  small  a  proportion  of  criminals  as 
any  state.  We  have  three  penal  institutions.  The  Reform 
School  at  Red  Wing  has  about  three  hundred  boys  and 
thirty  or  forty  girls.  Many  are  sent  as  incorrigible,  waifs 
without  parents,  so  that  the  institution  is  not  altogether 
penal.  We  have  the  State  Reformatory  which  is  purely 
reformatory,  with  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  inmates, 
at  St.  Cloud.  At  Stillwater  we  have  our  old  main  prison 
where  we  have  about  four  hundred  and  fifteen,  exclusive 
of  the  hundred  United  States  prisoners  whom  we  are 
boarding.  That  is  the  total  number  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion in  the  state.  Leaving  out  the  Reform  School  we  have 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  a  population  of  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people.  I  think  that  is  as  good 
a  showing  as  any  state  can  make. 

We  have  adopted  the  reformatory  principle  in  our 
prison.  By  an  act  passed  two  years  ago  the  courts  can 
now  send  convicts  to  the  state  penitentiary  on  the  reform- 
atory plan.  This  is  of  great  advantage.  The  main  work 
at  the  reformatory  up  to  the  present  time  is  quarrying 
stone.  At  Stillwater  we  have  a  successful  twine  manufac- 
tory, employing  about  a  hundred  men  in  making  binding 
twine  for  farmers.  While  this  has  not  been  very  profitable 
it  has  afforded  employment  to  a  hundred  men  and  it  has 
enabled  our  people  to  control  the  twine  trust.  We  can 
now  furnish  an  excellent  twine  at  six  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound,  by  the  cargo,  wrought  of  Kentucky  hemp.  We 
have  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  convicts  under 
the  contract  system,  under  the  best  form  of  that  system, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam  threshing  machines 
and  engines.  This  is  very  desirable  because  it  furnishes 
a  variety  of  employment  in  wood  and  iron  work.  The 
great  objection  to  making  twine  is  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
work  that  when  a  convict  is  dismissed  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  employment  in  that  line,  whereas  in  the  manufacture 
of  machines  there  are  half  a  dozen  forms  of  work  in  iron 
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and    as   many  in    wood    by    which    a    man  can    obtain   em- 
ployment outside. 

In  connection  with  our  two  institutions  the  state  em- 
ploys a  man,  on  a  salary,  whose  business  it  is  to  hunt 
for  places  and  employment  for  discharged  convicts,  for  we 
have  a  rule  in  this  state  that,  before  any  convict  can  be 
paroled  he  must  have  a  place,  and  some  responsible  person 
must  agree  to  give  him  work.  He  is  then  sent  out  to 
work.  The  condition  is  that  he  must  continue  at  work 
and  report  once  a  month.  It  has  been  a  great  success. 
I  want  to  say  to  you — those  who  expect  to  be  governors 
some  day— that  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the  executive 
is  to  have  a  good  parole  system.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
be  able  to  say  to  the  friends,  and  to  the  man  himself:— 
if  you  are  a  good  man  you  can  work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion and  go  out  on  your  own  merits,  and  that  is  much 
better  than  to  beg  the  governor  for  executive  clemency, 
and  most  oi  them  see  that  it  is  reasonable. 

I  can  only  say  in  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  that  you  are  all  heartily  welcome,  and  we 
trust  your  deliberations  will  prove  valuable,  and  I  know 
they  will  prove  valuable  to  the  downtrodden  everywhere. 
I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  Association  was  then  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of 
Saint  Paul. 

ADDRESS    OF    HON.  R.    A.    SMITH,  MAYOR    OF   SAINT    PAUL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  gratification  experienced 
by  the  citizens  of  Saint  Paul  arising  from  the  compliment 
bestowed  upon  us  by  the  selection  of  this  city  as  the  place 
of  your  meeting  for  the  current  year,  adds  zest  to  the  cor- 
dial welcome  which  it  is  now  my  pleasure  to  extend. 

We  not  only  bid  you  welcome,  but  offer  you  the  free- 
dom of  a  capital  city  endowed  with  the  exuberant  activity 
of  youth,  and  situated  in  a  landscape  of  the  highest  natural 
beauty. 
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The  philanthropic  purposes  which  animate  your  Asso- 
ciation are,  by  universal  concession,  admirable.  To  make 
punishment  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  profession,  a  remedy  for 
crime;  to  apply  reformatory  methods  to  prisons,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  prison  man- 
agement, are  indeed,  aims  of  the  loftiest  character. 

Our  own  people,  ever  striving  to  keep  in  the  advance 
line  of  all  movements  designed  for  the  lasting  benefit  of 
humanity,  entertain  sentiments  responsive  to  those  which 
furnish  your  inspiration,  and  will  cheer  your  deliberations 
by  appreciative  audiences. 

The  great  names  which  have  been  associated  with 
your  organization — Horatio  Seymour,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
Roeliff  Brinkerhoff,  Frederick  H.  Wines — stamp  it  with  a 
seal  of  approval  which  will  commend  it  to  the  favor  of 
every  intelligent  and  patriotic  American. 

In  the  hope  that  your  stay  in  our  midst  may  be  pleas- 
urable, and  that  your  meeting  of  the  year  1894  may 
become  memorable  for  its  abundant  fruitage  of  prison 
reform  and  improvement,  I  renew  my  welcome  to  the 
Capital  of  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  presented  an 
invitation  from  The  Commercial  Club  of  Saint  Paul,  ex- 
tending the  privileges  of  the  club  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress,  which  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

The  response  to  the  welcome  and  the  Annual  Address 
was  then  delivered  by  General  R.  BRINKERHOFF,  the 
President  of  the  Association. 

ADDRESS    BY    GENERAL     R.     BRINKERHOFF. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  response 
to  the  cordial  welcome  you  have  given  us,  I  am  very  sure 
I  voice  the  sentiments  of  everv  member  of  the  National 

j 

Prison  Congress  in  saying  that  we  are  glad  to  be  here, 
and  have  long  anticipated,  with  pleasure,  the  opportunity 
of  spending  a  few  days  in  this  commercial  and  intellectual 
centre  of  the  Great  North  West. 
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The  name  and  fame  of  the  twin  cities  are  known 
wherever  enterprise  and  intelligence  are  valued,  and  Saint 
Paul,  especially,  is  noteworthy  in  its  hospitality  to  associa- 
tions and  conferences,  and  therefore,  like  your  illustrious 
namesake,  uwe  consider  ourselves  happy  because  we  shall 
answer  before  thee  touching  all  the  things  whereof  we  are 
accused." 

To  an  audience  as  intelligent  as  this,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  purposes  of  the  Congress  you  have 
welcomed  tonight,  but  still,  as  an  introduction,  some- 
thing in  regard  to  its  history  and  its  hopes,  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  National  Prison  Association  was  organized  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  for  a  dozen  years  past  its 
anual  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  its 
presiding  officer  was  an  ex-president  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  it  is  fairly  presumable  that  the  average 
American  has  heard  its  name,  and  something  of  its 
objects. 

Still,  to  the  average  American,  the  consideration  of 
crime  and  criminals  is  an  uncanny  subject,  and  therefore, 
he  is  a  little  shy  of  those  who  are  interested  in  it,  and 
his  private  opinion,  I  fear,  is,  that  such  people  are  to  be 
avoided  rather  than  commended. 

Still,  in  our  country,  the  average  Americaij  is  the  final 
arbiter  in  all  matters  of  progress  or  reform,  and  as  a  rule 
his  verdict  for  the  right  can  be  relied  upon  when  all  the 
facts  are  before  him,  and  therefore  this  Association  confronts 
him  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prison  question,  and  its 
requirements. 

THE   PRISON    QUESTION. 

The  truth,  as  we  believe,  is,  that  the  importance  of 
the  prison  question  cannot  well  be  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  perpetiiity  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  its  solution. 
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Other  questions  which  agitate  the  public,  and  divide 
parties,  are  doubtless  important,  but  the  country  can  live 
and  prosper  under  free  trade  or  protection;  under  bi-metal- 
ism  or  moiiometalism ;  under  Democracy  or  Republicanism, 
but  it  cannot  survive  a  demoralized  people,  with  crime  in 
the  ascendant. 

That  we  are  approaching  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
is  not  a  night-mare  dream,  but  a  portentous  reality. 

THE   INCREASE   OF   CRIME. 

That  crime  is  on  the  increase,  out  of  proportion  to 
population,  is  indicated  in  many  ways,  but,  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  United  States  Census  is  the  most  reliable 

guide.     Let  us  look  at  it  by  decades: 

• 

YEAR.  PRISONERS.  RATIO   OF   POPULATION. 

1850  .  ,    .    .    6,737  .  ..  i  out  of  3,442 

1860 19,086 i         "       1,647 

1870 32,901 i         "       1,171 

1880 58,609 i         "          855 

1890 82,329 i  757 

This  rate  of  increase,  in  a  few  states,  we  are  glad  to 
note,  has  not  been  maintained,  and  in  one  or  two,  for  the 
higher  crimes  it  has  even  decreased  a  trifle,  but  upon  the 
whole  the  swell  has  been  continuous  like  a  tide  that  has 
no  ebb. 

When  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a  flood,  mount 
up  to  the  danger  mark  every  one  knows  that  unless  they 
halt  disaster  is  inevitable.  So  with  the  flood  of  crime, 
we  are  past  the  danger  line  and  there  is  no  ebb. 

If  this  increase  is  to  be  continued  the  decades  can  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand,  when  Mene, 
mene,  tekel,  upharsin  will  be  written  upon  the  banquet 
hall  of  the  Republic. 

CRIME  IN  EUROPE. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  these  census  figures  are  not 
as  bad  as  they  look,  and  are  largely  subject  to  explanation, 
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but  yet,  with   all   explanation  possible,    the    portentous  fact 
remains  that  crime  is  rising  with  a  continuing  swell. 

It  is  said  that  misery  loves  company,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  some  comfort 'to  know  that  America  is  not  alone  in 
this  experience  with  crime,  and  that  some  of  the  leading 
European  countries  are  in  the  same  category. 

Havelock  Ellis,  in  his  instructive  book  entitled,  "The 
Criminal,"  recently  published,  says: 

"The  level  of  criminality,  it  is  well  known,  is  rising, 
and  has  been  rising  during  the  whole  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  France;  in  Ger- 
many ;  in  Italy ;  in  Belgium ;  in  Spain ;  in  the  United  States, 
the  tide  of  criminality  is  becoming  higher  steadily  and  rapidly. 
In  France  it  has  risen  several  hundred  per  cent. ;  so  also  for 
several  kinds  of  serious  crimes  in  many  parts  of  Germany ; 
in  Spain,  the  number  of  persons  sent  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment nearly  doubled  between  1870  and  1883;  in  the 
United  States  the  criminal  population  has  increased  since 
the  war;  relatively  to  the  population,  by  one-third.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  room  for  fallacy  in  many  of  these  statistics; 
various  circumstances  serve  to  modify  such  figures — a 
greater  or  less  intolerance  of  crime,  more  or  less  success 
in  capturing  criminals,  and  variations  in  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the  increase  is  real." 

Under  these  circumstances  is  it  not  about  time  for  the 
average  American  to  call  a  halt  upon  his  prejudices,  and 
face  the  facts,  for,  like  a  fire  bell  at  night,  they  call  for 
action. 

THE   LARGENESS   OF  THE   QUESTION. 

The  prison  question,  also,  is  large  enough  to  demand 
the  best  thought,  of  the  best  men  of  the  entire  nation. 

The  prison  question  is  not  limited  to  the  considera- 
tion, merely,  of  prisons  and  prisoners,  but  reaches  out  into 
the  larger  field  of  preventive  measures,  which  includes 
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jurisprudence,  education,  religion,  psychology,  physiology, 
and  everything  else  that  has  an  influence  upon  the  conduct 
and  character  of  men. 

The  National  Prison  Association,  it  is  true,  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  officials  directly  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  its  purpose,  largely 
has  been  to  afford  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  the  practical  management  of  such 
institutions,  but  still  a  hearty  welcome  has  always  been 
given  to  the  student  of  penology  in  all  lines,  and  year  by 
year  as  discussion  and  experience  brought  about  agreement 
upon  the  details  of  management,  larger  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  philosophy  of  the  prison  question,  and  cause, 
cure,  and  prevention  are  more  fully  considered. 

CONCLUSIONS   OF  THE    PRISON    CONGRESS. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Prison  Congress  are  never  for- 
mulated into  a  creed,  but  still,  to  those  familiar  with  its 
discussions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  outline  a  concensus  of 
opinion  already  attained,  which,  if  adopted  in  practice, 
would  make  a  vast  advance  in  our  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  criminal  classes,  and  possibly  it  may  be  well,  as 
far  as  the  brief  time  allotted  me  will  permit,  to  indicate 
some  of  these  conclusions,  as  illustrations  of  the  problems 
we  are  seeking  to  solve.  Of  course  I  can  only  do  so  in 
bold  outline,  and  without  argument. 

First,  then,  and  fundamentally,  we  are  all  agreed  that 
all  action  in  regard  to  the  criminal  should  be,  not  the  old 
lex  talionis  requirement  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  but  the  protection  of  society. 

As  Gordon  Ryland  puts  it  in  his  book  upon  "  Crime, 
its  Causes  and  Remedy,"  "in  dealing  with  offenders  we  are 
to  proceed  entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  our  treat- 
ment of  them  is  to  be  of  a  nature  determined  exclusively 
on  public,  and  not  at  all  on  personal  considerations;  that 
no  result  is  to  be  aimed  at  which  will  terminate  in  them- 
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selves.  The  final  object  in  our  systems  of  penal  discipline, 
as  in  all  our  social  arrangements,  is  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity,— its  deliverance  from  some  evil  or  inconvenience, 
or  its  attainment  of  some  substantial  good." 

This  principle  is  far  reaching  in  its  influence,  and  if 
adopted  universally  in  action,  would  brush  away  a  multi- 
tude of  evil  practices,  and  obliterate  mountains  of  vicious 
legislation. 

Second.  Criminals  in  their  characteristics  are  just  as 
diverse  as  any  other  class  of  people,  and  graded  prisons 
are  just  as  essential  as  graded  schools,  if  reformation  is  to  be 
made  the  main  object  of  prison  discipline,  as  it  should  be. 
Therefore,  for  felons,  every  state  should  have  a  separate 
prison  for  those  under  life  sentence,  and  for  incorrigibles; 
and  another  as  a  reformatory  for  young  men  convicted  of 
their  first  offence. 

In  the  large  states  there  should  also  be  a  separate 
prison  for  women. 

Third.  In  these  prisons  all  sentences,  except  for  life,  or 
in  capital  cases,  should  be  indeterminate  under  a  carefully 
guarded  administration,  and  a  criminal  should  be  sent  to 
prison  as  an  insane  man  is  sent  to  a  hospital  to  be  cured, 
and  not  to  be  discharged  until  he  is  cured,  and  even  then 
only  upon  parole  until  fully  tested. 

Fourth.  All  misdemeanants,  except  for  short  sentences, 
should  be  confined  in  workhouses  and  not  in  county  jails, 
and  for  recidivists  (or  repeaters  as  they  are  usually  known), 
sentences  should  be  cumulative,  and,  if  found  incorrigible, 
should  be  indefinite  within  a  maximum  limit,  with  privi- 
lege of  parole  for  good  conduct. 

Fifth.  County  jails,  almost  universally,  are  so  constructed 
as  to  compel  the  association  of  all  prisoners  confined  within 
their  walls — the  young  with  the  old,  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  the  hardened  offender  with  the  beginner,  and  the 
result  in  the  contaminating  influences,  morally,  are  similar 
to  a  pest  house  physically.  The  cure  for  these  conditions, 
and  the  only  cure,  is  the  absolute  separation  of  prisoners. 
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Sixth.  Productive  labor,  as  a  moral  and  hygienic  ne- 
cessity, as  well  as  in  justice  to  taxpayers,  should  dominate 
every  prison,  and  as  a  reformatory  influence  industrial 
training  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Seventh.  Prison  officers  should  be  as  thoroughly 
trained  for  their  duties  as  are  army  and  navy  officers,  and 
their  terms  of  office  should  be  as  secure,  and  their  com- 
pensation as  liberal. 

Eighth.  In  all  prisons  moral  and  religious  culture  should 
be  the  leading  reformatory  influences,  and  a  prison  school,, 
with  competent  instructors,  should  be  an  indispensable 
requirement. 

Ninth.  Partizan  politics  must  be  absolutely  eliminated 
from  prison  management  if  high  efficiency  is  to  be  ex- 
pected under  any  system  of  prison  administration. 

Officers  and  employees  of  all  grades  should  not  only 
be  men  of  business  capacity,  but  also  of  moral  character 
so  high  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the  public  and  the 
confidence  of  prisoners.  Character  is  important  everywhere? 
but  in  prison  management,  at  its  best,  it  is  an  all  import- 
ant prerequisite. 

These  articles  of  substantial  agreement  among  Ameri- 
can penologists  might  be  largely  extended,  but  time  will 
not  permit,  and  I  must  conclude  with  a  brief  reference  to 
the  larger  questions  which  are  demanding  attention. 

COLLATERAL   QUESTIONS. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  mainly  with  effects, 
and  as  a  preliminary  work  this  is  a  necessity,  but  hereafter 
it  would  seem  that  cause  and  prevention  should  receive 
large  attention  if  we  are  to  make  the  progress  we  hope 
for  in  the  suppression  of  crime. 

As  Havelock  Ellis  puts  it,  "  The  problem  of  crim- 
inality is  not  an  isolated  one  that  can  be  dealt  with  by 
fixing  our  attention  on  that  alone.  It  is  a  problem  that 
on  closer  view  is  found  to  merge  itself  very  largely  into- 
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all  those  problems  of  our  social  life  that  are  now  pressing 
for  solution,  and  in  settling  them  to  a  great  extent  we 
settle  it. 

"The  rising  tide  of  criminality  is  not  an  argument  for 
pessimism  or  despair.  It  is  an  additional  spur  to  that  great 
task  of  social  organization  to  which  during  the  coming 
century  we  are  called." 

The  truth  is  the  prison  question  is  as  broad  as  hu- 
manity, and  as  comprehensive  as  human  thought. 

EDUCATIONAL   INFLUENCES. 

The  most  potential  influence  in  the  prevention  of 
crime  is,  doubtless,  education.  Many  of  our  wisest  penolo- 
gists  believe  that  if  society  would  deal  with  its  children, 
as  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  them,  that  the  present  swell- 
ing river  of  crime  could  be  reduced  to  a  rivulet  in  a  single 
generation. 

To  do  this,  great  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  our 
entire  educational  system,  and  especially  in  our  common 
school  system,  and  possibly  with  the  latter,  it  must  be 
revolutionized. 

Havelock  Ellis  very  truthfully  says,  "We  now  know 
that  the  mere  intellectual  rudiments  of  education  have  very 
little  influence  indeed  in  preventing  crime,  though  they 
may  have  a  distinct  influence  in  modifying  its  forms. 
Such  education  merely  puts  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of 
the  anti-social  man.  The  only  education  that  avails  to 
prevent  crime  in  any  substantial  degree  must  be  education 
that  is  as  much  physical  and  moral  as  intellectual;  an 
education  that  enables  him  to  play  a  fair  part  in  social 
life. 

The  proportion  of  criminals  with  some  intellectual  life 
is  now  becoming  very  large;  the  proportion  of  criminals 
who  are  acquainted  with  any  trade  at  the  time  of  the  crime 
is  very  small;  the  proportion  of  criminals  engaged  in  their 
trade  at  the  time  of  the  crime  is  smaller  still.  We  are 
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now  approaching  a  point  at  which  it  will  become  obvious 
that  every  citizen  must  be  educated  to  perform  some 
social  function.  In  the  interests  of  society  he  must  be 
enabled  to  earn  a  living  by  that  function.  If  we  close 
the  social  ranks  against  him  he  will  enter  the  anti-social 
ranks,  and  the  more  educated  he  is  the  more  dangerous  he 
will  become." 

THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Iii  addition  to  all  this  I  am  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  half  of  the  moral  influence  of  our 
public  schools  is  lost  by  commencing  too  late,  and  that  the 
first  great  advance  must  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
kindergartens. 

The  best  example  that  I  know  of  in  this  direction  is 
in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  where  private  kindergartens 
under  the  inspiration  and  supervision  of  one  heroic  Christ- 
ian woman  has,  practically,  reconstructed  and  civilized  some 
of  the  darkest  wards  of  that  cosmopolitan  city. 

The  chief  of  police  of  that  great  city,  whom  we  expect 
to  be  with  us  to-night — I  am  sure — will  endorse  my  asser- 
assertions. 

What  Sarah  B.  Cooper  has  done  for  San  Francisco 
ought  to  be  imitated  in  every  other  city. 

As  Mrs.  Cooper  says:  u  The  whole  design  of  the 
kindergarten  system  is  to  rear  virtuous,  self-governing,  law 
abiding  citizens.  The  kindergarten  system  if  faithfully 
followed  would  prevent  criminals. 

We  have  reformatory  institutions,  prisons,  jails  and 
houses  of  correction,  and  I  bless  God  for  every  one  of  these 
agencies.  But  after  all  these  are  but  repair  shops.  Their 
work  is  secondary,  not  primal.  It  is  trying  to  straighten 
the  crooked  tree.  It  is  seeking  to  straighten  faulty  foun- 
dations. How  much  better  it  is  to  build  new  structures 
than  to  repair  old  ones.  It  is  far  better  to  begin  at  the 
beginning.  This  is  the  work  of  the  kindergarten." 
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In    short    the    state   begins    too  late    in    the    care    of 

children.      More  can  be  done  in  the  formation  of  character 

before   six   years    of  age    than  in  all  the  other  years  of  life 
combined. 

COLLEGES   AND   UNIVERSITIES. 

So  at  the  other  end  of  our  educational  system,  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  especially  in  all  de- 
partments of  our  universities,  we  must  face  the  prison 
question  and  it  is  there  more  than  anywhere  else,  that  we 
must  look  for  original  investigations  in  the  psychology, 
physiology  and  philosophy  of  crime. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
increasing  number  of  chairs  of  sociology  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  for  every  branch  of  sociology  is  a  part  of 
the  prison  question. 

RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCES. 

Last  of  all,  and  greatest  of  all,  in  the  prevention  of 
crime,  religion  must  come  to  the  front,  and  the  churches 
must  cease  from  being  passive,  and  learn  to  be  active  in 
the  solution  of  the  prison  question. 

Christianity  is  the  creator  of  our  modern  civilization, 
and  it  must  also  be  its  preserver. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  after  confer- 
ence with  more  than  a  hundred  Christian  ministers,  the 
National  Prison  Congress  requested  that  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  October  should  be  observed  in  all  churches  as  Prisoners' 
Sunday,  and  that  the  prison  question  should  be  presented 
in  all  pulpits. 

Since  then  Prisoners'  Sunday  has  been  observed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  every  year,  in  several  states,  and  with 
great  profit,  but  it  ought  to  be  observed  everywhere. 

In  short  the  prison  question  involves  all  other  ques- 
tions which  have  for  their  purpose  the  preservation  and 
perpetuity  of  our  Christian  civilization,  and  it  can  only  be 
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solved,  in  its  entirety,  by  the  solution  of  all,  and  therefore 
we  invite  all  workers  in  affilliated  fields'  to  co-operate  with 
us,  for  in  unity  there  is  strength. 

Nay  more,  such  unity  is  made  imperative  by  the  unity 
of  interest  which  demands  a  conservation  of  all  moral 
forces  for  the  continuance  of  anything  worth  saving  in 
society  as  it  now  exists. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right  or  wrong ; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or  shame  ; — 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side  ; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  bye  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party  thou  shalt  stand, 
Ere   the   Doom  from    its  worn  sandals  shakes  the  dust  against  our  land  ? 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  'tis  Truth  alone  is  strong, 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now    I  see  around  her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from  all  wrong. 


SECOND  DAY— SUNDAY. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

Sunday  morning  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  in 
the  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian  Church.  The  annual 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  JOHN  PAUL  EGBERT,  D.  D., 
the  pastor  of  the  Church,  at  10:30  A.  M.  to  a  very  large 
audience.  The  speaker  used  no  manuscript  and  selected 
for  his  subject, — u  Who  willeth  that  all  men  should  be 
saved,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth."  I  Timothy, 
2:4. 

This  is  a  plain  and  unqualified  statement  of  God's 
wish  for  men.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation 
of  God's  ways  with  men.  It  is  the  deepest  reason  and 
greatest  inspiration  of  all  efforts  to  make  men  better.  If 
God  does  not  will  to  make  men  better  where  is  the  inspi- 
ration for  our  efforts,  and  what  hope  of  success  can  we 
have?  If  the  Creator  of  man  does  not  purpose  his  re- 
demption, his  success  as  a  man,  what  prospect  can  there 
be  of  any  large  success  in  our  weak  and  ignorant  ministry 
for  one  another? 

If  Jehovah's  purpose  includes  the  bringing  of  nature's 
chaos  into  order  and  beauty,  into  harmony  with  His  wilL 
and  does  not  include  the  salvation  of  man,  the  bringing  of 
man  into  harmony  with  His  character,  what  a  strange 
Creator !  What  a  helpless  race  of  creatures  !  A  decree  of 
progress  that  rules  all  creatures,  caring  for  the  pebbles  by 
the  same  laws  that  rule  the  suns  and  filling  every  greatest 
and  every  minutest  part  with  the  ministry  of  His  skill  and 
care,  excepting  only  the  the  highest  part  of  His  creation  ! 
Would  he  leave  out  of  His  highest  purpose  and  greatest 
work  the  only  creature  who  could  understand  the  purpose 
and  be  a  partner  in  the  work? 
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But  if  He  does  will  the  salvation  of  men,  if  that  is  the 
meaning  of  His  strange  and  wonderful  work  with  us,  what 
an  inspiring  revelation  of  His  character.  It  makes  life 
worthy  of  all  that  is  noblest  in  purpose  and  greatest  in 
effort  to  know  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe 
intends  to  display  in  man's  salvation  His  highest  skill  and 
greatest  power.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  greatest 
reason  for  man's  salvation.  No  worthy  workman  wishes 
his  work  to  fail,  and  he  is  only  a  maker,  not  a  creator; 
and  certainly  no  father  can  wish  his  child,  born  of  his 
own  spirit,  to  come  short  of  highest  success.  The  nobler 
the  father  the  more  nearly  perfect  the  ideal  of  success  he 
wishes  for  his  child.  No  man  can  sincerely  call  God, 
"Our  Father"  without  some  glimpse  opening  before  his 
life  of  his  own  greatness  in  possible  likeness  to  that  father. 
And  who  can  pray,  "Thy  will  be  done"  without  a  deep  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  "Thy  will"  means  the  wish  and  therefore 
the  effort  of  the  eternal  God,  our  Father,  for  the  salvation 
of  our  race?  It  is  only  as  we  see  clearly  this  intention  of 
God  that  life  becomes  supremely  great  in  our  view.  It 
gives  to  us  the  highest  and  most  helpful  interpretation  of 
our  life,  enriching  it  with  a  larger  world,  a  greater  thought 
of  God  and  of  man,  and  a  lofty  faith  that  holds  our  pur- 
pose in  alliance  with  the  wishes  and  the  work  of  God. 

As  when  in  the  i5th  century,  men  so  long  shut  in 
by  narrow  and  dark  boundaries  burst  all  their  bonds  for 
larger  and  freer  life.  Shut  off  from  the  past,  whose 
greatness  of  life  and  achievement  were  forgotten ;  shut 
down  to  this  little  world  by  the  dark  clouds  of  a  false 
view  of  the  heavens;  shut  in  from  their  own  world's 
real  meaning  and  larger  opportunities  by  ignorance  and 
superstition  ;  shut  away  from  God  by  a  false  interpretation 
of  his  self-revelation  in  nature  and  in  Christ;  the  bar- 
riers oppressed  them  on  every  side,  robbing  them  of  the 
past,  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  present  and  obscuring  the 
glory  of  the  future.  In  God's  providence  the  clouds  were 
lifted.  Men  were  aroused  to  seek  a  larger  life.  Glimpses 
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of  a  rich  and  beautiful  past  appeared.  Greece  with  its 
great  thoughts  and  speech,  its  noble  achievements,  its 
wonderful  art.  Rome  with  its  great  names,  great 
buildings,  great  government,  its  greatness  of  power  and 
deed.  Through  the  Revival  of  Learning,  men  re-opened 
for  their  own  use  these  long  lost  stories  of  mental  and 
moral  energy,  and  a  renaissance,  a  new  birth,  came  to  the 
world.  Men  heard  Copernicus  and  received  a  new,  inspir- 
ing theory  of  the  universe.  They  looked  through  Galileo's 
telescope  and  saw  a  new  heavens.  They  traveled  with 
Columbus  and  saw  a  new  earth.  Best  of  all  they  discov- 
ered that  they  were  children  of  the  great  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  could  understand  their  thought ;  brethren  of 
Copernicus  and  Columbus  and  Galileo,  and  could  work 
with  them  in  great  discoveries,  inventions  and  deeds.  The 
clouds  were  dispersed,  the  boundaries  of  life  fell  away,  and 
the  whole  world  sprang  forward  to  its  modern  life,  and  to 
the  still  greater  life  beyond  today.  Soma  discovered  more 
than  all  this.  Aroused  of  God  they  saw  that  they  were 
not  only  children  of  these  great  ancient  men,  but  children 
of  the  most  high  God,  and  they  received  not  only  a  Re- 
vival of  Learning,  but  also  a  Reformation  ;  discovered  not 
only  a  new  world  in  the  West,  but  a  home  in  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  They  took  possession  not  only  of  the 
thoughts  of  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  but  they 
communed  also  with  Christ  and  heard  the  thoughts  of 
God  who  wills  that  all  men  should  break  through  the 
darkness  and  all  barriers  of  life,  and  enter  into  that  eternal 
life  which  satisfies  the  demands  of  Jehovah's  infinite  nature. 
The  text,  then,  means  that  God  wants  every  one  of 
all  our  race  to  break  through  all  boundaries  to  His  thought 
and  purpose  and  ideal  that  shut  Him  into  present  time  and 
the  present  world,  so  that  all  His  powers  may  go  out  in 
search  after  likeness  with  the  perfect  God.  As  the  men 
of  the  fifteenth  century  discovered  that  they  could  think 
the  thoughts  of  their  great  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and 
thus  were  aroused  to  new  and  greater  life,  so  God  wants 
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all  men  to  discover  His  thoughts  and  think  them  over 
again  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  fallen  lives  into  likeness 
with  His  perfect  nature.  The  comparison  is  not  between 
man  and  man,  but  between  man  and  God,  or  between  each 
man  as  he  is,  and  that  man  as  he  ought  to  be  and  can 
become,  in  the  likeness  of  God.  That  is  God's  wish  for 
man.  Not  restoration,  but  salvation.  Not  mere  preven- 
tion of  failure,  but  endless  success  in  noblest  living.  It  is 
a  coming  to  the  truth  once  for  all,  and  yet  an  endless 
coming  to  the  truth,  for  truth  is  a  living,  expanding, 
increasing  reality  for  every  soul  trying  to  be  true.  It  is 
not  merely  a  rescue  from  deadly  danger,  or  even  reparation 
and  forgiveness  of  the  past ;  but  also  the  highest  use  of 
life  in  full  view  of  a  discovered  future  filled  with  bound- 
less wealth  of  life — a  life  that  requires  immortality,  a  per- 
fect life,  and  heaven,  a  perfect  world,  for  its  full  success. 

The  strong  wish  of  those  whom  we  love  is  a  great 
help  to  us  all  to  be  true.  For  their  sake,  even  against 
our  inheritance  and  our  inclinations,  we  fight  the  evil  in 
us.  But  what  an  addition  there  is  to  this  help  when  there 
grows  up  in  the  soul,  or  shines  into  it  by  some  revelation 
of  true  teaching,  or  true  experience,  the  discovery  of  God's 
wish  for  our  salvation.  It  is  a  sublime  faith  that  gives 
assurance  that  God  is  working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  the 
perfect  work  that  will  please  Him.  This  is  life's  recogni- 
tion of  its  renaissance,  its  new  birth  into  the  eternal  life 
which  was  with  the  Father  and  was  manifested  unto  us. 
This  work  is  not  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God. 

GOD'S   WILL   IS   THAT   ALL   MEN   SHALL   BE   SAVED. 

Of  this  we  are  sure.  But  salvation  is  difficult  work  even 
when  applied  only  to  the  body,  the  earthly  part,  and  is 
merely  the  rescue  from  disease.  How  much  more  difficult 
when  a  man's  affections  are  to  be  saved,  a  man's  conscience, 
his  reason  and  his  will.  How  often  he  must  be  saved  against 
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his  will,  yet  his  willingness  is  necessary  to  his  own  salva- 
tion. His  view  of  God  is  all  wrong.  His  view  of  his 
own  life's  meaning  and  nses  is  all  wrong.  Yet  the  true 
view  of  both  God  and  his  own  life  is  essential  to  his 
salvation. 

It  is   difficult    to    rescue    a    life    from    any  of  its    own 
evils,  for  they  are  so  neatly  a  part  of  the  life  itself.      And 
it  is  probably  impossible  in    this    world    to    save  a  man  to 
the    utmost,  so    that    there    shall  be    no    waste,  nothing   of 
him  lost,  but  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  wisely  conserved. 
It   yet  appears  impossible  to  put    all  his    powers    into  con- 
trol of  a  will  prepared  to    use  them    always    by  the  purest 
motive,  in   the  wisest  way,  for    the  highest  end.      Yet  that 
is  the  purpose  of  God's  effort  for  his  salvation.     It  is  more 
than  prevention   from  evil,  or  deliverance    from    evil  conse- 
quences.    Avoiding  evil  is  not  so  great  as  overcoming  evil 
with    good.      Guarding    the    tree    against    decay  is    not    so 
great  a  salvation  for  the  tree  as  would  be  the  ingrafting  of 
a  new    life    that    would    fill    all    its    veins    with  vigor,  and 
press  out  with  new  and  abundant  life  to  fullest  frmtfulness. 
"  I  came  that    ye    might    have  life    more    abundantly."      A 
true  life  so  abundant    and  so  increasing    that    death    would 
be  defeated  by  the  increasing  abundance  of  life  overwhelm- 
ing  decay  with    new    growth,  and    compelling    resurrection 
of  life    not    merely  from    death    but    to    a  higher    kind    of 
existence. 

"AND  COME  TO  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TRUTH." 

Thus  salvation  is  more  than  rescue,  far  more  than  pre- 
vention. It  is  coming  into  truer,  purer,  larger  and  ever 
increasing  life.  We  have  a  proverb  that  knowledge  is 
power.  But  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  more  than  power, 
it  is  both  power  and  the  right  direction  of  it.  Infinite 
knowledge  in  control  of  omnipotence  might  be  devilish. 
Omnipotence  wielded  by  truth  and  love  is  the  benificeiice 
of  God,  our  Father. 
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Education  has  been  offered  as  the  method  of  saving 
men  from  degradation.  Salvation  is  education,  Christ 
teaches  that.  Culture  is  a  process  of  salvation.  But  such 
culture  is  not  that  fictitious  thing  that  merely  ornaments 
the  life,  corrects  its  speech,  and  fashions  its  manners — 
putting  on  the  body  and  mind  certain  proper  ways  and 
certain  appropriate  habits.  The  culture  of  the  great  Hus- 
bandman is  that  stirring  of  the  deepest  life  of  the  soul 
which  enables  it  to  put  forth  all  its  powers  of  growth  in 
greater  fruitfulness  and  beauty.  It  is  not  mere  instruction 
in  facts,  or  even  in  truth  which  facts  reveal,  but  the  plant- 
ing and  growing  of  truth  in  every  part  of  the  nature,  as 
essential  to  its  life,  until  the  man  is  true.  It  is  the  leaven 
of  truth  pervading  the  whole  being  and  giving  it  a  new 
nature.  It  is  the  coming  of  the  whole  soul  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  life.  It  is  expressed  in  many  forms: 
"Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  ^This  is  eternal  life  to  know  Thee  and  Jesus  Christ 
who  Thou  has  sent." 

No  one  questions  the  freedom  of  Christ.  His  view  of 
God,  His  view  of  human  life  and  all  its  duties  and  privi- 
leges, His  view  of  all  His  relations  with  God  and  with  men 
made  Him  supremely  free  to  be  the  noblest  of  all  the  sons 
of  men.  You  say  He  was  of  divine  nature?  Yet  was  not 
this  very  freedom  from  sin,  from  the  bondage  of  fear  of 
death,  from  the  prejudices,  the  mistakes,  the  misconceptions 
of  life,  the  selfishness,  which  bound  all  other  men,  that 
made  demonstration  of  His  divine  life,  was  it  not  this  that 
led  John  to  exclaim:  "We  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth."  To  know  Him  means  not  merely  to  know  what 
history  says  about  Him,  but  to  know  the  motive  and  pur- 
pose and  spirit  of  His  life.  To  know  Him  by  fellowship 
with  Him,  fellowship  with  His  thoughts  of  God,  with  His 
desires,  motives,  purposes  and  ideals.  To  know  Him  is  to 
have  likeness  with  Him.  It  is  knowledge,  not  of  a  perfect 
science,  or  of  a  perfect  philosophy,  but  of  a  perfect  person. 
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'THE   TRUTH   SHALL   MAKE   YOU   FREE." 

All  knowledge  of  truth  tends  to  freedom.  It  rouses 
the  life  to  correct  its  errors,  to  protest  against  ignorance, 
to  escape  superstition,  it  helps  to  see  bonds  and  to  arouse 
discontent  with  them.  But  it  is  to  the  higher  knowledge 
only  as  the  Mecklenberg  Declaration,  or  the  resistance  to 
the  Stamp  Act,  was  to  the  Revolution  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  all  helps.  But  that  knowledge  of 
the  truth  which  makes  free,  which  creates  a  revolution  in 
the  life,  is  the  taking  hold  by  all  powers  of  the  soul  of 
the  true  personal  life,  the  getting  of  that  which  made  the 
Christ-life  true.  The  knowledge  of  that  truth  changes  not 
merely  the  opinions,  but  also  the  character.  It  changes 
not  merely  a  man's  views  of  this  or  that  fact  in  science, 
this  or  that  social  custom,  habit  of  life,  or  kind  and 
method  of  business;  but  it  determines  his  view  of  God, 
and  of  his  own  life  and  duty.  It  is  a  process  beginning 
with  arrest,  rescue,  turning  from  evil,  deliverance  from  a 
process  of  loss  of  true  life,  and  then  continues  in  a  process 
of  coming  to  the  truth,  of  becoming  true.  It  is  the  per- 
petual substitution  of  good  for  evil  as  the  good  is  discov- 
ered. It  is  the  bringing  of  every  power  under  the  domin- 
ion of  truth,  until  the  whole  person  is  true. 

When  we  say  of  a  man:  "He  is  a  true  man,"  what 
do  we  mean?  That  he  knows  the  truths  of  any  science, 
or  philosophy,  or  religion?  No,  it  is  that  he  is  true.  The 
truth  is  in  him  as  the  law  of  his  life,  controlling  him  in 
all  his  relations  with  God  and  with  men.  He  has  come 
to  the  truth  that  makes  true.  The  law  of  gravitation  is 
written  within,  not  upon,  nature.  The  law  of  perfect  per- 
sonal life,  the  law  by  which  God  governs  Himself,  is  not 
placed  arbitrarily  upon  men,  but  wrought  into  their  nature. 
Gravitation  is  as  much  a  part  of  physical  nature,  as  essen- 
tial to  its  existence,  as  matter  is.  The  law  of  personal 
life  is  as  essential  to  it.  Unseen,  as  gravitation  is  unseen, 
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it  may  remain  long  undiscovered,  but  every  violation  of  it 
does  injury  to  the  life.     We  are  so  slow  at  discovery,  even 
of   the  laws  of   physical    nature,  that  revelation  of   the  law 
of  life  appears  to  be  a  necessity,  this  revelation  is  made  in 
the  person  of  Christ.     It  is  the  law,  which  perfectly  obeyed, 
would  make  a  perfect  life.      The  violation  of  it  is  sin.     It 
is  not   the    breaking  of  a  law  that    commands    some    cere- 
mony, not    even  of  a  law  that  forbids  stealing    or    murder. 
The  sin    is    there    in    the    spirit,  the    character,  which    has 
already  violated  this  eternal  law  of  personal  life  before  any 
act  of  sin    is    committed.      The    spirit  of  a  man   is  wrong 
before  his  act  can  be.     If  we  are  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
if  we  are  really    complete  persons  and    not  merely  animals, 
then  we  are  capable  of  obeying  the  law  of  God's  own  life. 
Any  other  law  would  be    less    than  perfect,  and    could  not 
be   permanent    with    immortal    souls    called    to    be    perfect. 
The  law  by  which  a  man  can  become  perfect  must  be  the 
law  of  a  perfect    life.      The    standard  of  this    personal  life 
must  be    a   person.      There    could    not    be  a    complete  and 
adequate    revelation  of  this  law    except   in  a  person.      The 
perfect  ideal  for  man  must  be  an  ideally  perfect  man.     The 
truth  to    which  we    come    is  a  truth  incarnate    in  a  living 
person.      The    truth    as  it    is  in  Jesus,  is  equivalent  to  the 
true  personal  life    as    manifested  in  Him.      As   John  would 
put  it:      "The  eternal    life  who    was  with  the   Father   and 
was  manifested  unto  us." 

What  is  true  life  for  God  is  true  life  for  man.  Other- 
wise the  command  to  be  perfect  as  God  is  perfect  would 
be  absurd,  and  all  efforts  of  men  to  discover  how  to  be 
like  Him  would  be  futile.  Sin  is  violation  of  true  life. 
It  brings  confusion  and  disaster  to  the  life.  It  puts  the 
immortal  powrers  under  bonds  to  moral  disease  and  death. 
It  is  the  food  of  remorse,  the  abounding  fountain  of  evil 
and  wickedness,  because  it  is  a  false  view  of  what  is  good 
in  life,  a  false  interpretation  of  life's  relations.  It  is  moral 
color-blindness,  sure  to  bring  disaster  through  misinterpre- 
tation of  life's  signals.  It  has  no  rights  in  human  life. 
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Salvation  means  the  rescue  of  the  whole  life  from  this 
abnormal  condition,  the  deliverance  of  the  body,  mind  and 
spirit  from  this  accursed  bondage  of  falseness. 

Now,  knowledge  that  can  rescue  a  life  from  so  great  a 
danger  and  make  it  free  forever,  must  be  knowledge  of 
true  life  with  power  to  enable  the  soul  to  obtain  it.  As 
the  great  apostle  puts  it:  "The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life 
hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Law 
not  as  "a  rule  of  action,"  but  as  a  principle  of  being;  not 
as  a  requirement,  but  as  an  inspiration ;  not  as  a  command 
telling  what  man  ought  to  do,  but  a  spirit  of  life  enabling 
him  to  become  all  he  is  capable  of  becoming.  As  the 
laws  of  nature  replace  chaos  with  cosmos.  As  the  graft 
gradually  delivers  the  'tree  from  its  old  character  and  kind 
of  life  and  fruit. 

That  is  God's  wish  for  us.  That  a  law  of  life — of  His 
life — shall  pour  new  power  and  new  direction,  divine 
power  and  divine  direction,  into  all  the  veins  of  our 
nature,  crowding  out  all  evil,  all  falseness  of  opinion,  of 
prejudice,  of  judgment,  of  desire,  of  action,  and  bringing 
us  into  true  relations  with  God  and  with  all  persons. 
That  all  men  shall  come — with  the  whole  life,  all  time, 
all  faculties,  all  powers, — into  a  knowledge  of  the  true  way 
of  life,  the  true  motive,  the  true  spirit,  the  true  ideal  of 
life.  This  is  the  urgent  teaching  of  Christ  and  all  His 
apostles.  These  apostles  were  saved  not  merely  from  con- 
demnation for  violation  of  law,  but  from  misuse  of  life's 
powers  and  from  waste  of  life's  resources,  unto  likeness 
with  God. 

The  work  of  Christ  was  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 
He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and 
to  give  His  life  a  ransom.  He  began  His  life's  work  with 
the  announcement  that  He  was  annointed  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  poor,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive, 
recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord — 
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not  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  the  beaten,  the  defeated,  the 
failures  among  men. 

His  work  was  to  set  men  free  from  a  false  life  and  to 
lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Not  merely  to 
possession  of  so  much  information  about  it,  but  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  compels  true  action.  All 
falseness  must  end  in  death.  It  destroys  the  faculty  that 
begets  it.  A  false  love  poisons  the  heart  that  gives  it 
birth.  False  thinking  and  false  judging  deform  the 
mind  where  they  are  allowed  to  dwell.  A  false  use  of 
conscience  distorts  it  and  spoils  its  greatness  and  majesty 
as  a  discerner  of  righteouness  and  duty.  God's  will  is  that 
all  men  should  be  rescued  from  all  this  and  led  to  the 
truth.  Christ's  work  is  to  save  men  from  all  this  and  to 
bring  them  back  to  God  and  truth. 

The  message  of  salvation  is  a  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation. Coming  to  the  truth  is  education  in  true  citizen- 
ship in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  God's  wish  and  Christ's 
work  are  to  set  every  immortal  soul  free — not  merely  from 
evil  consequences  of  this  life  but  from  all  the  causes  of 
evil  in  this  life ;  not  merely  from  the  degradation  and  mis- 
use of  life,  but  to  exalt  the  life  by  its  true  use  to  its 
noblest  character  and  greatest  power. 

The  greatest  thing  in  our  world  is  immortal  man. 
He  alone  is  capable  of  becoming  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature.  The  world  is  his  schoolroom,  gymnasium,  place 
of  business,  for  the  highest  development  of  every  immortal 
power.  Every  soul  is  equipped  for  success  and  ordered  to 
succeed.  But  like  everything  else,  he  must  succeed,  he 
can  succeed,  only  according  to  law.  As  the  laws  of  God 
for  nature  are  not  laid  upon  matter  but  wrought  into  its 
very  heart,  filling  every  molecule  of  its  matter,  so  the  law 
of  God  for  personal  life  is  wrought  into  every  part  of 
man's  being.  Violation  means  chaos.  Misuse  always 
means  loss.  Salvation  and  coming  to  the  truth  means  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  setting  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.  This  work  is  certain  in  its  results.  The  law 
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of  spiritual  affinity  is  as  certain  in  its  actions  among  per- 
sons, as  the  law  of  chemical  affinity  is  among  the  elements 
of  matter.  The  attraction  of  likeness  is  as  mighty  in  the 
spirit  of  man  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  metal.  A  man 
goes  to  his  own  as  certainly  as  matter  by  the  law  of  its 
life.  Only  matter  goes  by  compulsion  and  the  person  by 
choice.  To  the  thing,  law  is  fate,  necessity.  To  the 
person,  law  is  a  guide  to  life  (and  a  law  that  is  not  a 
guide  to  true  life,  by  being  a  revelation  of  true  life,  is 
a  false  law  and  is  not  from  God.)  The  thing  must  obey. 
The  person  may.  One  has  no  heart,  or  opinion,  or  will 
to  be  saved  ;  the  other  has  and  must  be  saved  through 
their  co-operation,  by  the  saving  of  the  opinions,  the  affec- 
tions, the  will. 

There  is  inspiration  in  the  very  awfulness  of  the  dis- 
aster that  has  fallen  upon  our  race.  It  is  so  fearful,  so 
mysterious,  so  apparently  irretrievable.  Yet  the  problem 
was  incomparably  darker  when  Christ  and  His  apostles 
faced  it  with  light  and  truth  so  long  ago.  To  human 
power  alone,  the  degradation  is  appalling.  But  God  is 
with  us.  The  deep  shadows  lying  along  all  the  paths  of 
travel,  and  over  so  much  of  every  city,  is  not  so  much  a 
physical  misery  as  it  is  a  spiritual  degradation.  The 
crowds  weary  with  work  go  to  homes  that  are  squalid  and 
unhappy,  often  full  of  strife  and  crime.  The  sorrow  and 
pain,  the  anguish  of  mind,  the  discontent,  the  wretched- 
ness from  injustice  and  all  manner  of  evil — they  are  every- 
where. Yet  you  know  that  all  this  would  disappear  if 
God's  will  were  done  on  earth.  If  we  could  consecrate  to 
God  these  lives  how  soon  all  things  would  change.  Some- 
times men  are  so  low,  so  degraded,  that  they  appear  to  us 
to  have  lost  all  possibility  of  redemption.  As  if  something 
had  spoiled  their  immortality.  The  ichneumon  fly  eats  its 
way  stealthily  into  the  grub  and  destroys  the  image,  the 
power  to  rise  to  its  appointed  destiny  as  a  beautiful  cab- 
bage butterfly,  and  so  it  dies  as  a  worm.  So  it  appears 
as  if  some  ichneumon  fly  of  evil  had  smitten  with  death 
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the  immortality  of  some  souls,  so  that  they  had  no  longer 
any  power  to  rise  to  nobler  life.  Yet  God  wants  all 
men  to  be  saved.  Millions  have  been  saved.  Some  as 
far  away  from  truth  as  the  worst  criminal  in  our  prisons 
have  come  to  noble  life  on  earth  and  full  promise  of  life 
eternal. 

Dark  as  the  problem  is,  light  is  growing.  More  and 
more  men  are  looking  for  the  truth.  Human  life  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  sacred.  Immortality  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  mean  wealth  of  life  as  well  as  length 
of  years.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  claiming  earth  as  one 
of  its  provinces,  and  more  clearly  than  ever  does  it  appear 
that  the  way  to  become  citizens  of  heaven  is  to  be  heavenly 
minded  citizens  of  earth.  That  as  God's  law  of  gavita- 
tion  falls  instantly  through  the  largest  space  to  grasp  and 
fill  and  master  each  particle  of  matter  so  that  it  has  no 
life  without  this  law,  so  also  God's  law  of  personal  life 
fills  every  person,  everywhere  and  forever,  to  lead  it  on  to 
the  full  truth.  If  this  were  not  so,  if  God's  laws  were 
not  universal,  the  same  for  every  person  in  whatever  world 
he  might  be  found,  citizenship  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
would  be  less  than  our  conception  of  it,  which  is  impossi- 
ble. It  is  universal  and  everlasting,  demanding  the  loyalty 
of  the  everlasting  part  of  every  one  of  us  and  making  us 
sure  that  one  who  is  a  citizen  of  God's  Kingdom  any- 
where, is  a  citizen  of  that  Kingdom  everywhere. 

This  certainty  that  the  lowest,  the  worst  of  men  can. 
become  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  makes  life 
very  great  It  awes  and  humbles,'  but  it  also  inspires.. 
It  reveals  our  degradation,  but  also  the  destiny  to  which 
we  can  rise. 

This  then  we  are  sure  of:  God  wants  every  man  to* 
be  saved  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And 
this  we  are  sure  of:  Christ's  whole  life  was  given  to  sav- 
ing men  and  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

If  this  is  God's  wish,  what  nobler  wish  for  man?      If 
the  work  of  the    noblest    person    the  world  ever  saw,  who* 
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is  still  the  highest  ideal  of  personal  life,  was  to  seek  and 
to  save  the  lost,  what  nobler  work  is  there  for  us?  To 
wish  with  God,  to  work  with  Christ;  to  think  and  wish 
and  work  and  plan  with  the  perfect  God — this  is  life. 

Apply  this  to  the  work  before  this  Prison  Association. 
What  is  its  work?  To  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  To 
bring  that  great  resisting  multitude  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  to  make  it  want  for  itself  what  God  wants  for  it. 
To  teach  men,  and  help  men  to  resist  the  evil  in  their 
inheritance;  to  defy  its  authority,  and  overcome  it  for  their 
life's  salvation. 

Heredity  is  powerful.  Environment  is  still  more  pow- 
erful. But  the  Great  Teacher  has  given  a  new  life  that 
will  enable  a  man  to  build  a  noble  character  in  any  con- 
ditions, and  to  compel  even  adverse  circumstances  to  min- 
ister to  his  strength.  It  is  a  deep  truth  of  our  religion, 
with  full  demonstration  of  it  in  history,  that  it  has  power 
to  lift  the  lowest  up  to  God.  A  power  too  strong  for  any 
inheritance  or  environment,  whether  of  Abraham  in  Chal- 
dea,  of  all  Israel  in  Egypt,  of  Jerry  McCauley  in  New 
York,  or  of  the  most  degraded  souls  in  any  of  our  prisons. 

The  problem  is  big  and  dark,  but  little  problems  be- 
long to  little  lives.  We  are  Christians,  and  the  true  Chris- 
tian accompanies  Christ  in  attacking  all  sin,  and  no  problem 
of  life  is  too  dark  for  the  follower  of  Him  who  was  the 
Light  of  life. 

I  am  not  addressing  men  and  women  who  doubt  and 
fear,  but  those  who  are  trying  to  think  God's  thoughts  of 
men,  and  do  Christ's  work  among  men,  and  to  whom  there- 
fore failure  cannot  come.  The  night  must  pass  and  the 
light  and  truth  of  God's  day  shine  at  last. 

They  fight  with  the  weapons  of  God — love  and  truth. 
Love  pure  enough  to  punish  and  forgive;  patient  enough 
to  teach  and  to  train  with  no  date  of  cessation;  strong 
enough  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  Loving  with  God, 
without  ability  to  stop  or  to  know  defeat. 

Truth  that  finds    whatever  is  true    in  a  man  and  leads 
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it  on  to  larger  life,  yea,  that  will  by  divine  power  plant 
itself  in  even  a  wholly  false  life  and  clear  a  space  for  God 
to  work  in  for  His  regeneration  of  the  life.  If  this  be 
divine  work  for  Christ,  it  is  for  us,  and  we  need  to  learn 
the  divine  way  and  spirit  of  doing  it.  Yet  what  a  failure 
we  have  made  of  it. 

What  an  elaborate  system  of  police  and  courts  and 
jails  and  prisons,  and  all  of  it  the  illustration  of  our  social 
failure.  Society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  from  the 
criminal,  but  in  his  arrest  it  confesses  its  own  failure  to 
train  children  aright,  and  to  protect  them  from  evil  influ- 
ences of  adults,  and  to  give  them  the  power  of  self-control. 
But  if  it  has  a  right  to  imprison  a  man  because  he  is  a 
criminal,  where  is  the  moral  right  to  turn  him 
loose  while  he  remains  a  criminal?  Here  again  it  con- 
fesses either  its  inability,  or  its  unwillingness,  to  wish  with 
God  and  work  with  God  to  bring  men  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  How?  In  two  ways.  Its  system  of  impris- 
onment does  not  bring  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  yet  society  is  responsible  for  that  system.  It  confesses 
failure  there.  Again,  when  the  prisoner  leaves  prison,  does 
society  make  it  any  easier  for  him  to  want  to  be  a  better 
man?  If  it  takes  him  out  of  society  because  he  is  evil, 
false,  it  ought  to  put  him  where  he  will  be  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  way  of  living,  and  when  it  returns 
him  to  society  again,  it  should  return  him  not  as  a  crim- 
inal, but  as  a  citizen,  ready  for  citizenship. 

If  in  its  responsibility  over  our  property  and  homes 
and  life,  society  punishes  him,  has  it  no  responsibility  for 
our  property  and  homes  and  life  that  it  can  return  him 
unchanged  to  endanger  them  again? 

Is  even  that  all  of  our  responsibility?  Suppose  pun- 
ishment and  training  in  prison  do  make  him  want  to  be 
saved  and  come  to  the  truth,  and  he  comes  forth  to  live  a 
truer  life,  has  society  no  further  responsibility  ?  The 
criminal  is  responsible  for  his  crime.  Society  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  temptations  to  crime  which  it  creates  or  tolerates. 
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There  is  truth  in  Quetelet's  saying  that  "  Society 
prepares  crimes,  and  the  criminal  is  the  instrument  that 
executes  them;"  and  in  what  another  says:  "Every  society 
has  the  criminals  it  deserves,"  that  is,  for  whom  it  has' 
prepared  the  way,  and  whose  crime  .  its  moral  sense  has 
made  possible. 

How  slowly  we  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
We  are  amazed  that  human  life  could  have  been  so  horri- 
bly treated  in  centuries  gone  by,  yet  our  children  will 
wonder  even  more  that  the  i9th  century  could  close  on  so 
strange  social  arrangements  and  so  contradictory  views  of 
human  life. 

What  an  amazing  interpretation  of  the  supreme  law  of 
love  it  is  that  permits  any  prejudice  of  labor,  any  partizan- 
ship  of  politics,  any  evil  legislation,  or  any  indifference  of 
society,  especially  any  neglect  of  the  Christian  Church,  to 
make  it  so  hard  for  fallen  men  to  rise,  sometimes  even  to 
want  to  rise  and  come  to  truth  and  God. 

May  God  bless  and  help  the  men  and  women  who,  in 
alliance  with  this  great  wish  of  the  Father,  are  trying  to 
form  our  prisons  that  they  may  help  criminals  to  become 
men.  Where  punishment  may  help  to  reveal  the  horrible 
evil  of  the  false  way,  while  all  the  power  of  honest  labor, 
right  instruction,  and  sound  moral  training  shall  be  used 
to  guide  into  the  right  way — the  way  of  truth,  so  wonder- 
fully and  helpfully  revealed  in  Him  who  said:  "I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world,  whoso  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life." 

And  may  God  bless,  aye,  He  does  abundantly  bless,  all 
who  are  trying  to  make  society  a  safe  place  for  immortal 
souls,  an  agency  of  God  for  saving  men  for  heaven,  into 
which  a  man  may  come  even  from  prison  sure  to  find 
help  for  all  the  good  in  him  and  less  and  less  temptation 
for  his  evil. 

My  prayer  is  that  the  work  of  this  week  may  so  effect- 
ively challenge  the  attention  of  our  city,  and  so  deeply 
affect  its  thought,  that  all  falseness  in  our  view  of  this 
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great  problem,  and  all  errors  and  inefficiency  in  our  legis- 
lation and  in  our  action  may  be  revealed  in  all  their  de- 
formity by  light  of  the  truth,  and  all  things  good 
receive  refreshment  and  increase  of  life  for  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  salvation  of  men. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  third  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  in  the 
People's  Church  at  7:30  p.  M.  The  pastor  of  the  church 
Rev.  S.  G.  SMITH,  D.  D.  being  absent  in  Europe  the 
arrangements  for  the  crowded  and  enthusiastic  services 
were  made  by  Rev.  H.  H.  HART,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities  of  Minnesota,  with  his  characteristic 
good  judgment.  The  addresses  of  the  evening  were  de- 
livered by  BISHOP  WHIPPLE  of  Minnesota  and  Rev. 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  D.  D.  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ADDRESS   OF    BISHOP   WHIPPLE. 

You  will  all  pardon  me  if  I  begin  by  paying  a  very 
brief  tribute  of  loving  honor  to  the  purest  statesman  and 
one  of  the  noblest  Christians  of  our  count)  y.  I  mean 
your  associate,  your  fellow-laborer,  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 
You  remember  the  hatred  and  the  strife  that  accompanied 
his  taking  the  presidential  chair.  The  South  felt  that  two 
or  three  states  had  been  wronged  in  being  counted  as 
having  given  him  their  votes  and  you  may  well  know  the 
bitterness  that  followed.  Mr.  HAYES  was  my  fellow  trustee 
in  the  Peabody  trust  for  education  in  the  South.  We  had 
an  invariable  rule  that  if  a  northern  trustee  died  a  north- 
ern trustee,  a  northern  man,  was  nominated  as  his  successor. 
If  a  southern  man  died  the  South  nominated  his  successor. 
The  chief  justice  of  Tennessee,  one  of  our  trustees,  had  died 
and  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Stewart  of  Baltimore  came 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  quota  from  the  South  and  said 
u  We  southern  men  ask  the  privilege  of  nominating  one 
whom  we  all  honor  for  his  incorruptibility,  his  high  Chris- 
tian morality,  his  unswerving  justice  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  We  ask  that  the  South  may  nominate  as  a 
Peabody  trustee  Rutherford  B.  Hayes."  It  was  a  high 
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tribute  to  a  man  whose  life  (hid  with  Christ  in  God)  had 
impressed  itself  upon  those  who  had  once  stood  aloof  as 
partisans,  if  not  as  enemies. 

But  it  is  not  because  of  this  that  I  loved  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes.  I  loved  him  because  he  had  learned  that 
lesson  that  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  are  slow  to  learn,  that 
you  cannot  with  your  heart  say  Our  Father  and  not  re- 
member your  poor,  wandering,  sin-sick  brothers  away  from 
home  and  heaven  and  God.  He  had  learned  that  secret 
of  true  joy,  that  it  is  not  that  which  we  gather  but  that 
which  we  give  out  in  good  works,  or  loving  works,  works 
of  mercy,  that  brings  us  into  fellowship  with  God  whose 
name  is  love. 

It  has  not  been  my  privilege,  on  account  of  my  infirm 
health,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  labors  of  this  excel- 
lent Association.  But  I  believe  that  all  its  work  has  been 
done  along  the  line  of  the  laws  of  our  divine  master 
Jesus  Christ.  The  highest  conception,  that  man  can  ever 
have  of  virtue  will  be  to  follow  the  example  and  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  work  of  this  Association  has  been  of  a  two-fold 
nature — prevention  and  reform.  I  believe  it  has  had  for 
its  motto  that  old  adage,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure."  In  new  ways  we  have  been  learn- 
ing, even  in  this  new  west,  that  as  men  gather  in  cities, 
the  attics  and  cellars  swarm  with  human  souls.  We  know 
from  bitterness  of  experience  that  all  round  us  are  children 
educated  in  schools  of  vice  who  never  have  a  vacation  from 
those  schools.  You  might  as  well  expect  if  you  live  with 
a  cesspool  of  pollution  at  your  door  that  your  household 
will  not  be  stricken  with  disease,  as  to  think  that  this 
swarm  of  hoodlums  will  not  corrupt  the  children  of  our 
homes.  It  will  cost  time  ;  it  will  make  many  hearts  ache, 
and  it  will  make  you  work  and  work  until  you  are  weary, 
to  save  these  children.  But,  my  friends,  it  will  cost  you 
ten  times  more  when  that  child  is  grown  up  and  is  a 
criminal  in  your  courts  and  prisons.  It  is  a  sad  thought 
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that  the  losses  by  crime,  that  the  defalcations,  the  dishon- 
esties of  business,  the  forgeries,  have  cost  ns  more  this 
year  than  all  the  Christian  men  in  America  have  paid  in 
reformatory  work.  I  ask  you  what  will  you  do  about  it  ? 
We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  trouble,  and  it  can 
only  be  solved  by  that  love  of  God  dwelling  in  our  hearts 
that  knows  how  to  work  and  how  to  wait. 

I  heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  words  of  your 
President  last  evening,  especially  what  he  said  about  kinder- 
garten schools,  not  only  because  the  kindergarten  may  be 
a  day  nursery  for  children,  but  because  it  is  the  cradle  of 
that  culture  and  that  industrial  training  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  incorporated  in  the  education  of  the  state. 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  love  of  the  free  school  where  I 
was  a  student  when  a  boy.  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  notions  of  the  fathers  of  this  Republic,  and  until  the 
government  that  they  founded  has  perished,  there  never 
can  be  union  between  church  and  state  in  America.  But 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  am  afraid  that  we 
Christian  folk  have  forgotten  that  there  are  eternal 
truths  that  lie  behind  all  creeds.  We  have  forgotten 
that  no  nation  has  ever  survived  the  loss  of  its  religion. 
It  may  have  been  a  poor  religion,  full  of  superstition,  but 
whenever  and  wherever  men  have  given  up  faith,  all  faith 
and  all  ideals,  all  standard  of  righteousness  to  which  they 
must  give  account,  then  society  has  perished.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  so  strongly  believe  that  it  is  not 
sectarian  to  teach  the  child  of  the  state  that  God  is  a 
necessity  of  human  thought;  that  infidelity  is  absolutely 
unthinkable.  It  is  not  sectarian  to  teach  the  children  rev- 
erence for  God's  eternal  law.  It  is  not  sectarian  to  tell  a 
child  that  there  is  a  standard  of  eternal  righteousness  by 
which  we  are  judged.  It  is  not  sectarian  to  teach  men  to 
look  up  to  that  God  who  has  been  revealed  as  their 
Father. 

I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  that  noble  statesman 
who   took  the  place  of  Mr.  Clay    as  speaker  of  the    House 
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of  Representatives,  and  the  place  of  Daniel  Webster  as 
United  States  Senator,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  in  which  Mr. 
Winthrop  said:  "I  do  not  despair  of  the  Republic,  but 
unless  our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  that  we  must  educate 
mind  and  heart  we  are  lost."  He  was  right.  For  I  tell 
you  that  if  the  moral  side,  that  which  touches  all  that  is 
holiest  in  human  character,  that  which  has  to  do  with 
every  human  relation,  if  that  is  left  untoucrud,  you  will 
have  as  many  educated  devils  as  you  have  educated  saints. 
Concerning  the  work  of  reform,  you  will  hear  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  know  whereof  they  speak.  And 
here  again  I  say  that  I  believe  their  work  is  along  the 
lines  of  the  strictest  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God.  For 
remember  that  while  God  forgives,  and  while  God  gives 
His  grace,  the  punishment  of  sin  is  not  done  away.  They 
recognize  this  fact  They  do  not  propose  that  these  crim- 
inals shall  be  made  lions  of  by  maudlin  sympathy.  But 
they  want  us  Christian  folk  to  think  of  them  with  sym- 
pathy, that  sympathy  that  was  revealed  in  all  sides  of  the 
divine  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  hopeful  for  humanity 
and  as  helpful  for  the  wretched.  It  is  wearisome  work. 
If  there  is  any  man  in  this  world  who  has  my  profound 
sympathy  it  is  that  man  placed  in  trust  in  a  prison,  the 
warden  of  the  desperate  criminal  classes.  His  reputation 
is  endangered  because  men  will  listen  to  tales  about  him 
from  men  whose  word  they  would  not  take  in  a  court  of 
justice.  They  will  destroy  the  character  of  a  man  who 
has  given  his  life  for  humanity.  I  said  this  is  hard  work, 
but  I  would  not  have  any  of  you  noble  workers  for  a  mo- 
ment think  that  you  are  leading  a  forlorn  hope.  God  has 
touched  your  heart,  and  you  represent  the  great  Christian 
heart  of  the  Republic,  and  there  are  men  that  will  stand 
behind  you,  and  stand  your  friends  and  cheer  you  on  at 
every  step  until  the  work  shall  be  accomplished.  There 
has  never  been  any  failure  in  work  for  God,  save  only  fail- 
ure to  do  the  work.  If  William  Wilberforce,  when  the 
howling  mob  of  London  chased  him  through  the  streets, 
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if  that  man  could  have  looked  forward  and  could  have 
known  that  the  day  was  coming  when  his  word  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Parliament  would  break  the  chain  of  every 
slave  of  every  nation,  he  would  have  been  happy.  Little 
did  Florence  Nightingale  think,  ministering  to  the 
dying  in  the  hospitals  during  the  war,  that  she  was  leav- 
ing her  impress  on  the  hearts  of  Christian  women  all  over 
America  who  should  bind  up  the  wounds  and  comfort  the 
dying  amid  the  heroes  of  our  civil  war.  I  sometimes 
despair  of  my  doing  the  work  God  calls  me  to  do,  and 
then  I  think,  He  helping  me,  I  will  never  again  lose  faith; 
the  work  of  the  consecrated  heart  God  will  care  for,  and 
the  harvest  will  surely  come. 

During  several  visits  abroad  I  have  counted  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  look  upon  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
slums  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  I  could  talk  all  night 
about  those  university  homes  where  the  best  blood  of 
England  is  living  among  the  poor  and  wretched  and  trying 
to  save  them.  I  could  tell  you  of  the  missions  in  Paris 
where  I  have  had  the  tears  run  down  my  cheeks  as  I  saw 
the  vast  congregation  and  the  communion  of  the  men  that 
made  the  gutters  of  Paris  run  red  with  blood,  while  they 
listened  to  the  story  that  never  can  grow  old  of  the  love 
of  Jesus  Christ.  At  my  last  visit  I  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  visiting  the  houses  of  refuge  and  the  homes  of  the 
outcast  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  is  not  your  method 
friends,  and  it  is  not  mine  and  perhaps  we  do  not  approve 
of  it,  but  I  am  tempted  to  say  as  did  Canon  Farrar,  u  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  methods  of  the  Salvation  Army  but 
it  is  very  evident  the  Almighty  does."  I  spent  a  time 
with  Gen.  Booth  and  we  went  over  the  whole  ground  of 
their  work  and  at  last  I  said  to  him,  now  tell  me  if  the 
very  abandoned,  if  the  men  that  you  know  to  be  outcast,, 
if  such  men  within  your  knowledge  have  been  saved.  He 
took  out  of  his  pocket  a  memorandum  book  and  said,, 
There  are  ten  names  on  that  page,  names  of  such  men; 
every  one  of  those  men  is  now  earning  an  honest  living. 
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We  believe  they  are  truly  converted  to  God  and  are  living 
honest,  Christian  lives.  Those  ten  men  have  spent  four 
hundred  years  in  the  prisons  of  England. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  men  like  your  President 
that  you  approve  of  their  work.  This  work  is  a  fight 
and  if  any  man  wants  to  enlist  there  is  a  place  for  him 
in  the  army.  Give  them  your  sympathy;  give  them  your 
prayers ;  give  them  your  help.  I  know  what  that  word 
sympathy  means.  Some  of  my  fellow  citizens  will  remem- 
ber how,  long  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  out- 
break I  stood  alone.  God  only  knows  why  I  did  not 
fail.  It  is  because  of  the  prayers  of  loving,  Christian  folk. 
It  was  because  of  loving  sympathy.  That  is  what  men 
need.  And  when  you  have  got  that  then  you  cannot 
keep  back  your  money.  I  know  not  what  there  is  in  the 
future,  whether  the  work  will'  be  heavier  or  lighter  than 
now,  but  I  do  know  there  is  enough  for  Christian  men  to 
do  and  they  may  be  thankful  to  God  that  he  can  work 
and  we  know  that  the  promise  is  true  that  he  that  goes 
forth  and  sows  the  seed  with  weeping  shall  come  again 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn  Dr.  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 
spoke  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS   OF   REV.    GRAHAM   TAYLOR,    D.    D. 

It  is  a  plea  that  I  am  going  to  make.  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  reminds  us  that  the  whole  boy  goes  to 
school.  I  presume  the  teachers  who  are  present  are  aware 
of  that  fact  and  can  appreciate  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  that 
reminder  better  than  we  do.  But  the  progress  of  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  constitutes  the  very  history  of 
education. 

The  ancient  classical  teachers  seemed  to  recognize 
only  that  the  mind  of  the  boy  came  to  school,  though  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  Greeks  balanced  music  and 
athletics,  rhythm  of  sound  and  of  motion.  The  old  scho- 
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lastic  teachers  seemed  to  recognize  that  only  the  reason 
came  to  school,  and  their  predecessors  demanded  the  disci- 
pline of  language,  the  scholastics  depended  on  the  discipline 
of  logic  for  education.  And  yet  we  must  not  forget  the 
great  gleam  of  light  that  shone  out  of  those  ages  when 
Frances  Bacon  laid  emphasis  upon  the  faculties  of  obser- 
vation and  turned  men's  attention  outward  to  the  great 
world  of  nature  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  new  world  of 
thought,  of  industry,  and  of  life. 

But  from  classical  times  even  to  our  own  day  the 
prevailing  method  has  perhaps  emphasized  the  ear  of  the 
scholar,  as  if  the  boy  and  girl  brought  only  their  ears  to 
school.  It  was  left  to  Pestalozzi,  shut  up  in  a  little 
room  twenty-four  feet  square  with  eighty  dirty  and  neg- 
lected little  children  to  discover  what  may  be  called  the 
five  sense  gates  to  the  citadel  of  man's  soul.  He  declared 
of  his  discovery  that  his  heart  could  change  all  that  was 
discouraging  in  these  little  children;  that  as  the  spring 
sun  melted  the  snow-filled  ravines  of  his  mountain  home 
and  sent  the  rivulets  down  to  water  the  valleys,  so  the 
warmth  of  his  heart's  love  would  melt  these  little  lives  so 
that  they  would  bloom  and  blossom  like  the  garden  of 
the  Lord.  And  it  was  because  he  lived  among  them  with 
eye  looking  into  their  eyes,  with  his  hand  in  their  hands, 
with  heart  beating  over  their  heart, — It  was  because  he 
gave  himself — that  he  discovered  how  to  teach  from 
the  child  he  was  trying  to  teach.  But  even  after  Pes- 
talozzi laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  education,  the 
great  interpreter  of  Pestalozzi  came  and  declared  that 
even  the  play  of  children  could  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  building  up  of  character,  and  Froebel  has  given  us 
the  child-garden  and  with  it  the  grandest  definition  of 
education,  I  believe,  that  has  ever  been  penned,  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  whole  being  as  man's  reason- 
able offering  to  his  Maker. 

Now  the  science  of  education  not  only,  but  the  science 
of  society  as  well,  centres  in  this  comprehensive  view  of 
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personality.  Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  religious, 
the  moral,  the  social  movements  of  our  day  than  the  re- 
cognition of  the  whole  man,  and  the  whole  man  as  he 
lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  each  one  of  the 
great  spheres  of  thought  and  life  and  action.  This  view 
of  human  life  involves  the  recognition  of  three  fundamen- 
tal principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  work  that  the  men 
and  women  of  this  Association  have  in  hand. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  the  unity  of  person- 
ality. Scientifically,  the  human  life  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  one.  Personality  is  indivisible.  Man  is  seen  to  be 
no  less  a  spirit  than  we  ministers  often  call  him,  but  we 
have  had  to  learn  that  he  is  none  the  less  a  body,  and 
that  we  cannot  deal  with  men  as  disembodied  souls.  Man's 
inner  life  is  no  less  subject  to  psychological  analysis  than 
before,  but  the  physiological  basis  of  mind  is  more  recog- 
nized to  be  the  potent  condition  of  intellectual  life.  Sense 
is  indeed  appreciated  as  highly  as  ever,  but  the  condition- 
ing senses  have  been  rediscovered.  The  will  is  recognized 
no  less  than  it  has  been,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
monarch  sitting  all  by  itself,  capable  of  capricious  choice, 
whether  the  conditions  of  choice  are  present  or  absent.  It 
is  seen  not  only  to  have  consequences  but  antecedents.  Its 
choices  are  in  part  the  effect  of  what  surrounds  it,  largely 
conditioned  by  the  tremendous  lodestones  in  society,  in 
heredity,  in  environment.  Will  is  not  a  personage  within 
the  person.  Will  is  a  person  thinking;  mind  is  a  person 
thinking;  soul  is  the  self.  Now  science  has  demonstrated 
this  to  be  the  fact,  the  unity  of  the  personality.  But  what 
science  thus  demonstrates  the  practical  man  has  always 
recognized.  However  the  teachers  may  regard  people  as 
divisible  into  this  or  that  nature  or  part,  the  man  himself 
has  never  been  conscious  of  any  such  divisibility,  and  we 
may  as  well  first  as  last  admit,  as  teachers,  reformers,  phil- 
anthropists, or  ministers  that  with  no  separated  or  separable 
part  of  a  man  have  we  any  dealings  whatsoever.  We  deal 
with  the  whole  man  if  we  deal  with  any  part  of  the  man, 
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and  no  more  with  any  part  of  the  man  than  with  the 
whole  man.  We  save  no  more  of  a  man's  soul  with  our 
religion  than  of  his  body  and  his  business.  We  save  no 
more  of  a  man's  self,  I  sometimes  think,  than  of  his  im- 
mediate surroundings.  We  must  save  a  part  of  the  world  in 
order  to  save  any  one  man  in  it.  Christianity  emphasizes 
the  thought  that  a  man  is  to  be  considered  in  his  setting, 
in  his  relationships  with  Father  God  and  brother  man. 
No  man  lives  to  himself  and  no  man  dies  to  himself. 
The  old  Scripture  story  is  that  the  first  crime  wras  com- 
mitted by  a  man  who  separated  himself  from  his  fellows, 
considered  himself  by  himself,  and  who  dared  ask  his 
Maker  the  awful  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  " 
Cain  was  the  first  anarchist,  and  the  Divine  heart  could 
pour  itself  out  in  no  other  expression  than  one  of  horror— 
"What  hast  thou  done?"  And  the  whole  of  human  his- 
tory has  been  slowly  spelling  out  what  men  have  done  in 
separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow  men 
and  from  their  Father  God. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  Dr.  Jekyl  and  a  Mr.  Hyde  in 
every  man,  but  after  all  I  never  saw  a  man  the  trend  of 
whose  life  did  not  fairly  show  him  to  be  either  Mr.  Hyde 
or  Dr.  Jekyl,  the  trend  of  man's  life  is  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is  not  only  with  the  eddy,  but  far  more  with 
the  whole  life's  current  that  we  have  to  deal. 

The  second  principle  is  the  relation  of  self  to  antece- 
dents and  surroundings  which  finds  expression  in  those  regnant 
words  environment  and  heredity.  Tremendous  has  been 
the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  by  criminal  anthropology 
upon  these  awful  forces.  Read  Oscar  McCulloch,  of  saintly 
memory,  on  the  1750  descendants  of  the  Tribe  of  Ishmael. 
He  showed  that  out  of  those  that  he  knew  but  one  man 
escaped  the  tremendous  thrust  of  heredity  downward.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  read  Dugdale,  who  detailed  the  history 
of  the  Juke  family,  1200  of  whose  decendants  are  traced 
in  his  book,  and  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
however  forceful  the  downward  trend  of  heredity  may  be, 
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there  is,  thank  God,  a  stronger  force,  namely,  a  better 
environment.  If  there  were  not,  hope  would  be  cut  off,  we 
might  as  well  go  home  and  give  it  up,  ministers  and  prison 
wardens  alike.  But  there  is  a  power  stronger  than  ante- 
cedents, and  that  is  the  power  of  surroundings,  the  influ- 
ences that  make  for  the  better  life.  These  great  words 
have  come  out  into  the  open  in  their  drift.  They  come 
out  from  the  side  fields  of  philosophy.  Freedom  and  sov- 
ereignty, necessity  and  liberty  are  no  longer  terms  suited 
to  the  arena  of  the  scholar,  but  these  old  contestants  are 
waging  warfare  everywhere.  Is  volition  or  environment 
the  power  that  makes  for  life  ?  Does  the  will  create  the 
environment  or  the  reverse?  Those  are  the  fateful  ques- 
tions that  strive  for  the  mastery  on  the  common  levels  of 
modern  life. 

In  a  Chicago  club  I  heard  a  wise  physician,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  incorrigible  criminal,  declare  that  human  respon- 
sibility did  not  apply  to  him ;  that  to  such  there  was  no 
more  freedom  of  will  than  color  to  smell;  and  that  the 
only  way  of  dealing  with  this  class  was  by  hospital  treat- 
ment. Then  a  metaphysician  arose  and  argued  for  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  But,  to  the  amusement  of  the  audi- 
ence, a  criminal  lawyer  rose  and  said,  "I  must  side  with 
my  client.  I  fail  to  recognize  the  man  with  whom  I  have 
had  to  deal,  as  seen  by  the  physician  or  the  metaphysician, 
and  to  me  the  testimony  of  fact  is  worth  an  hour  of 
theory."  Dugdale  has  shown  that  imbeciles  taken  out  of 
worse  and  put  into  better  environment,  if  they  have  really 
the  remnants  of  a  will,  are  enabled  to  lead  a  more  normal 
life.  There  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  surroundings  are 
stronger  than  antecedents. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  developing  men  from  selfish- 
ness into  the  consciousness  of  other  selves.  The  function 
of  sociology  as  Dr.  Harris  has  said,  is  to  develop  the 
consciousness  of  self  into  the  consciousness  of  other  selves. 
I  presume  the  most  of  the  men  who  have  studied  the 
statistics  of  crime  have  felt  that  the  chief  source  of  crime 
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is  the  exaggerated  selfishness  of  the  individual,  the  intense 
selfishness  that  blots  out  the  very  existence  of  other  selves. 
And  the  remedy  is  to  bring  that  consciousness  of  self  to  a 
recognition  that  there  are  other  selves  about  us. 

Now  this  idea  of  personality  is  introducing  a  new  man 
to  a  new  world.  It  is  changing  political  economy;  it  is 
changing  the  science  of  penology,  the  scientific  treatment 
of  crime.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  dedicating  a  new 
prison  chapel  in  Connecticut.  It  was  just  a  hundred 
years  from  the  time  when  the  State  of  Connecticut  took 
possession  of  the  old  Simsbury  copper  mine  as  its  State 
prison,  and  I  reminded  the  prisoners  that  a  hundred  years 
before  they  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  but  today  we  were  dedicating  for  them  a  chapel 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  any  village.  More  and 
more  we  are  led  by  the  Great  Teacher  who  recognizes  not 
only  a  part  of  man  but  the  whole  man  and  we  are  apply- 
ing the  whole  science  and  the  whole  gospel  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  man. 

Now  in  conclusion  I  wish  to  apply  these  principles  to 
the  work  that  we  have  in  mind.  But  I  do  not  forget 
that  this  is  not  one  of  the  technical  sessions.  This  public 
session  we  devote  to  the  people  very  properly.  The  ques- 
tion of  dealing  with  crime  is  an  intensely  personal  question 
at  issue  between  the  individual  and  society,  not  between 
the  prisoner  and  the  warden.  The  purpose  of  this  session 
is  to  bring  you,  the  people,  face  to  face  with  the  prisoner, 
the  man  or  woman,  or  God  help  us,  the  child,  with  whom 
you  or  somebody  has  to  do.  The  responsibility  of  prison 
officials  is  one  of  the  things  that  first  impresses  a  man  as 
he  comes  into  his  first  contact  with  the  prison  world.  I 
have  often  shuddered  as  I  have  realized  it.  To  have 
power  over  the  liberty,  and  I  believe  even  over  the  life  of 
one  man,  much  more  of  three  hundred,  nine  hundred,  or 
fourteen  hundred  men;  to  have  them  almost  absolutely  in 
one's  own  hand,  is  a  responsibility  that  no  man  need  covet. 
I  tell  you,  men  and  women,  if  there  is  any  class  of  people 
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on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  _need  the  sympathy,  the 
prayer,  the  respect  of  all  who  love  God  and  their  fellow' 
men,  it  is  these  men  upon  whom  is  placed  this  awful  re- 
sponsibility. From  certain  offices  of  this  responsibility  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  men  shrink  as  frail  women  and  one  of 
the  stoutest  disciplinarians  in  the  prisons  of  this  country  told 
me  that  he  would  not  have  the  responsibility  for  the  in- 
determinate sentence  for  anything  on  God's  earth;  "I  da 
not  believe"  he  said  "there  is  a  man  under  the  canopy 
that  is  good  enough  to  bear  that  responsibility."  He  may 
have  been  mistaken  but  he  felt  it.  It  is  a  vast  mistake 
that  the  public  make  in  thinking  that  the  men  who  fill 
these  positions  are  men  of  brute  force,  that  rough  men 
only  can  deal  with  prisoners.  The  finer  the  man,  the 
more  affection  he  has,  the  better  his  intellect,  the  better 
warden  he  is.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  well  said  that 
a  man  is  scarcely  fit  to  be  a  warden  of  a  prison  unless  in 
many  qualities,  if  not  in  education,  and  learning,  he  is  fit 
to  be  the  president  of  a  college.  And  there  is  at  least 
one  man  on  this  floor  who  might  have  been  president  of 
a  college  who  preferred  to  remain  in  the  wardenship  of  a 
prison.  It  is  time  that  we  rise  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  responsibility  society  places  upon  these  men 
and  show  it  by  our  respect  for  their  office. 

But  bear  with  me  a  moment.  If  we  try  to  let  that 
responsibility  rest  where  in  the  last  analysis  it  actually 
belongs,  we  have  learned  a  deeper  responsibility  than  we 
recognize  as  the  prison  warden's:  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  people  whose  will  is  law,  of  which  law  these  men  are 
only  the  executives.  Who  makes  these  laws  ?  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  criminal  code  ?  We 
are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  prison  discipline. 
Before  God  the  message  comes  to  us  that  it  is  the  whole 
man  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  the  whole  man 
who  goes  to  prison.  Therefore  our  dealing  with  him 
should  be  not  only  retrospective  but  prospective,  we  shoiild 
think  of  what  he  is  going  to  be.  Our  dealing  with  him 
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should  not  be  retributive  but  reformative.  Our  institutions 
should  be  governed  not  purely  on  penal  principles  but 
also  on  personal  principles. 

To  say,  "once  a  criminal  always  a  criminal"  is  blas- 
phemy against  God  and  man.  It  is  infidelity  to  every- 
thing that  the  gospel  stands  for.  If  it  does  not  stand  for 
the  wiping  out  of  old  scores  it  does  not  stand  for  anything. 
There  are  those  who  will  take  a  new  start  if  they  have  a 
new  chance.  I  once  asked  a  man  about  to  be  discharged 
from  confinement  how  many  times  he  had  been  in  prison. 
He  did  not  answer.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  know 
his  story  that  I  might  help  him.  Then  he  said  he  had 
been  there  twice.  "Are  you  coming  again?"  I  asked. 
A  struggle  to  hide  the  feeling  to  which  the  question 
stirred  his  heart,  began.  But  as  he  tried  to  bluff  me  with 
a  fierce  word,  I  noticed  that  his  eyes  had  began  to  moisten 
and  he  swallowed  hard  as  he  said,  "No  one  on  earth  cares 
whether  I  come  .here  again  or  not."  Instantly  I  jumped 
through  this  open  doorway  to  that  man's  soul  and  said 
"Well,  I  care  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  here."  And  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  that  man's  lifelong  friendship  through 
a  better  life. 

We  deal  not  only  with  the  worse  part  of  a  man  but 
with  the  better  part  of  a  man.  The  dignity  of  human 
nature  is  to  be  seen  even  in  its  ruins,  as  Dr.  Bushnell 
said,  I  am  not  pleading  that  there  should  be  no  iron  in 
the  blood.  Men  need  iron  in  the  blood  who  have  the 
care  of  these  classes.  But  I  plead  for  blood  in  the  iron, 
the  common  blood  of  which  God  made  all  men,  and  I 
declare  that  the  warden  who  is  bloodless  in  his  discipline 
is  more  a  criminal  than  the  man  upon  whom  he  exercises 
it.  The  warden  must  have  blood  to  mix  with  his  iron. 

Not  with  the  mass  of  criminals  but  with  each  man 
have  we  to  do.  A  prison  warden  once  said  to  me  "Oh, 
this  prison  life  is  like  death;  every  man  here  is  011  a 
level."  I  do  not  know  just  what  he  meant  but  I  think 
he  meant  that  it  levelled  men  like  death  to  destroy  their 
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identity,  to  deal  with  them  as  a  mass.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  anything  more  infamous  than  that  kind  of  dealing, 
when  the  fact  is  that  every  man  needs  personal,  individual 
treatment.  You  might  as  well  send  a  blacksmith  to  do 
an  oculist's  work  as  a  man  with  that  idea  of  a  prison  to 
deal  with  any  human  being  in  the  crisis  of  life. 

Lastly,  we  deal  not  only  with  the  prisoner  apart  from 
society  but  with  the  social  condition  out  of  which  he  came 
and  to  which  he  will  return.  I  wish  I  could  conduct  you 
over  the  way  which  the  street  boy  in  Chicago  goes  to  the 
State  prison  and  show  you  how  few  his  chances  are  of 
getting  out  of  it  short  of  that  goal  toward  which  every- 
thing goads  him.  I  tell  you  we  shall  have  to  do  much 
more  preventive  work  outside  of  prisons  to  give  the  men 
inside  a  chance.  We  have  got  to  reform  our  police  force 
who  have  a  monopoly  of  the  receipts  that  are  to  be  levied 
by  blackmail.  It  is  high  time  that  the  citizens  of  this 
country  realized  that  the  most  rotten  and  corrupt  and  crim- 
inal making  machines  that  ever  were  invented  by  devilish 
ingenuity  are  set  up  in  some  of  the  police  departments  in 
the  large  cities  of  this  country.  That  is  God's  truth,  and 
it  is  proved  in  New  York  in  a  way  that  can  never  be  dis- 
proved. 

Lastly,  and  to  clench  it  all,  if  you,  the  people,  will 
take  care  of  the  restorative  agencies  and  give  the  men  a 
chance,  the  National  Prison  Association  will  take  care  of 
the  reformatory  side.  So  long  as  such  tender  hearts  abide 
in  such  heroic  blood  as  that  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who  became  President 
of  this  Prison  Association,  there  is  hope  on  God's  earth  for 
every  mother's  son.  A  whole  gospel  for  the  whole  man 
and  the  whole  world  may  well  be  our  motto. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  hymn  and  the  benediction. 


THIRD   DAY— MONDAY. 

Congress  was  called  to  order  at  9:35  A.  M.     Prayer 
was  offered  by  Father  HEFFRON. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  regular  hour  of 
assembling  should  be  9:30  A.  M.,  to  adjourn  at  12  M.  and 
reassemble  at  2  P.  M.  and  adjourn  at  4:30  p.  M. 

MEETING   OF   THE   WARDENS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  the  Wardens'  Associa- 
tion, the  President  of  that  Association,  Capt.  JOSEPH 
NICHOLSON,  Superintendent  House  of  Correction,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  the  chair. 

Captain  NICHOLSON  made  a  brief  opening  address  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  object  of  the  Association  was  to 
secure  the  correct  registration  of  the  criminal  population 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  harmless  thing  to  be  measured 
and  is  an  excellent  thing  for  any  one  who  desires  to  keep 
out  of  crime.  It  is  one  of  the  best  reformatory  measures 
that  has  been  introduced.  "We  have  been  told,"  said 
Captain  NICHOLSON,  "  that  the  criminal  class  is  increasing," 
and  that  they  are  well  organized.  When  one  member  is 
caught  there  is  no  end  of  money  advanced  to  clear  him. 
It  is  a  great  protection  to  society  to  be  able  to  identify 
such  criminals.  We  have  adopted  the  Bertillon  system 
which  is  accurate  beyond  question.  Several  states  have 
adopted  it  but  to  have  it  of  great  advantage  it  should  be 
adopted  by  all. 

A  paper  by  Warden  W.  E.  HALE,  San  Quentin  State 
Prison,  California,  was  read  by  Major  R.  W.  McCLAUGHRY> 
as  follows: 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION   AS    A   PREVENTIVE   OF   CRIME. 

It  is  the  want  of  proper  training  when  boys  and  girls 
are  young  that  fills  our  penal  institutions  with  criminals. 
Their  parents  are  largely  to  blame,  for  they  allow  them  to 
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run  the  streets  of  our  large  towns  and  cities  without  stint, 
when  they  are  scarcely  old  enough  to  stand  alone;  in 
other  words,  they  turn  them  loose  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  best  they  may. 

Statistics  show  startling  facts  in  this  regard.  All  over 
this  fair  land  of  ours  we  find  our  reformatories  filled  with 
boys  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  many  girls  also,  and  even  our  state  prisons  show  far 
too  great  a  percentage  of  inmates  under  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  the  California  State  Prison,  located  at  San 
Quentin,  we  have  175  prisoners  from  14  to  21  years  of 
age,  and  over  400  under  twenty-five  years.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  about  that  ratio  will  be  found  all  over  our 
country.  If  these  boys  and  youths  had  been  given  some 
industrial  education  when  little  children,  things  would  have 
been  far  different.  Parents  of  the  poorer  classes  give  but 
little  care  to  the  early  training  of  their  children.  They 
are  too  apt  to  turn  their  little  ones,  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
out  into  the  cold  world  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they 
may,  when  they  are  far  too  young  even  to  be  left  alone  in 
their  own  dooryard.  This  often  comes  from  necessity,  but, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  it  frequently  occurs  from  gross 
carelessness  or  intention.  These  little  ones  are  sure  to 
contract  bad  habits  and  wicked  ways  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  evil  associates.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
young  children  are  more  apt  to  pick  up  bad  companions 
than  good,  and  these  bad  and  criminally  inclined  compan- 
ions are  only  too  glad  to  teach  them  their  own  vices  and 
wrong  doings.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  our  reform- 
atories will  take  care  of  them  and  bring  them  out  all 
right.  That  may  in  some  individual  cases  be  quite  true, 
but  alas,  it  is  too  often  the  other  way.  They  become 
past  redemption,  and  the  remainder  of  their  lives  is  spent 
in  crime,  and  eventually  they  are  found  in  the  state 
prison.  What  they  need  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  when 
little  tots,  and  taught  some  instructive  employment  that  of 
itself  is  pleasing  and  attractive  to  them,  to  get  their  minds 
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into  the  channel  of  doing  something  for  themselves  of  an 
elevating  nature.  No  donbt  a  great  many  people  think 
the  public  schools  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  right 
thing  in  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  charg- 
ed that  they  tend  to  unfit  our  boys  and  girls  for  good 
honest  work.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  true,  but  I  will 
quote  what  a  thoughtful  observer  and  educator  says  on 
this  very  important  subject: 

"  Four  years  of  study  without  labor,  wholly  removed 
from  sympathy  with  the  laboring  world,  during  the  period 
of  life  when  tastes  and  habits  are  rapidly  formed,  will 
almost  inevitably  produce  disinclination,  if  not  inability,  to 
perform  the  work  and  duties  of  the  shop  or  farm.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  where  such  a  feeling  exists. 
That  notable  nation  from  which  we  have  derived  more 
good  sense,  and  more  examples  worthy  of  imitation  than 
from  all  others — the  Jewish  nation — stands  pre-eminent  in 
this  :  that  it  has  always  honored  labor.  Every  child  was 
taught  some  manual  labor,  so  that  if  his  resources  failed, 
there  should  be  no  Jewish  child  who  should  not  be  able 
to  do  something,  or  make  something.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  drudge,  in  order  to  be  a  workman.  Let  this 
purpose  and  spirit  pervade  industrial  education  until  the 
child  reaches  to  manhood's  estate,  and  his  labor  will  be 
full,  not  only  of  manly  quality,  but  of  moral  quality,  as 
well.  The  co-ordination  of  the  work-shop  and  the  school- 
house  would  be  the  emancipation  of  labor  from  present 
prejudices." 

A  very  large  percentage  of  our  criminals  come  from  the 
poorer  classes.  The  mothers  as  well  as  the  fathers  are 
obliged  to  go  out  to  labor,  leaving  the  little  ones  at  home 
in  the  care  of  older  brothers  and  sisters,  or  allowing  them 
to  run  wild  in  the  streets,  where  they  soon  become  the 
associates  of  the  depraved  and  criminal  element,  and  only 
too  quickly  learn  to  steal,  and  from  small  stealings  at 
first,  they  soon  take  articles  of  greater  value  until  at  last 
they  become  common  thieves  and  vagabonds.  I  again 
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repeat,  teach  these  little  ones  some  industry,  giving  them 
good  moral  training  as  well,  instill  in  their  minds  self- 
reliance,  and  teach  them  habits  of  cleanliness  and  polite- 
ness, and  this  is  where  the  great  work  of  the  free  kin- 
dergarten comes  in.  It  takes  the  little  waifs  right  into 
its  fold,  right  into  its  arms,  so  to  speak,  teaching  them 
to  be  industrious  while  they  are  yet  babes,  to  be  honest 
and  obedient. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  free  kindergarten  work  of 
San  Francisco,  I  find  the  following:  "The  little  children 
at  their  daily  tasks  are  taught  systematic  activity,  perse- 
verance and  industry;  these  traits  become,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  their  very  life,  so  as  to  be  essentially  automatic  in 
action,  and  for  this  reason  voluntary.  Good  conduct  is 
natural;  industrious  tendencies  are  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  little  worker.  The  development  of  the 
intellect  in  making  quantitative  and  mathematical  combina- 
tions is  surprising.  The  children  are  trained  to  exercise 
their  faculties  in  recognizing  shape,  form  and  number,  as 
well  as  in  designing  combinations  with  them.  It  seems 
to  be  the  universal  verdict  that  crime  has  its  most  effectual 
remedy  in  judicious  work  among  neglected  children,  from 
three  to  six  years  of  age — just  such  work  as  is  done  by 
the  real  Kindergarten.  Work  with  children  always  pays 
handsome  dividends.  Through  the  children  the  home  is 
reached  most  successfully.  The  gnarled  and  crooked  oak 
is  not  easily  adjusted  to  the  outline  of  beauty  and  uniform- 
ity, but  the  tender  twig  bends  easily  and  gracefully  to  the 
gentle,  formative  hand.  Let  us  rescue  the  children!  An 
unfortunate  childhood  is  the  prophecy  for  an  unfortunate 
life.  Give  me  the  child,  said  L,ord  Bacon,  and  the  state 
shall  have  the  man.  It  is  the  early  training  that  makes 
the  master,  says  the  great  German  poet.  Implant  lessons 
of  virtue  and  well-doing  in  earliest  childhood,  says  Plato, 
if  you  would  insure  national  peace  and  prosperity.  Cominus, 
the  great  John  the  Baptist  of  early  education,  besought  the 
world  to  look  after  the  children." 
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Again,  it  is  good  to  bring  these  little  ones  together 
as  early  in  life  as  possible,  as  such  environment  and 
association  tend  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  I  think 
it  was  Plato  who  said :  "  Bring  children  together  from 
three  to  seven  years  of  age,  that  good  habits  and  manners 
might  be  implanted  in  early  infancy,  and  that  virtue  might 
gather  strength  from  early  training  and  habit." 

Juvenal  says:  "The  man — the  character — is  made  at 
seven.  What  he  is  then,  will  he  be  always,  in  spite  of  a 
thousand  teachers  you  may  give  him  after  that  formative 
period 'has  passed." 

Aristotle  insisted  that  state  education  should  begin 
in  earliest  childhood,  urging  that  the  very  playthings  of  a 
child  should  have  bearing  upon  the  life  and  work  of  the 
man.  The  great  philosopher,  Kant,  contended  that  the 
first  seven  years  of  a  child's  life  were  the  decisive  years  of 
his  history. 

That  noble  philanthropist  and  Christian  woman,  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  says : 

"  The  pliable  period  of  early  childhood  is  the  time 
most  favorable  for  the  eradication  of  vicious  tendencies, 
and  to  the  development  of  latent  possibilities  for  good. 
Put  the  child  in  possession  of  his  powers ;  develop  his 
faculties ;  unfold  his  moral  nature ;  cultivate  mechanical 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  hands ;  give  him  a  sense  of  har- 
mony and  symetry ;  a  quick  judgment  of  number,  meas- 
ure and  size ;  stimulate  his  inventive  faculties ;  make  him 
familiar  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  well-ordered  lives  ; 
teach  him  to  be  kind,  courteous,  helpful  and  unselfish  ; 
inspire  him  to  love  whatsoever  things  are  true,  aYid  pure, 
and  right,  and  kind  and  noble;  and  thus  equipped  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally  send  him  forth  to  the  wider 
range  of  study,  which  should  include  within  its  scope 
some  sort  of  industrial  training,  that  is,  the  putting  of  the 
boy  or  girl  into  the  possession  of  the  tools  for  technical 
employment,  or  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  drawing 
and  kindred  employments;  and  still  further  on,  the  boy 
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and  girl  should  have  a  completed  trade.  Thus  will  they 
be  prepared  to  solve  the  rugged  problem  of  existence  by 
earning  their  own  living  through  honest,  faithful  work. 

"During  the  past  fourteen  years  the  Golden  Gate  Kin- 
dergarten Association  has  had  over  16,000  children  under 
its  care  and  training.  Of  9000  of  these  children  whose 
history  we  have  followed,  not  one  has  ever  been  arrested 
for  offences  against  our  laws.  Some  of  them  are  now  occu- 
pying positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  community. 
One,  the  worst  boy  we  ever  had,  and  the  smartest  boy, 
has  just  graduated  from  the  law  school,  and  is  connected 
with  one  of  our  best  law  firms.  Another  of  our  boys  is 
now  one  of  the  most  promising  apprentices  in  the  brass 
foundry  of  this  city.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
children  come  from  the  localities  WHERE  CRIMINALS  ARE 
MADE." 

The  Hon.  P.  Crowley,  Chief  of  Police  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, says  :  u  Only  one  arrest  was  made  in  eleven  years 
out  of  8000  children  trained  in  the  free  kindergartens." 

There  will  be  fewer  criminals,  and  the  statistics  will 
show  much  less  crime  among  the  young,  if  we  can  have 
more  industrial  education,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  parents  will  be  compelled  by  law  to  care  for 
the  industrial  education  of  their  children.  A  vast  amount 
of  juvenile  crime  would  be  effectually  prevented,  if  the 
responsibility  were  laid  upon  the  parents.  They  should 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
their  children  who  are  inmates  of  prisons  and  reformatories, 
and  it  would  tend  to  make  parents  more  careful  of  the 
early  training  of  their  boys  and  girls,  if  we  had  such  laws 
on  our  statute  books. 

I  believe  the  best  education  for  the  prevention  of 
pauperism  and  crime  is  that  sort  of  education  which  from 
earliest  childhood  develops  all  the  powers  of  body  and 
mind,  and  fosters  good  habits,  cultivates  right  feelings, 
gives  practical  information,  develops  skill  and  capacity,  and 
trains  the  very  young  into  ways  of  industry.  The  fact  that 
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a  very  large  number  of  criminals  cannot  read  or  write  has 
been  deemed  a  conclusive  argument  to  the  fact  that  all  that 
was  needed  to  suppress  these  terrible  evils  was  to  teach 
the  people  to  read  and  write. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  illiteracy  is  not  the 
primal  cause  of  pauperism  and  crime.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion  we  have  but  to  examine  the  prison  records  of 
California,  which  are  verified  by  a  remarkable  set  of  statis- 
tics published  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Education  in 
regard  to  several  thousand  convicts  in  two  of  the  largest 
penitentiaries  of  the  East.  The  great  flaming  fact  is  not 
that  they  cannot  read  and  write  ;  not  that  they  have  not 
been  to  Sunday-school ;  not  that  they  were  intemperate  ; 
but  the  most  common  fact  is  this,  that  these  convicts  know 
no  trade — most  of  them  being  entirely  ignorant  of  all  trade - 
knowledge.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  largest  cities  have  ever 
expended  a  dollar  in  teaching  our  boys  practical  industries. 
I  am  more  arid  more  convinced  that  the  foundation  for 
industrial  training  should  be  laid  in  early  childhood.  The 
community  and  every  patriotic  citizen  must  heed  the 
warning  and  train  their  children — especially  the  neglected 
children — for  honorable  citizenship.  Hence  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  industrial  education.  If  we  would  lessen 
crime,  we  had  better  educate  the  young  for  work  and  let 
them  grow  up  to  be  good  for  something  else  than  to  fill 
our  jails  and  prisons.  "It  is  better  to  rescue  a  child  from 
a  criminal  career  than  to  attempt  the  prevention  or  punish- 
ment of  adult  criminals."  It  has  been  well  said  that  crime 
can  only  be  hindered  by  letting  no  children  grow  up  to  be 
criminals.  One  single  generation  of  children  saved  from 
becoming  criminals  would  change  the  condition  of  society. 
Formation,  and  not  reformation,  should  be  the  watchword. 
Prevention  is  far  better  than  cure. 

AS   A    QUESTION    OF     POLITICAL     ECONOMY 

Our    children  should  be  trained  to  ways  of  industry  and  well- 
doing.    It  is  far  easier  and  cheaper  to  prevent  crime  than  to 
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punish  it.  Prevention  of  crime  is  the  duty  of  society.  It  is 
as  much  a  duty  to  prevent  crime  as  it  is  to  punish  crime. 
Society's  concern  should  be  to  remove  the  causes  from 
which  crime  springs.  If  the  people  of  our  land  would 
protect  the  virtue  of  their  children,  their  people  from  mur- 
der, their  property  from  theft,  their  wealth  from  consuming 
tax  to  support  paupers  and  criminals,  they  must  see  to  it 
that  children  are  trained  to  ways  of  industry  and  self- 
control. 

This  question  of  early  industrial  training  of  the 
children  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  of  all  questions. 
In  so  limited  a  space  one  cannot  give  the  subject  the 
thought  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  I  only  trust  that  these 
few  thoughts  will  bring  able  minds  to  think,  write  and 
act  on  the  subject.  If  the  people  of  our  land  will  stop 
and  consider  for  one  moment  this  one  great  and  important 
question  of  how  to  prevent  crime,  they  will  say  it  is  time 
to  see  to  it  that  the  children  are  educated  in  industrial 
pursuits  ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  we  will  see  less 
pauperism,  less  crime,  and  many  less  young  men  in  our 
penal  institutions. 

A  paper  on  "Convict  Labor  in  the  East"  was  read  by 
General  Superintendent  JOSEPH  F.  ScoTT,  of  Massachusetts 
State  Reformatory. 

CONVICT   LABOR   IN   THE   EAST. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  questions,  and,  therefore, 
most  important  in  penitentiary  science,  is  Prison  Labor. 
To  so  adjust  it  that  neither  the  prisoner  nor  the  free  laborer 
shall  suffer  from  its  effects  is  the  concern  of  every  citizen 
interested  in  penology,  or  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  imprisonment 
the  sentiment  of  the  community  toward  the  criminal  was 
satisfied  if  the  prison  afforded  a  place  of  security,  of  an 
aspect  to  strike  terror  to  the  evil  doer,  inflicting  a  severity 
of  punishment  which  was  considered  essential  to  the  deter- 
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rence  of  crime.  Into  its  primitive  dungeons  were  thrown 
all  classes  of  criminals,  men,  women,  children,  of  every 
degree  of  degradation,  promiscuously  together.  They  were 
left  in  idleness  to  their  own  demoralization,  under  no 
restraint  but  the  four  walls  which  surrounded  them.  Their 
reformation  was  not  sought  nor  believed  in,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  towards  the  betterment  of  their  condition. 

It  need  not  be  demonstrated  how  this  enforced  idle- 
ness in  the  prison  was  demoralizing  to  discipline,  degrading 
to  the  prisoner,  a  slough  of  stagnation,  filled  with  disease 
and  insanity,  preventing  reformation,  and  a  burden  of 
expense  to  the  community,  for  your  own  observation  and 
experience  have  familiarized  you  with  its  baneful  effects, 
and  have  convinced  you  of  the  necessity  of  continuous 
labor  in  our  prisons. 

While  there  still  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
whether  such  labor  should  be  productive  or  unproductive, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
essentiality  of  labor  in  prisons  has  become  an  established 
principle  in  penology.  Our  concern  now  is  to  find  and 
introduce  that  kind  and  manner  of  labor  most  beneficial 
to  the  prisoner,  at  the  same  time  least  detrimental  to  the 
free  laborer,  and,  if  possible,  remunerative  to  the  state. 

We  are  indebted  to  Pope  Clement  XI  for  having  first 
successfully  introduced  labor  into  prison  discipline.  In  1704 
he  established  Saint  Michael's  prison  for  boys  and  young 
men,  in  Rome,  in  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  both 
workshops  and  school  rooms,  and  which  he  termed  a 
"  House  of  Correction."  Over  the  entrance,  and  upon  the 
walls  of  the  prison  he  placed  those  oft  quoted  inscriptions, 
containing  sentiments  upon  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
improve,  as  expressions  of  the  true  aims  of  prison  disci- 
pline— "  For  the  reformation  and  education  of  criminal 
youths  to  the  effect  that  those  who  when  idle  had  been 
injurious  to  the  state,  might,  when  better  instructed  and 
trained,  become  useful  to  it;"  also,  "It  is  of  little  use  to 
restrain  criminals  by  punishment  unless  you  reform  them 
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by  education."  But  for  over  a  century  after  Pope  Clement 
began  his  good  work  in  Saint  Michael's  prison,  little  was 
accomplished  in  other  parts  of  the  world  towards  the  bet- 
terment of  prisoners.  In  this  country  Massachusetts  was 
among  the  first  states  to  reform  her  penal  affairs,  and  as 
she  has  followed  the  other  eastern  states,  or  been  followed 
by  them  in  the  different  modes  of  convict  labor,  the  history 
of  her  penal  system  embodies  the  different  sentiments  con- 
cerning convict  labor  that  have  prevailed  in  the  East  from 
time  to  time. 

In  1805  the  first  state's  prison  was  established  at  a 
place  called  Lynde's  Point,  in  Charles  town.  Previous  to 
this  the  prisoners  had  been  supported  in  idleness  in  the 
county  jails,  and  a  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  existed. 
The  end  sought  in  establishing  the  state  prison  was  to  ob- 
tain a  greater  security  in  the  keeping  of  convicts,  and  to 
offer  an  opportunity  for  their  employment,  with  the  view 
of  bettering  their  condition,  and  reducing  the  expense  of 
their  imprisonment.  This  last  motive  has  usually  been  a 
potent  one  in  determining  the  administration  of  our  prisons, 
and  has  both  advanced  and  retarded  many  desired  movements. 
Stone-cutting  was  the  first  industry  introduced,  and  vessels 
could  discharge  at  the  prison  yard  the  cargoes  of  granite 
from  Quincy  and  other  quarries  along  the  coast.  It  was 
conducted  upon  the  state  account  plan,  and  the  finished 
product  found  a  ready  market  in  Boston,  at  which  time 
many  granite  buildings  were  in  process  of  construction. 
From  the  records  we  gather  that  the  prison  entered  into 
competition  with  other  bidders  for  the  furnishing  of  cut 
granite  for  construction.  A  superintendent  was  employed 
to  obtain  contracts  for  the  prison,  and  to  take  charge  of 
the  work.  He  was  paid,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  a 
regular  turnkey,  five  per  cent,  on  all  contracts  executed  at 
the  prison,  but  such  commissions  were  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  dollars  per  year.  But  this  did  not  afford  sufficient 
employment  for  all  of  the  convicts,  and  in  1807  the  first 
contract  to  let  the  labor  of  convicts  was  made  with  William 
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Little,  who  hired  twenty  convicts  to  work  at  harness  mak- 
ing, "  at  forty  dollars  per  week  for  the  first  six  months, 
and  fifty  dollars  per  week  after  that  period."  Contracts  for 
various  kinds  of  labor  were  successively  introduced.  These, 
with  stone-cutting  on  the  state  account  plan,  were  continued 
until  1828. 

From  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  contract  system 
there  arose  a  sharp  controversy  concerning  the    administra- 
tion   of  the    prison,    which    engaged    the    attention    of  the 
legislature    of    that   year,  and    resulted    in  the  abolishment 
of  the  old  Board    of  Visitors,  which    had    supervisory  con- 
trol of  the    prison,  and    the    creation    of  a    new    Board    of 
Directors  to    supersede    them.      Soon   after    assuming  office, 
they  made  the  following  report  to  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil:    "We  find  upon  entering  our  duties  that  seventy-eight 
convicts   were    let    out    at    thirty  cents    per    day  to    several 
contractors  by  whom  they  were  employed  as  cabinet-makers, 
brush-makers,  white-smiths,  tin-men    and    shoe-makers.      It 
has  been  ascertained  by  long    experience    that  less  was  ob- 
tained from  the  labor  of  convicts    thus    employed    than  for 
that  of  others,  and  what    was    still  more  important,  it  was 
found    that    the    intercourse    of    the    contractors    and    their 
agents  with  the  convicts,  tended  to   produce  much  disorder 
and  irregularity.      Motives  of  economy,  therefore,  combined 
with  due  regard  for  discipline,  recommend    the    discontinu- 
ance of  this  system."     In  this  same  report  they  also  recom- 
mend the  doing  away  with  stints  and  the  overwork  system 
which  had  been  allowed  under  the  contracts.      But  we  find 
from  the  records  that    much    difficulty  was    experienced    in 
keeping  the  men    constantly  employed    by  work  under   the 
state  account  plan,  and  they  were*  soon  obliged  to  abandon 
their  position,  and  within    less    than  a  year    had    begun  to 
introduce  new  contracts. 

Although  the  report  goes  on  to  say  :  u  Some  of  the 
prisoners  are  employed  in  the  setting  up  of  kegs,  the 
staves  and  headings  being  previously  prepared,  for  this 
work  the  warden  received  three  cents  a  keg,  this  work  can  be 
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done  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  prison, 
so  there  is  no  necessity  of  admitting  the  contractor  or  his 
agent  within  the  walls."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  trial  of  the  piece  price  plan,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  being  long  continued.  From  this  time, 
almost  uninterruptedly,  the  contract  system  prevailed  until 
abolished  by  the  legislature  in  1887,  holding  on  to  public 
favor  through  the  remuneration  it  afforded,  and  the  little 
demand  it  made  upon  the  administration  to  conduct  it, 
although  it  had  long  been  recognized  that  it  was  in  many 
ways  detrimental  to  good  administration. 

In  1887  the  Legislature  abolished  contract  labor  in  the 
state  prison,  reformatories  and  houses  of  correction,  and 
created  the  office  of  General  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  to 
have  control  of  the  prison  industries  throughout  the  state. 

The  Act  under  which  this  new  system  was  established 
provided  that  the  prisoners  should  be  employed  by  the 
warden,  superintendent  or  master  of  the  prison,  reformatory 
or  house  of  correction,  under  rules  established  by  the 
general  superintendent  of  prisons,  in  such  industries  as 
should  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  upon  by  said  chief 
officers  and  general  superintendent.  It  provided  that  the 
chief  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent, should  purchase  such  tools  and  implements  as  are 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  industries,  but  it  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  any  new  machinery  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  other  than  hand  or  foot  power.  It  provided 
that  the  general  superintendent,  or  chief  officer  under  his 
supervision,  should  purchase  all  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacturing,  and  sell  the  manufactured  product. 

Previous  to  this  Act  the  piece  price  system  had  been 
introduced  into  the  reformatories,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  it  was  permissable  under  the  new  act.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  allowing 
the  retention  of  the  piece  price  system,  and  later  in  the 
session  amended  the  act  of  the  previous  year,  changing 
many  of  its  essential  features.  The  clause  prohibiting  the 
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introduction  of  new  machinery  was  repealed,  and  the 
powers  .of  the  general  superintendent  were  materially 
diminished.  The  buying  of  the  materials,  and  the  selling 
of  the  finished  product  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  prison  and  reformatories,  and  the  office 
of  the  general  superintendent  became  simply  supervisory. 

Under  the  Acts  of  these  two  years  the  industries  in 
the  state  prison  and  some  of  the  houses  of  correction  were 
established  on  the  state  account  system,  and  the  reforma- 
tories and  the  other  houses  of  correction  generally  adopted 
the  piece  price  system.  Since  then  there  has  been  but 
little  change  with  the  exception  that  some  piece  price  work 
has  been  substituted  for  the  state  account  work  in  the 
state  prison. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  systems  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  than  the  contract  system, 
and  there  is  no  probability  of  a  return  to  that  system, 
although  it  is  thought  to  be  more  remunerative  to  the 
state  than  either  of  the  other  systems. 

The  piece  price  and  the  state  account  systems  have 
placed  the  entire  control  of  all  foremen  and  instructors 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  several  institutions, 
enabling  them  to  maintain  a  better  discipline.  The  state 
account  system  has  greatly  added  to  the  duties  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  several  institutions  by  adding  the  cares 
of  manufacturing,  and  the  supervision  of  the  purchasing  of 
materials  and  selling  of  stock,  and  while  it  offers  facilities 
for  continuous  employment  of  the  prisoners,  it  has  proved 
much  less  remunerative  than  the  contract  system,  and  in 
some  instances  has  shown  a  deficit  when  the  business  of 
the  year  was  closed,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  this 
system  is  more  serious  in  its  effects  upon  free  labor  by 
offering  a  more  dangerous  competition  than  the  contract 
system. 

The  state  invariably  sells,  and  is  obliged  to  sell,  less 
than  the  contractor  with  the  same  goods,  who  many  times 
has  a  similar  product  from  other  sources,  and  whose  inter- 
ests require  the  maintenance  of  the  market  price. 
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The  piece  price  system  seems  to  have  embodied  all  of 
the  advantages  of  the  state  account  system  with  less  of  its 
disadvantages.  It  has  in  no  way  lessened  the  authority 
of  the  administration  in  the  control  of  affairs,  but  relieved 
it  of  the  cares  of  buying  and  selling  which  consumed  a 
large  amount  of  time.  It  has  been  more  remunerative  but 
has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  stability  of  employ- 
ment which  the  state  account  system  affords,  although  the 
inconvenience  from  this  source  has  been  very  slight. 

Free  labor,  which  is  prejudiced  against  all  convict 
labor,  does  not  distinguish  particularly  between  these  different 
systems,  but  continually  clamors  for  the  abolishment  of 
them  all,  and  the  tendency  of  the  legislation  indicates  that 
it  will  eventually  be  successful  in  its  abolishment,  or  at 
least  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  output  from  convict 
labor. 

Each  year  brings  some  new  restrictions  upon  it.  The 
numbers  to  be  employed  in  any  one  industry  have  been 
regulated.  In  some  states  the  branding  of  prison  goods 
has  been  enforced,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  bill 
before  Congress  prohibiting  the  transportation  from  one 
state  to  another  of  articles  manufactured  by  convict  labor. 
This  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  would  entirely  do 
away  with  the  present  systems  of  labor  in  prisons,  and 
while  it  may  not  pass  the  present  Congress,  it  but  indi- 
cates the  opposition  convict  labor  is  arousing. 

While  the  prison  officials  of  the  East  do  not  admit 
the  soundness  of  the  theories  which  the  labor  element  puts 
forth,  they  are  by  no  means  sure  that  these  theories  will 
not  prevail  in  shaping  our  legislation,  and  the  question 
which  engages  our  attention  is  what  manner  of  employ- 
ment can  be  introduced  into  our  prisons  if  the  present 
system  is  abolished. 

If  prison  discipline  is  simply  to  be  maintained,  many 
forms  of  unproductive  labor  could  be  introduced,  and  the 
crank  and  treadmill  would  be  preferable  to  idleness,  and  the 
question  might  be  solved  through  unproductive  labor. 

5 
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But  the  sentiment  of  the  present  day  demands  that  an 
effort  shall  be  made  for  the  reformation  as  well  as  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  prisoner,  and  if  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoner  is  attempted  there  must  be  brought  into  the 
prison  some  mode  of  labor  beneficial  to  the  prisoner.  This 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  least  detriment  to  free 
labor  by  the  introduction  of  instructive  labor  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  remuneration,  and  at  a  somewhat  additional  increase 
of  expense. 

It  has  been  quite  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  some  of 
our  reformatories  that  purely  instructive  labor  offers  a 
practical  solution  of  the  question,  and  that  prisoners  may 
be  so  employed  as  to  derive  a  benefit  to  themselves  with- 
out any  serious  effect  upon  free  labor,  and  the  teaching  of 
trades  to  convicts  meets  with  much  less  opposition  from 
the  labor  organizations  than  their  employment  in  produc- 
tive industries. 

Admitting  that  instructive  labor  is  not  practical  under 
all  conditions,  especially  in  those  prisons  where  the  con- 
victs are  serving  sentences  for  exceedingly  short  or  exceed- 
ingly long  terms,  the  great  bulk  of  prisoners  belong  to 
that  class  in  which  it  would  be  entirely  feasible  to  apply 
this  system,  and  the  loss  which  would  follow  to  the  state 
from  the  diminished  earnings  of  its  convicts  would  be 
'compensated  by  the  greater  facilities  offered  the  convicts 
for  reformation,  and  the  protection  to  the  free  laborer  from 
their  competition. 

Under  a  system  of  instructive  labor  the  trades  taught 
should  be  varied  and  numerous,  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  instruct  the  convict  in  such  trades  as  his  abilities  and 
inclinations  best  fit  him,  that  he  may  be  developed  into  a 
self-supporting  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
overcrowding  of  a  few  occupations  with  the  criminal  class. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  time  required  to  learn  a  trade 
is  made  much  shorter  by  systematic  and  intelligent  in- 
struction in  trade  schools  than  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
by  a  careful  selection  of  trades,  prisoners,  even  though 
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sentenced  for  very  short  terms,  could  be  instructed  suf- 
ficiently to  place  them  upon  a  fair  industrial  basis,  while 
those  for  longer  terms  could  attain  that  proficiency  and  skill 
which  woiild  enable  them  to  not  only  obtain  employment 
but  to  command  the  respect  which  is  always  given  to  a 
thorough  workman.  Under  this  system  of  instructive 
labor,  all  construction  and  repairs  of  the  prison  buildings 
are  possible,  materially  diminishing  much  of  the  expense 
which  is  necessary  under  prevailing  systems  of  prison 
management,  and  if  farming  is  included  in  the  branches 
taught,  occupation  can  be  furnished  to  many,  both  profit- 
able to  the  prisoner  and  the  institution. 

The  invitation  to  prepare  this  paper  for  the  Wardens' 
Association  was  accompanied  by  a  request  that  I  give  a 
description  of  the  instructive  labor  at  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory.  At  the  present  time  there  are  upwards  of 
one  thousand  prisoners  there  confined.  The  remunerative 
industries  are  shoemaking  and  chairmaking,  conducted  upon 
the  piece  price  plan.  All  of  the  prisoners  are  employed 
either  in  these  industries,  or  carrying  on  the  prison  work, 
a  portion  of  each  day.  Some  over  five  hundred  are  em- 
ployed for  a  half  day  each  in  the  trade  schools.  There 
are,  at  present,  classes  in  plumbing,  blacksmithing,  tin- 
smithing,  bricklaying,  plastering,  painting,  printing,  engrav- 
ing, and  wood-working,  the  last  comprising  carpentering, 
woodturning,  carving,  and  sloyd  work.  Each  prisoner 
attending  the  trade  schools  receives  one  hour  a  day  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  in  addition  to  his  regular  school  work. 
In  all  cases  work  is  done  from  the  drawings  made.  The 
courses  for  each  class  have  been  prepared  with  care,  with 
the  view  of  developing  manual  skill,  and  giving  each 
prisoner  proficiency  in  a  definite  trade.  An  earnest  interest 
is  usually  apparent,  and  the  progress,  in  most  cases,  is  sur- 
prisingly rapid.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  work 
the  institution  affords  considerable  opportunity  for  much 
practical  work.  During  the  past  summer  a  cell  block  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  cells  was  constructed  by  these 
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trade  schools.  Upwards  of  a  million  brick  were  used  in 
its  construction,  and  were  laid  by  forty  bricklayers  who  had 
received  all  their  instruction  in  these  classes.  The  wood- 
work, painting  and  plumbing  gave  employment  to  the 
classes  in  these  departments,  and  the  woskmanship  through- 
out is  equal  to,  if  not  superior,  to  the  original  buildings. 
Many  of  the  prisoners,  after  completing  the  courses  pur- 
sued there,  have  been  able  to  obtain  employment  at  good 
wages  in  the  trades  there  learned,  and  I  am  convinced,  if 
the  other  modes  of  employment  were  abandoned,  and  the 
whole  energy  directed  toward  instructive  labor,  that  in 
nearly  all  cases,  a  thorough  trade  could  be  taught,  and 
the  results  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  convict 
and  the  state.  Manual  qualification  is  the  strongest  safe- 
guard against  crime,  and  one  of  the  most  potent  influ- 
ences in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  And  that  mode 
of  labor  which  can  accomplish  this  with  the  least  jeop- 
ardy to  free  labor  should  be  established  in  our  penal 
system. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Warden 
WRIGHT,  of  Pennsylvania: 

Resolved :  That  the  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association  be  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  name  a  committee  of  seven  persons,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  warden  or  superintendent  of  a  penal  or  reformatory 
institution  in  active  service,  to  which  committee  shall  be  committed  the 
duty  of  nominating  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 
also  of  presenting  for  discussion  and  action  of  this  Association  such  ques- 
tions as  shall  seem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  for  which  this 
Association  was  organized. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Warden  PATTEN,  of 
Indiana. 

Voted. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  Probably  since  industries  were  first 
started  in  prisons  they  were  never  in  greater  peril  than 
now,  owing  to  existing  legislation  in  New  York  and  Ohio 
and  pending  legislation  in  Massachusetts  and  Kentucky. 
Such  legislation  practically  crushes  the  industries  in  other 
states.  Therefore  in  self-defence  every  state  will  be  com- 
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pelled  to  adopt  such  a  law,  and  to  sell  their  goods  within 
their  own  states.  There  is  a  license  law  under  which 
men  desiring  to  deal  in  prison  goods  made  in  any  other 
states  must  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  privilege  and  he  is  required  to  give  a  bond 
of  five  thousand  dollars  and  from  time  to  time  he  must 
give  sworn  statements  of  the  goods  purchased  and  sold, 
naming  the  state,  the  prison  and  the  contractor.  That  is  to 
be  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  each  state, 
which  means  that  it  is  to  be  published  from  time  to  time, 
and  any  one  dealing  in  prison  made  goods  will  be  boycotted. 
Therefore  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business. 
Congress  is  asked  to  pass  four  different  labor  bills.  One 
of  them  is  the  O'Neill  bill  and  is  as  follows: — 

A  BILIv 

To  protect  free  labor  and  the  industries  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed from  the  injurious  effects  of  convict  labor  by  confining 
the  sale  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  manufactured  by  con- 
vict labor  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  produced. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  every  person  who 
knowingly  transports,  or  causes  to  be  delivered  for  transportation,  from 
the  state  or  territory  in  which  they  are  in  whole  or  in  part  manufac- 
tured any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  in  whole  or  in  part  manufactured 
by  convict  labor,  in  any  prison,  penitentiary,  reformatory,  or  other  es- 
tablishment in  which  convict  labor  is  employed,  to  or  into  any  other 
state  or  territory,  or  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both,  such  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
such  wares,  goods,  or  merchandise  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  United  States  dis- 
trict attorneys  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  this  Act  by  any  person 
making  the  complaint  under  oath,  and  the  same  shall  be  heard  before 
any  district  or  circuit  court  in  the  United  States  or  territorial  court 
holden  within  the  district  in  which  the  violation  of  this  Act  has  been 
committed. 

SEC.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  and  after  its  passage. 
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The  following  is  the  law  recently  enacted  in  Ohio: 

A  BILL 

To    regulate    the    sale    of    convict-made    goods,    wares    and    merchandise 
manufactured  by  convicts  in  other  states. 

SECTION  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporation 
to  expose  for  sale  within  the  state  of  Ohio,  without  first  obtaining  from 
the  secretary  of  state  a  license  to  sell,  any  convict-made  goods,  mer- 
chandise or  wares,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

SECTION  2.  Every  person,  persons  or  corporation  desiring  to  act  as 
agents  for  or  to  deal  in  convict-made  goods,  merchandise  or  wares,  before 
exposing  such  goods  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  shall  make 
an  application  in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  state,  setting  forth  his  or 
their  residence  or  office,  the  class  of  goods  he,  they  or  it  desires  to  deal 
in,  the  town,  village  or  city,  giving  the  street  number  at  which  he,  they 
or  it  intends  to  locate,  together  with  names  of  two  or  more  responsible 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  who  shall  enter  into  a  bond  of  not  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars  to  guarantee  that  the  said  applicant  will,  in 
all  and  every  particular,  comply  with  any  and  all  laws  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  regulating  and  prescribing  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise. 

SECTION  3.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license 
to  such  applicant  for  one  year,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which 
license  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  such  person,  persons  or  corporation, 
and  shall  be  kept  conspicuously  posted  in  his,  their  or  its  place  of 
business. 

SECTION  4.  Such  person,  persons  or  corporation  shall  annually, 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  in  each  year,  transmit  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  a  verified  statement  setting  forth  : 

First.      The  name  of  the  person,  persons  or  corporation. 

Second.      His,  their  or  its  place  of  business. 

Third.  The  names  of  the  persons,  agents,  wardens  or  keepers  of 
any  prison,  jail,  penitentiary  or  reformatory,  or  establishment  using  con- 
vict labor,  with  whom  he  has  done  business,  and  the  person,  persons  or 
corporation  to  whom  he  has  sold  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  giving 
the  state,  city  or  town  and  street  number  of  such  purchaser  or  pur- 
chasers. 

Fourth.  In  general  terms  the  amount  paid  to  each  of  such  agents, 
wardens  or  keepers  for  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  and  the  character 
of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  so  received. 

SECTION  5.  Every  person,  persons,  or  corporation  shall  pay  annu- 
ally, upon  the  issue  of  said  license  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  to  the  secretary  of  state  as  a  license  fee,  which 
amount  shall  be  credited  to  the  maintenance  account  of  the  state  prison. 

SECTION  6.  Licenses  shall  be  for  one  year  unless  revoked  as  subse- 
quently provided. 
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SECTION  7.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  have  power  to  revoke  the 
license  of  any  person,  persons  or  corporations  upon  satisfactory  evidence 
or  upon  conviction  for  any  violation  of  any  law  regulating  the  sale  of 
convict-made  goods,  wares  and  merchandise;  but  no  such  revocation  shall 
be  made  until  after  due  notice  to  the  person,  persons  or  corporations  so 
complained  of;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  said  secretary  of 
state,  or  his  authorized  agents,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oath,  and 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  persons  and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
et  cetera. 

SECTION  8.  When  upon  complaint  or  otherwise  the  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics  has  reason  to  believe  that  this  act  is  being  violated, 
he  shall  advise  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such 
alleged  violation  has  occurred,  of  that  fact,  giving  the  information  in 
support  of  his  conclusions,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  shall  at  once 
institute  the  proper  legal  proceedings  to  compel  compliance  with  this 
act.  Any  person  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  hundred  dollars  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars, or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months  nor 
less  than  ten  days,  or  both. 

SECTION  9.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corpora- 
tion to  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  violation,  upon  the  part  of  any  per- 
son, persons  or  corporation,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  such  person, 
persons  or  corporations,  one-half  of  the  fine  provided  for  by  this  act,  which 
shall  be  secured,  shall  be  paid  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics, 
to  be  used  by  him  in  investigating  and  securing  information  regarding 
violations  of  this  act,  and  in  paying  expenses  of  securing  convictions 
for  violations  thereof. 

SECTION  10.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  the  products  of  the 
prisons  or  other  penal  institutions  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

SECTION  n.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1895. 

COPY   OF   LETTER   SENT  TO   ALL    THE   WARDENS   OF    STATE 
PRISONS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

DETROIT  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION, 
Jos.  NICHOLSON,  Supt. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  May  26,  1894. 

DEAR  SIR  : — I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress, which  tells  its  own  mischievous  purpose. 

Six  years  ago  the  same  bill,  introduced  by  Congressman  O'Neill,  was 
barely  defeated,  and  only  then  by  obstructive  tactics.  Should  this  bill 
become  a  law  every  state  would  be  compelled  to  practically  keep  their 
prisoners  in  idleness  with  its  attending  evils. 

Please  see  that  your  senators  and  representatives  are  fully  informed 
of  the  evils  that  would  result  to  your  prison  from  such  a  bill  becoming 
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a  law,  for  unless  every  prison  warden,  and  all  friends  of  a  humane 
prison  system,  individually  interest  themselves  immediately,  and  help  to 
stop  the  passage  of  this  bill,  it  will  be  too  late.  Only  prompt  and  ener- 
getic work  can  prevent  this  bill  from  becoming  a  law. 

Yours  truly, 

Jos.   NICHOLSON. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  The  question  of  labor  in  prisons 
in  Pennsylvania  is  considered  to  be  purely  local.  We  have 
endeavored  in  selecting  industries  to  make  them  the  least 
competitive  with  outside  labor  possible.  In  my  own 
prison  we  selected  mat-making  which  then,  and  at  this 
moment,  does  not  employ  six  hundred  free  laborers  in  the 
United  States.  Our  trades-union  people  said,  "get  at  any- 
thing you  please  so  you  don't  make  iron  ,or  steel."  So  we 
selected  mat-making.  We  now  sell  all  over  the  United 
States,  not  in  any  one  place  touching  any  one's  interest. 
The  six  hundred  free  men  outside,  when  we  started,  were 
running  on  half  time,  but  are  now  running  full  time. 
There  are  only  four  or  five  other  factories  besides  ours. 
We  believe  that  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about  when  he  investigated  the  extent  of 
prison  industries  and  decided,  in  a  report  made  to  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  that  if  every  prisoner  in  the  United 
States  were  employed  at  making  shoes  that  the  effect  upon 
the  price  of  shoes  would  not  amount  to  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pair.  But  as  there  are  now  thirty  or  forty  differ- 
ent prison  industries,  it  is  impossible  that  prison  labor  can 
interfere  with  outside  labor.  If  these  bills  pass  I  do  not 
know  any  part  that  will  be  worse  struck  than  the  South. 
It  will  then  be  impossible  for  Tennessee  to  send  coal  or 
cotton  out  of  the  state  which  is  worked  by  convict  labor. 
The  mines  of  Tennessee  are  largely  filled  with  convicts. 
I  believe  resolutions  should  be  adopted  by  this  Congress, 
and  local  committees  should  be  appointed  to  work  with  the 
various  legislatures.  In  asking  this  I  am  aware  that  the 
policy  of  the  Prison  Association  would  be  reversed.  Up 
to  this  time  you  have  dealt  with  generalities.  You  have 
never  squarely  met  the  subject.  You  once  requested  the 
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national  government  to  provide  its  own  prisons,  and  we 
succeeded  in  getting  an  act  of  congress  passed  for  that 
purpose,  but  as  it  did  not  carry  with  it  an  appropriation 
of  money,  it  never  amounted  to  anything. 

That  such  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  is  maintained  by  several  prominent  lawyers 
whose  attention  has  been  invited  to  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  eminent  lawyers  also  say  that  such  state 
laws  as  these  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
on;  but  until  that  is  proved  our  industries  will  be  par- 
alyzed. In  the  meantime  what  are  you  doing  about  it? 
What  is  Illinois  to  do  with  half  a  million  dollars  tied  up  in 
plant,  or  Pennsylvania  with  twenty-five  hundred  prisoners 
idle?  One  of  our  governors  said  to  me  "  make  your 
goods  and  burn  them  but  keep  your  men  at  work."  What 
they  shall  be  employed  at  and  how  we  prison  men  shall 
act  turns  on  the  intelligent  action  of  this  Association  at 
this  time.  The  law  of  Ohio  providing  for  branding  con- 
vict-made goods  has  been  declared  by  the  attorney  general 
of  Ohio  unconstitutional. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  the  following  committee: 
Wardens  E.  S. ,  Wright,  Pennsylvania,  C.  F.  Durston,  New 
York,  R.  L.  Allen,  Illinois,  P.  R.  Costello,  Ohio,  and  ex- 
warden  C.  E.  Felton,  Chicago. 

Warden  PATTEN  objected  to  having  any  one  on  the 
committee  who  was  not  in  active  service  as  a  warden. 
He  thought  the  main  point  to  be  considered  was  how 
prisoners  were  to  be  kept  at  productive  labor.  The  state 
has  no  right  to  rob  a  man  because  it  has  put  him  in 
prison.  A  man  should  be  made  to  support  himself  while 
he  is  in  prison  and  any  surplus  that  he  makes  ought  to  go 
to  him.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  the  Association  dabbling 
in  anything  that  affects  the  labor  of  the  country. 

President  NICHOLSON.  Those  remarks  should  have 
been  made  before  the  vote  was  passed  but  it  may  be  better 
to  let  Warden  PATTEN  have  his  say.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  wardens  and  superintendents  hold  a  position  sec- 
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ond  to  no  other  officer  under  the  government.  It  is  their 
duty  to  say  to  the  government  and  legislatures  of  the 
states,  "  From  our  experience  we  ask  you  to  do  so  and  so." 
How  many  legislatures  know  anything  about  practically 
caring  for  convicts? 

Mr.  R.  A.  BUTLER,  of  Ohio,  said  that  he  also  objected 
to  any  man  being  on  the  committee  who  was  not  an  active 
warden. 

Captain  WRIGHT  explained  that  any  members  who 
had  become  such  when  they  were  wardens  retained  their 
membership  even  after  retiring  from  the  active  duties  of 
wardens  and  their  experience  was  as  valuable  as  that  of 
any  active  warden. 

Major    McCLAUGHRY    confirmed    what    Captain    WRIGHT 
had  said. 

Mr.  FELTON  asked  that  his  name  might  be  with- 
drawn from  the  committee. 

Captain  WRIGHT.  The  work  of  this  committee  will 
demand  much  speaking  and  writing  and  several  journeys 
to  Washington.  We  need  upon  it  a  gentleman  from  Chi- 
cago, because  much  of  the  trouble  in  the  West  comes  from 
that  region.  Mr.  Felton  is  from  Chicago  and  we  need 
him.  I  object  to  his  withdrawal. 

Warden  DURSTON.  Colonel  FELTON  is  not  an  active 
warden  but  he  has  sufficient  interest  in  the  prison  question 
to  come  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  attend  this  Associa- 
tion. I  hope  he  will  remain  on  this  committee. 

After  some  discussion  during  which  Colonel  FELTON 
withdrew  his  name  it  was  voted  that  the  committee  should 
be  made  to  consist  of  seven  members  instead  of  two  and 
the  names  of  Warden  J.  W.  FRENCH,  of  Indiana,  and  Warden 
HENRY  GEORGE,  of  Kentucky,  and  HENRY  WOLFER,  Minne- 
sota, were  added. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States 
recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress, 
authorizing  the  Department  of  Justice  to  establish  in  said  department  a 
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bureau  for  the  identification  of  criminals  and  the  collection  and  dissem- 
ination of  criminal  information,  and  making  appropriation  for  the  same. 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the  President 
and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

The  President  asked  that  the  papers  of  the  morning 
might  be  discussed. 

DISCUSSION   OF  THE   PAPERS   PRESENTED. 

Mr.  J.  J.  L,YTLE,  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Warden  Scott  whether  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  select 
the  trade  they  will  learn? 

Superintendent  ScoTT.  When  I  can  consult  them  I 
do  so.  We  are  regulated  by  the  number  we  can  employ 
in  any  one  class. 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN,  Michigan.  One  point  inter- 
ested me.  By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  every  convict 
sent  to  a  reformatory  or  prison  must  be  sent  to  hard  labor. 
The  difficulty  of  furnishing  labor  in  many  of  our  institu- 
tions has  given  the  wardens  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  In 
the  prison  of  which  I  have  charge  at  the  present  time  out 
of  a  population  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  there  are  nearly 
two  hundred  men  who  are  not  employed.  I  have  no  facil- 
ities for  employing  them,  still,  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  they  are  sent  there  to  be  put  at  hard  labor.  The 
state  has  made  no  provision  for  furnishing  labor  and  there 
is  not  shop  room.  We  are  working  under  a  contract  sys- 
tem or  state  account,  on  the  piece  price  plan.  The  con- 
tractors employ  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  half  time> 
working  them  every  other  day.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  locked  up  every  other 
day  in  the  week  without  labor.  In  trying  to  carry  on  any 
industries  on  state  account  we  find  a  difficulty  in  employ- 
ing all  the  labor  and  in  selling  the  product  that  we  man- 
ufacture. The  question  with  the  warden  is  whether  he 
shall  pile  up  the  product.  The  law  has  made  no  provi- 
sion for  a  working  capital.  We  have  also  the  difficulty  or 
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the  labor  unions  interfering  with  any  industry  that  we 
establish.  If  we  undertake  to  work  men  on  the 
piece  price  plan  that  industry  represented  by  the  labor 
union  immediately  comes  upon  us  and  says  that  industry 
must  be  stopped.  Now  the  authority  that  the  warden  has 
in  the  prison  is  absolute.  At  the  same  time  he  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  and  is  subject  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  public.  If  he  wants  to  keep  his  place  he  must  insist 
upon  executing  the  law  which  he  has  sworn  to  execute  in 
furnishing  labor.  I  trust  this  convention  will  take  up 
these  practical  questions  so  that  we  may  go  back  with 
some  information  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  us  in  solving 
this  problem. 

Chaplain  GEORGE  C.  HADDOCK,  N.  J.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  paper  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  find  in  my  own  work  of  trying  to  fit  the  con- 
vict for  usefulness  a  hindrance  in  the  fact  that  after  his 
term  is  over  he  receives  only  money  enough  to  pay  his 
fare  to  the  county  from  which  he  was  sent.  Do  they  in 
Massachusetts  give  the  convict  an  opportunity  for  making 
money  by  overwork?  With  us  that  chance  is  shut  off. 
I  recall  one  poor  fellow  of  twenty-five  shut  up  for  his  first 
offence  who  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  not  a  living 
relative  and  that  when  he  got  out  of  prison  he  did  not 
know  where  he  could  get  a  dollar. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  under  the  able 
lead  of  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Emily  William- 
son, are  moving  for  an  agency  to  meet  the  prisoner  as  he 
leaves  the  prison  and  to  secure  for  him  employment. 

Superintendent  ScoTT.  Instead  of  giving  a  man  an 
opportunity  for  overwork,  which  we  think  is  a  vicious 
plan,  we  find  more  satisfactory  results  in  appropriating 
money  for  their  help  when  they  are  discharged.  The  state 
does  that.  For  the  state  prison  there  are  $30,000,  and  for 
the  Reformatory  $5,000  a  year.  The  women  in  the  Sher- 
born  Reformatory  are  bound  out  and  are  given  the  wages 
earned  in  the  families  where  they  go. 
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Mr.  LYTLE.  Pennsylvania  gives  five  dollars  to  any 
one  living  within  ten  miles  of  the  prison  and  ten  dollars 
beyond  that.  We  have  an  appropriation  of  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  out  of  that  I  can  send  a  man  to  his 
friends  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  B.  W.  LYNN,  Richmond,  Va.      I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the    paper    read,  but    that    method    would  not  suit 
our    Virginia    people    with    the    present    condition    of    our 
treasury.     We  have   nearly  fifteen    hundred    convicts.      The 
laws  give  the  superintendent  large  powers,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  find    employment    for    these    people    and 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  the  institu- 
tion self-sustaining.      I   turned    by  attention    to    that  point. 
I    found    that  a   great    many  of  our    men    were    hired    out 
to    make  railroads — hired    to    contractors.      The    law    made 
it    my  business    to    visit    them    once    in    sixty  days,  and   I 
found  the  men  were  not  as  well  treated  as  they  should  be. 
They  were  hard  worked,  with  long  hours,  badly  fed,  and  so 
I  kicked  up  a  rumpus  every  time  I  went.      Finally  I  took 
my  men  all    in,  and    I    suggested  that    we    should    enlarge 
our  industrial  plant  inside  the  walls  where  these  men  could 
be  cared  for  by  the  officers  of  the   state.      We  have  now  a 
shoe  plant  where  we  work    about    eight    hundred  men  and 
a    hundred    women.      We    work    about  a    hundred    on    our 
tobacco  contract.      I  want    employment  for  every  man,  and 
I  am  looking    about    to    see  what  I  can    put  them  to.      If 
these  laws  prevail  it  will  place   us    in  a  very    embarrassing 
situation.      Our    men    have  to    be  fed  and  clothed.      I  said 
to  the    committee  of  the  Legislature   last  winter,  when  the 
question  was  up  that  threatened   to    destroy  our    industries, 
"What  shall  I  do,  call  on  the  state  for  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  employ  them,  or    employ  them  as  a  busi- 
ness man  would,  and    try  to    make    them    self-sustaining?" 
The  result    was,  I  turned    into    the    treasury    $28,000    over 
and  above  expenses,  and  the  year  before   $43,000.      I  men- 
tion this  to  show  that  the  industries  will  pay  for  maintain- 
ing   convicts,  and    that    they  can    be    treated    better    inside 
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than  elsewhere,  better  certainly  than  when  employed  to 
build  railroads. 

Mr.  GEORGE  A.  KELLY,  Pennsylvania.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  thinks  overwork 
vicious. 

Superintendent  ScoTT.  Under  the  old  system  the 
prisoners  were  given  a  certain  proportion  of  their  earnings. 
Under  that  system  many  of  the  men  undoubtedly  worked 
harder  than  now,  but  their  whole  energy  was  spent  in  accu- 
mulating money  for  themselves.  They  did  a  great  amount 
of  work,  but  there  was  no  system  for  keeping  the  money 
till  they  were  released  or  for  giving  it  to  their  families. 
They  were  allowed  to  draw  from  it  and  they  used  it,  as  a 
general  thing,  for  demoralization.  If  they  have  money  to  their 
credit  they  will  gamble  for  it.  The  original  plan  was  to  have 
the  money  go  to  their  families,  but  we  never  found  that  much 
went  that  way.  Sometimes  a  man  did  go  out  with  some 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  his  credit,  but  we  did  not  find  it 
good  policy  to  let  a  man  go  out  with  so  much  money. 

A  Delegate.  The  evil  of  overwork  would  not  apply 
if  the  warden  kept  the  money  in  his  own  hands  till  the 
man's  discharge. 

Superintendent  ScoTT.  It  was  not  thought  wise  to 
put  so  much  money  into  the  hands  of  a  man  on  leaving 
prison. 

Mr.  GEORGE  A.  KELLY,  Pennsylvania.  The  majority 
of  prisoners  are  men  who  have  spent  much  money  but 
who  earned  very  little.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
value  of  money,  but  when  they  earn  a  small  pittance 
by  the  sweat  of  their  face  they  are  taught  the  most 
valuable  lesson  in  regard  to  the  value  of  money,  and 
in  that  way  they  receive  a  needed  education.  Many 
of  these  prisoners  leave  their  families  destitute,  and,  so  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  many  families  have  been  aided  by 
what  the  prisoners  could  earn.  Unfortunately  the  condition 
of  industries  has  been  such  that  we  have  had  to  withdraw 
overwork.  While  I  can  see  that  tinless  this  svstem  is 
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guarded  it  might  produce  more  or  less  demoralization,  yet 
I  think  if  a  man  acquires  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  man  will  dissipate  the 
money.  It  may  be  given  to  his  family.  What  we  regret 
is,  that  when  the  prisoner  goes  out  he  goes  with  too  little 
money.  The  Prison  Association  generally  provides  tickets 
to  take  them  to  their  homes.  I  should  be  sorry  to  feel 
that  the  system  of  overwork  is  in  itself  pernicious.  If  it 
is  so,  then  I  want  to  set  my  face  against  it,  but  I  believe, 
if  properly  managed,  the  earning  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day  by  these  men  is  an  education  which  they 
need. 

Superintendent  ScoTT.  When  overwork  was  done  away 
with  it  was  met  with  rejoicing  by  the  prisoners.  It  had 
been  a  source  of  great  discontent.  A  great  number  of 
men  cannot  be  employed  on  these  contracts,  and  it  made 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  throughout  the  prison.  If  money  is 
to  be  giveu,  I  believe  it  should  be  furnished  by  the  state 
and  not  by  the  contractor,  and  it  should  be  given  to  the 
prisoners  whether  they  work  on  the  contract  or  in  the 
laundry.  They  should  have  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
gross  earnings,  a  certain  percentage.  They  should  all  be 
treated  alike.  And  then  I  would  carry  it  farther.  I  would 
credit  them  with  so  much  every  day,  and  I  would  charge 
them  for  clothing  and  food ;  for  everything  that  they  have, 
and  what  they  had  at  the  end  I  would  let  them  carry  with 
them.  I  think  that  would  give  them  the  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  a  dollar.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  clothing.  If  they  can  get  new  clothing  when 
it  is  torn  they  will  not  take  care  of  it.  If  they  had  to 
pay  for  it  they  would  learn  the  value  of  it.  We  should 
make  men  pay  for  going  so  prison  instead  of  paying  them 
for  going  there.  If  parents  who  have  vicious  children 
knew  that  they  would  have  to  pay  their  expenses  in  prison 
they  would  take  great  pains  to  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  WASHBURN.  Does  the  state  pay,  or  the  county 
from  which  the  men  come? 
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Superintendent  ScoTT.     The  state  at  large. 

Captain  WRIGHT.  Unless  you  have  remunerative 
employment  you  cannot  have  any  overwork.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia the  counties  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  their  men  and 
it  is  taken  entirely  out  of  the  question  of  state  politics. 
We  hear  very  little  about  the  maintenance  of  prisoners. 

Adjourned  at  12:30  P.  M. 


CHARLES  F.  DURSTON, 
Late  Warden  Sing  Sing  Prison. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 
THE  CHAPLAINS'  MEETING. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Congress  on  Monday  after- 
noon was  conducted  by  the  National  Chaplains'  Associa- 
tion, REV.  GEORGE  H.  HICKOX,  D.  D.,  of  Jackson, 
Michigan,  President  of  the  Association,  in  the  chair. 

The  Scripture  was  read  by  Chaplain  HALL,  of  Canon 
City,  Colorado,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain 
MADDOCK,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  "  Coronation "  was  sung 
by  the  audience,  and  President  HICKOX  then  gave  the 
annual  address. 

THE    PRISON    AND    ITS    WORK. 

To  employ,  to  educate,  and  to  correct  ''criminals," 
and  then  restore  them  to  citizenship.  Is  it  acceptable 
that  this  be  our  thought  for  the  present  moment? 
Doubtless  reflection  and  resources  may  find  place  and 
employment  for  the  time  indicated. 

To  relieve  the  criminal  of  criminality,  to  separate  the 
individual  from  his  vices,  is  a  service,  is  a  business,  a 
task  which  can  hardly  anticipate  completeness  in  meth- 
ods or  solid  result  of  work  expended  upon  each  man, 
there  will  be  faihires. 

HOWT  to  conduct,  manage,  and  discipline  a  prison  will 
be  forever  an  open  question;  new  conditions  of  social, 
scientific,  and  moral  advancement  will  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. How  to  do  prison  work  is  a  question  also,  which 
will  be  an  open  one,  and  call  for  and  control  the  thought 
of  every  well  selected  prison  officer.  The  work  of  an 
officer  in  any  position  must  be  done,  and  well  done.  The 
constant  question  will  be  in  what  way  ?  The  spirit  of  com- 
mand and  the  language  of  wise  control  do  not  change. 
6 
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Simply  to  "watch"  a  few  men  in  a  shop  with  noth- 
ing more  pertaining  to  the  duty  of  an  officer  is  easy— 
too  easy — and  it  is  a  task  neither  to  be  coveted  or 
retained.  Generous,  positive,  wide-awake,  aggressive  char- 
acter is  as  essential  in  prison  officials,  guards  and  keep- 
ers as  an  alert  and  vigilant  eye. 

The  entire  corps  of  officers  will,  and  ought  as  individ- 
uals, affect  each  department, — all  the  assignments  of  the 
prison.  Each  man  should  know  and  he  ought  to  real- 
ize he  has  and  must  retain  a  positive  influence  for 
good,  and  be  resolved  to  maintain  it,  and  steadily  in- 
crease its  disciplinary  effectiveness.  A  vicious  man,  a 
"criminal"  —for  to  him  only  this  paper  refers — a  criminal 
is  a  harsh,  gross  feature  in  any  society,  and  is  danger- 
ous if  seething  in  the  rude,  the  rough,  the  slimy  ranks 
of  the  cities,  or  if  he  be  found  in  the  pictured  folios 
of  felonious  culture.  And,  when  criminal,  should  be 
imprisoned  and  employed  and  held  under  rigorous  and 
reformatory  control. 

The    industries  of  a  penitentiary  ought  to  be  constant 
and  well  chosen.     Prisoners  should  be  set  to  work  as  soon 
as     received     in     the     prisons    and     employed     in     making 
good,     salable    fabrics.      The    market    being    open    for  these 
goods     by    law.      Prison    industries    are    evidently    entitled 
to     immunity    and    protection   by   law   if  the   manufacture 
and     the    sale    of    intoxicating    drinks    have   liberty    under 
harmful    and    ruinous     license      while    they     populate     the 
penitentiaries.     I   care   little   what    is    done    with    the  avails 
of    this    industry,     though     a    portion    of  it    might   go   to 
the    family  of  the    convict   or    to    the   public    use,    only   so 
that     the     men    be    properly    and     intelligently    employed. 
A    felon    must    not   be    supported    from     the    earnings    of 
honest,    quiet    workers.      Rather   let    the    honest   man    rest 
a    little    while    the    convict   pays  a    portion    of  his    taxes, 
makes     a    contribution     to     the    school    fund.     Prison    em- 
ployments,   or  prison    opportunities   might   grade    from    the 
menial  and   grosser   drudgeries    to    the   easily   attainable   in 
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the  arts  and  the  sciences.  This  thought  is  not  wild,  its 
trend  is  correct,  and  it  will  prove  itself  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition of  a  permanent  place.  I  am  not  writing  for 
today  only,  that  were  quite  unworthy  my  years,  posi- 
tion and  experince  and  a  greater  reflection  on  your 
intelligence  and  your  forecast  of  the  future  prison  record 
of  your  country,  your  best  ambitions,  and  the  mature 
efficiency  of  your  office.  We  may  not  be  troubled  at  the 
cry  of  "  collegiate  prisons."  All  prisons,  except  one 
perhaps,  in  each  state,  should  be  of  that  nature,  should 
be  energized  by  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  and  direct 
educational  spirit.  Work  and  its  revenue  should  not  be 
the  chief  prison  thought,  or  its  highest  purpose. 

EDUCATION     IN     PRISON 

Cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity.  Nor  may  it  be 
relegated  to  the  place  of  indifference,  except  it  invite 
the  menace  of  censurable  omission,  or  a  threatening 
deficit  in  result  of  imprisonment. 

Ignorance  alone  is  undesirable,  unwelcome  and  danger- 
ous, and  if  sightless  nescience  be  the  alert  slave  of  a 
violent  temper,  peace  is  forbidden  the  home,  and  secur- 
ity driven  from  the  neighborhood.  This  is  true  in  the 
absence  of  those  experts  sent  out  from  the  felon's  brood- 
ing place — the  prison  cell.  All  through  his  sentence, 
this  man  thought  and  planned  along  this  line.  Our 
laws  do  not  require  reformation,  the  recidivisit  shows  that, 
but  only  to  stay  and  work  so  long.  This  prisoner 
knows  that  and  laughs. 

It  must  not  be  proposed,  nor  permitted,  to  in- 
crease this  number  by  sending  out  to  them,  others  like 
them,  those  born  and  cultured  culprits,  our  yearly  or 
daily  retinue  of  hardened,  provoked,  resentful  men,  being 
discharged  as  we  received  them,  unacquainted  with  good, 
careless  of  virtue,  reckless  in  the  infliction  of  harm, 
unrenewed  in  spirit,  unreformed  in  life. 
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WHAT    INSTRUCTION 

Should  be  given  men  in  prison?  They  should  be  taught 
the  rudiment*  of  an  English  education — thoroughly.  And 
this,  not  so  much  to  give  a  knowledge  of  those  "  start- 
ing points,"  as  for  the  mental,  personal  discipline  to  be 
acquired  by  those  now  volatile,  unreliable,  incompetent 
men.  This  extent  in  education  is  the  rule,  occasionally, 
incidentally,  something  more.  Our  prisons  are  largely 
regarded — except  by  those  who  are  represented  there,, 
and  by  them  also  too  •  largely — with  something  like  dis- 
gust and  abhorrence.  And  so  regarded,  not  more  be- 
cause offenders  of  vicious  and  abhorrent  records  are 
stabled  and  herded  there,  than  that  mental  filth,  base- 
ness and  revolting  obscenity  are  given  place  to  nurse 
into  more  loathsome  corruption.  And  these  men,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  are  absolutely  void  of  a  true  education 
and  are  largely  from  the  troughs  of  putrid  ignorance  and 
seething  appetite.  Neither  shrewdness  nor  experienece  are 
required  to  see  that  education,  teaching,  constant  and  ag- 
gressive, is  indispensable  in  prison  work.  This  discipline, 
mental  and  moral  is  imperative  or  failure  is  inevitable. 
Prisoners  should  be  prepared,  if  that  be  reasonbly 
possible,  to  set  themselves  at  work  or  to  get  work  on 
the  event  of  release ;  and  they  should  be  prepared,  if 
reasonable  detention  and  warrantable  effort  can  get  them 
ready,  for  moral  restraint  and  for  self  control,  and  then 
discharged,  and  not  till  then.  This  procedure  is  simple 
and  direct,  but  the  past  has  sufficiently  proved  it  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  discipline,  nor  in  the  pres- 
ence of  unambitious,  uneducated,  vulgar,  unfit  men  as 
prison  officers. 

THE    CORRECTION    OF    CRIMINALS. 

This    is    not,    "nothing   else  but   the   caring   for,"   and 
the  automatic  discharge   of  a  prisoner.     A  man  imprisoned 
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— not  a  culprit — fed  and  clothed  and  controlled  by  the 
state,  while  working  out  a  sentence,  imposes  little  obli- 
gation and  as  slight  responsibility.  It  is  easy  to  care 
for  him.  This  man,  in  prison  dress,  is  above  "  the  situa- 
tion" and  superior  to  his  surroundings.  He  is  not  the 
felon  whom  I  have  in  mind  and  for  whom  I  would 
plead,  and  for  whose  correction  some  suitable  and  effec- 
tive methods  provided.  The  other,  the  felon,  is  a  man 
demoralized,  incrusted,  self  abandoned.  Call  the  first  man, 
a  chance  offender,  mistaken,  witless,  ignorant,  or  a  fool ; 
he  was  not  born  unto  crime,  nor  did  he  culture  him- 
self into  the  love  of  its  viciousness.  He  seemed  to  be 
in  prison  once,  but  will  be  there  no  more.  Give  him 
a  chance.  The  other  man,  the  criminal,  is  not  so.  He 
went  astray  at  birth,  or  before,  or  when  the  puppy  and 
the  kitten  fell  into  his  cruel  hands ;  or  when  the  fero- 
cious syllables  of  swearing — finding  vileness  atractive — 
echoed  in  his  fallen  soul;  or  when  the  question  was  work 
or  idleness,  thrift  or  wantonness;  or  when  he  sold  the 
happiness  of  all  who  loved  him,  for  the  insane  celebrity 
of  daring,  heartless  or  revengeful  guilt.  He  made  this 
chosen  course  a  study,  a  profession,  an  art,  a  science. 
He  called  evil  good,  and  good  he  treated  as  evil. 

.  Criminals,  such  as  this  one,  are  not  few,  nor  is  their 
correction  the  work  of  a  moment.  These  men  were  not 
all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  They  cannot  all  be  stretched, 
mechanically,  on  the  same  form,  and  so  be  corrected. 
Indeed,  they  cannot  be  stretched  unto  reform  on  any- 
thing. It  is  said  "  the  statue  lies  hid  in  the  block  of 
marble;  and  the  sculptor  only  finds  it"  So  a  man  is 
hidden  in  this  criminal,  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  prison 
to  chip  away  the  hard,  the  indurate,  and  bring  forth  the 
man,  despoiled  of  that  which  made  him  vile  and  an 
outlaw. 

To  work  this  man  in  prison  may  be  an  easy  task. 
To  educate  him  normally  in  the  rudiments  of  common 
study  might  not  be  a  burden.  But  to  correct  such  men 
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is  a  labor,  a  keen  drudgery,  and  protracted  perhaps.  It 
presents  a  type  of  industry  in  which  all  but  the  clear 
sighted,  the  elevated  in  character,  the  God-fearing  and 
the  tireless  will  ramble.  To  correct  such  men  unto  con- 
tinuous amendment  of  life  calls  for  skill,  peculiar  and 
effective,  and  for  a  self-forgetting  devotion  which  rises 
above  the  significance  of  even  these  excellent  epithets. 
Forced  manual  labor  is  not  industry.  Compulsory  study 
is  not  an  education. 

Education,  though  essential  in  any  admissible  prison 
scheme,  is  not  irrepressible,  reconstructive  wisdom.  A 
man  of  average  force,  mental  and  physical,  can  be  made 
to  do,  apparently,  successful  work.  But  this  is  not  cor- 
rection. It  does  not  transform  a  criminal.  He  becomes 
a  true  man  by  voluntary  action  and  volition,  such  as 
this,  is'  attained,  not  forced.  This  man  must  be  enabled 
to  see,  in  the  light  of  direct  instruction,  and  by  right 
influences,  and  honest  surroundings  and  good  examples  in 
officers,  the  possible,  the  sure  attainment  and  the  sterling 
excellence  of  a  personal  transformation,  leading  him  to 
choose  to  become  a  man,  and  choosing  again  to  take  that 
position  as  his  own  forever.  This  new  man  is  a  living 
soul.  Has  made  his  choice  because  he  has  been  enabled 
to  attain  to  it.  That  the  man  may  attain  to  the  spirit, 
the  power  and  to  the  abiding  virtue  of  this  paramount 
alternative  of  his  life,  he  must  be  taught.  Taught  scien- 
tifically and  systematically.  Instructed  in  the  arts  of  pure 
social  life,  in  the  science  of  morals.  Taught  some  trade 
or  some  profession,  instructed  in  the  word  of  God — espe- 
cially in  the  gospel  of  Christ — by  attendance  on  divine 
service  and  the  study  of  the  scripture.  With  all  this 
there  should  be  constant  and  well  directed  reading,  and 
daily  employment  in  some  paying  industry,  subject,  of 
course,  and  always,  to  the  same  mutations  that  occur  in 
the  outside  world. 

(Prison  industries  should  be  required  by  law,  and  the 
sale  of  their  products  permitted  and  protected  by  law. 
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So  long  as  liquor  interests  are  encouraged  and  fostered 
by  law,  certainly  the  honest  and  the  harmless  work  of 
prisoners,  producing  for  the  state,  cannot  be  less  de- 
serving). 

Criminals  should  be  brought  to  see  light  in  God's 
light.  These  men  are  a  proud  and  hardened  class.  It 
is  needful  they  learn  of  Him  who  was  "meek  and  lowly 
in  heart."  A  prison  should  not  be  "built  on  the  sand." 
If  God  and  His  men  are  kept  off  the  prison  force  re- 
sults will  be  meager  and  insecure.  Nowhere  is  the  saying 
of  Christ — "without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing" — more  force- 
ful or  more  to  be  regarded  than  in  prison  work.  A 
law  breaker  is  not  set  right  until  he  walks  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christ,  and,  without  thinking  of  it.  Anything 
less  than  this  needs  frequent  moral  suasion,  religious 
tinkering,  another  conversion,  more  sanctificatioii  to  pre- 
vent relapse  and  reimprisonment.  It  is  true  the  best 
results  in  prison  work  cannot  be  reached  and  secured  in 
the  presence  of  weak,  inconsistent,  intermittent,  cowardly 
Christian  men  as  officers. 

RESTORATION    TO    CITIZENSHIP 

Is  a  final  duty  of  the  state  to  its  criminal  wards.  In 
the  commercial  and  in  the  mechanical  world  it  is  one 
thing  to  produce  fabrics,  and  quite  another  thing  to  place 
them  successfully  on  the  market.  A  father  may  find  it 
an  easy  thing  to  educate  his  son,  but  a  difficult  thing 
to  establish  him  in  business;  or,  to  so  fully  develop  and 
so  perfectly  prepare  the  young  man  that  as  soon  as  seen 
he  will  be  sought  and  employed.  It  is  one  thing  to 
work,  to  educate  and  to  correct  a  prisoner,  but  it  is  an 
additional  task  to  restore  him  or  to  raise  him  to  the 
place  of  a  quiet  and  accepted  citizen.  The  state  owes 
to  itself,  and  to  discharged  men,  that  they  be  recog- 
nized as  good  and  agreeable  citizens  and  neighbors.  The 
flinty,  but  unjust  conviction,  fastened  by  long  but  insuffi- 
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cient  or  incorrect  observation,  that  a  man  "once  a  crim- 
inal "  remains  a  dangerous  man  is  an  error.  That  he 
does  so  remain  is  true  in  numerous  instances.  It  may 
be  urged  that  prison  management  is  responsible  for  the 
large  proportion  of  supposed  not  ideal  reforms.  Let  the 
answer  remain  as  presented  for  a  moment.  I  reply,  a 
greater  fault  is  in  the  law,  except  when  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  is  imposed — the  only  sentence  that  should 
ever  be  passed,  unless  it  be  that  of  immediate  execution. 

I  do  not  advise  the  death  penalty,  but  frankly  say, 
it  is  the  only  sentence  to  be  thought  of,  except  the 
indeterminate.  A  fixed  sentence  may  be  too  long  or  too 
short:  too  long  brings  a  reaction,  too  short  defeats  the 
work. 

No  criminal  found  guilty  by  a  just  and  an  impartial 
trial,  and  legally  and  in  rightness  imprisoned,  should 
be  released  until  brought  up  to  the  condition  of  good 
citizenship;  a  presumably  safe — not  only  safe  but  also  a 
useful  and  working  member  of  society.  This  criterion 
of  judgment  should  be  followed  as  nearly  as  possible, 
not  giving  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  successful  prison 
work,  is  the  rank  or  place  the  common  penitentiary  is 
given  among  the  other  institutions  of  the  state.  That 
prison  ranks  as  inferior  or  as  an  offense,  and  perhaps 
justly,  as  promising  nothing  more  than  the  detention  of 
a  bad  man,  a  given  number  of  months  or  years,  or 
for  the  indefinite  term  of  an  earth  life  period.  The 
state  penitentiaries,  though  faithfully  conducted,  are  to 
some  degree  too  often  under  a  cloud,  a  thick,  dark 
cloud.  And  it  would  seem  the  people  love  to  have  it 
so.  The  repeated  and  the  unwise  frowning  of  citizens 
and  of  large  classes  of  laboring  men,  makes  the  dark- 
ness denser.  There  seems  to  be  immovable,  a  cold  and 
morbid  determination,  to  relegate  the  prison  to  the  back 
grounds  of  the  accursed  and  the  condemned.  It  would 
take  employment  from  them,  and  if  something  should 
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be  made  there,  it  would  forbid  its  sale.  There  appears 
to  be  a  disposition  to  make  them  only  municipal  retch- 
ing pools  of  foulness  and  pollution.  Whether  the  judi- 
cial and  the  social  world,  if  properly  informed,  would 
have  them  so,  is  at  present  without  a  revealer.  But 
that  these  prisons  are  now  suffering  in  this  manner,  is 
not  a  question. 

This  state  of  things  very  nearly  forbids  complete- 
ness in  prison  work.  It  is  evident,  that  to  prepare  the 
average  convict  for  good  social  and  political  citizenship, 
he  must  be  raised  to  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  of  respectability  and  honor.  This  is  very  diffi- 
cult in  an  institution  whose  chief  feature  in  the  thought 
of  the  people,  is  disgrace.  The  penitentiary  is  now  de- 
spised. It  should  be  honored;  it  must  be  brought  to 
that  position.  The  colleges,  because  they  are  educators, 
are  sought,  trusted  and  properly  maintained.  The  hospitals, 
places  of  healing  and  surgery,  are  regarded  with  grati- 
tude, and  are  sought  by  those  who  need  their  aid. 
Prisons  are  not  sought,  either  by  the  victim  or  his 
friends;  they  are  not  desired  by  those  to  whom  no 
other  help  or  hope  is  left ;  nor  are  they  recommended 
by  those  who  see  no  other  place  of  rescue  for  the 
deeply,  the  criminally  fallen.  They  are  not  sought  for 
by  the  moral  and  the  criminal  weakling  nor  by  the  ruthless 
giant  in  transgression.  The  common  prison  is  often 
charged  with  making  men  worse.  That  allegation  must 
not  be  permitted  to  stand.  And  the  friends  of  the 
prisoner  see  nothing  good  in  a  prison  or  its  work. 
Every  thing  is  forbidding.  And  if  one  fallen,  depraved 
and  guilty,  seemingly  confirmed  in  guilt,  is  imprisoned, 
an  effort  is  made  for  immediate  release,  with  no  thought 
that  a  sentence  there  might  be  helpful  and  possibly,  probably, 
redeeming.  His  friends  think  the  prison  will  make  him 
worse.  This  opinion  must  be  reversed.  Here  is  weak- 
ness, inefficiency,  fault  and  wrong,  for  the  continuance 
of  which  those  now  in  place  in  prison  service  may 
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be  in  some  degree  responsible.  Reform  and  improve- 
ment are  most  imperatively  called  for  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries. These  reforms  and  improvements  prison  men 
are  sure  to  reach  in  good  time. 

The  state  is  more  largely  than  others,  responsible 
for  the  inferior  standing  and  the  incompleteness  of  the 
work  of  the  prisons.  It  has  not  given  suitable  attention 
to  their  condition  nor  made  adequate  provision  for  their 
work.  And  those  having  the  immediate  care  of  prisons 
must  find  out  methods  of  reform,  and  this  they  are 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do,  carry  those  processes 
to  a  place  where  the  people  will  look  upon  them  with 
pride,  and  push  those  methods  to  a  consummation. 
This  impassable  duty  and  its  work  must  be  intelligently 
pressed  upon  the  attention  and  the  better  judgment  of 
the  popular  mind,  by  experienced  and  determined  prison 
men.  To  this  end,  the  institution  must  be  furnished 
with  suitable  and  needed  appliances  for  its  work.  But 
no  appliance,  no  help,  no  outlay,  will  be  enough,  in 
the  absence  of  considerate,  willing,  practical  and  compe- 
tent officers.  And  those  will  not  be  obtained  on  infe- 
rior salaries. 

Furnish  our  prisons  as  we  may,  study,  find  out,  and 
supply  as  we  can,  we  will  labor  heavily  and  slow,  if 
encumbered  by  the  presence  of  uneducated,  profane,  in- 
temperate, immoral  and  loveless  officials.  Prison  officials 
should  be  men  whose  character  and  habits  of  life  and 
speech  are  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  the  men 
given  to  their  care.  Good  prison  men  are  those  of 
kindly  heart,  charitable  spirit,  and  of  firm,  wise  and 
practicable  rule.  Men  whose  silent  presence  is  actual 
and  invincible  discipline.  The  presence  of  the  former 
class  is  inevitably  demoralizing.  Find  competent  and 
qualified  men  who  have  passed  a  thoroughly  appropriate 
examination,  touch  the  prisoner  with  silent  and  well 
directed  influence  on  every  side;  reach  his  inner  being, 
his  thoughts,  his  sensibilities,  and  his  will  by  the  silent 
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forces  of  upright  character.  Requests,  orders,  commands 
must  be  given  and  spoken.  But  the  right  arm  of 
prison  rule  is  the  presence  and  exercise  and  the  in- 
fluence of  conscientious,  superior  and  positive  manhood. 
This  type  of  prison  administration  would  be  expen- 
sive, but  it  would  be  at  once  largely  satisfactory  and 
increasingly  successful. 
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THE   COMING   CHAPLAIN. 
BY  CHAPLAIN   W.  J.    BATT,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  new  day  has  dawned  upon  the  prison,  and  in  this 
new  time  we  are  seeing  the  prison  with  other  eyes. 
New  aims  and  a  new  purpose  have  come  into  the  place 
that  was  once  a  dungeon.  The  sweet  spirits  that  the 
Infinite  God  is  ever  sending  forth  over  the  world  in 
sorrow  for  its  darkness  and  cruelty,  the  angels  of  pity, 
and  mercy,  and  compassion,  and  humanity,  and  the 
beautiful,  thoughtful  angel,  she  that  carries  the  Golden 
Rule  in  her  delicate  white  hand,  all  congregating  around 
the  prison,  have  at  length  gotten  the  attention  of  men, 
as  they  have  pointed  in  at  the  dark  and  hopeless  gate. 
The  old-time  prison,  the  God-forsaken  prison,  stands 
condemned  of  them,  Not  to  punish,  but  to  reform  should 
be  the  purpose.  Not  vengeance,  but  the  making  men 
better,  is  what  is  wanted.  To  lift  up,  to  convert — this 
should  be  our  aim. 

And  so  men  have  really  been  asking  in  these  later 
days  whether  in  the  prison  they  may  not  strive  to 
strengthen  and  to  heal.  Men  are  really  trying  to  educate, 
to  instruct  in  trades,  to  give  skill  to  the  hands  and  the 
fingers,  to  train  the  eye,  and  in  every  way  to  enable  the 
fallen  brother  to  find  some  possible  path  up  to  a  better 
life. 

Men  have  been  saying,  u  Why  have  we  dropped  the 
Golden  Rule?"  "Where  did  we  leave  the  Golden  Rule?" 
And  they  have  begun  to  see  that  the  prison  where  we 
put  our  neighbor's  son  ought  to  be  such  a  prison  as 
we  should  want  if  we  could  conceive  that  our  own 
son  were  to  be  in  prison.  They  have  begun  to  see  that 
every  other  prison  except  the  Golden  Rule  prison  ought 
to  be  swept  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  have 
begun  to  see  how  wicked  it  is  to  subject  a  helpless 
young  man  to  such  influence  that  he  can  hardly  avoid 
coming  out  from  it  a  worse  man  than  he  was  at  first. 
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They  have  begun  to  see  how  wicked  it  is  to  thrust  an 
erring  but  helpless  youth,  into  a  place  so  hard,  so  vile, 
so  Godless,  that  a  clean  young  man,  a  pure  young  man, 
a  virtuous  young  man,  could  hardly  live  there  without 
harm. 

And  thus,  in  this  new  time,  good  men  have  begun 
to  be  possessed  of  the  purpose  to  make  the  prison  a 
place  where  those  who  have  become  desperate  in  the 
struggle  of  life  may  grasp  some  opportunity  of  better 
things,  and  in  the  future  may  go  aright  if  they  will. 

In  this  way  the  entire  model  of  the  prison  has  been 
lifted  up  in  recent  years,  as  men  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  God,  speaking  to  them  through  that  Gospel 
which  they  have  read  too  often  with  their  eyes  closed 
that  they  should  not  see — with  their  hearts  hard  that 
they  should  not  understand,  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  them  through  good  men  of  all  time :  through 
John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  kind-hearted  Quakers, 
and  men  of  many  names ;  yes,  and  through  the  delibera- 
tions of  Prison  Congresses. 

NEW  DUTIES. 

And  in  this  new  day,  as  a  necessary  result  of  all 
these  things,  the  men  to  whom  our  prisons  are  entrusted 
are  beginning  to  have  new  duties,  'The  warden  has  begun 
to  have  responsibilities  laid  upon  him  which  he  never 
knew  before.  The  warden  has  become  a  new  man  indeed. 
A  new  pattern  for  the  prison  requires  a  new  pattern  for 
the  warden,  who  should  be  the  embodiment  of  the  prison. 
The  man  who  oftentimes  was  the  prison  warden  in  the 
old  days,  we  see  now  is  not  the  one  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  great  institution  such  as  a  Christian  prison  ought 
to  be.  What  was  once  a  graceless  office  is  now  seen  to 
be  such  an  office  as  even  the  good  Samaritan  might  be 
asked  to  fill.  When  the  state  is  asking  now,  where  shall 
I  look  to  find  a  warden?  we  are  bidding  her  look  to 
find  a  warden  where  we  would  bid  her  look  to  find  a 
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college  president,  or  the  leader  and  governor  in  any  other 
department  where  her  young  men  assemble. 

The  warden  today  must  have  other  qualities  than 
those  that  make  an  irresistible  monarch,  or  a  tyrant  who 
has  lost  his  faith  in  men.  He  must  have  fine  qualities 
as  well  as  strong  qualities.  He  must  be  able  to  inspire 
as  well  as  to  quell.  He  must  be  able  to  direct,  to  en- 
courage, to  discriminate,  to  judge,  as  well  as  to  govern 
with  a  strong  hand.  And  equally,  all  through  the  prison, 
officers  who  might  once  have  been  tolerated,  we  tolerate 
today  only  until  we  can  find  some  better  men  who  can 
be  spared  from  other  places  to  come  into  the  prison. 

THIS  SPIRIT   OF   CHANGE 

Which  has  touched  all  the  other  prison  offices  has  touched 
the  office  of  the  chaplain — and  surely  it  is  not  strange 
if,  when  the  warden  must  be  a  new  man  with  new 
tasks  and  new  duties,  the  chaplain  is  called  to  a  new 
service,  and  must  undertake  a  work  distinctly  different 
from  that  which  many  a  chaplain  was  content  to  do  in 
times  past. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  chaplain  of  the  former 
day  should  be  personally  discredited.  It  was  not  the  will 
that  he  lacked.  He  had  not  the  greater  opportunity  of 
this  new  time.  Very  likely  he  was  always  more  useful 
than  some  thought  he  was.  Very  ^ikely  he  always  filled 
an  office  in  the  prison  which  was  more  important  than 
some  men  knew.  Nevertheless  it  is  always  wise  for  every 
man  to  be  thoughtful  whether  there  is  anything  better 
that  he  may  be  doing  than  he  ever  has  done  before. 

What  shall  we  say  then  of  the  coining  chaplain  ? 
We  will  say  unhesitatingly,  that  his  office  needs  a  better 
equipped  man,  a  more  thoroughly  trained  man,  a  more 
useful  man,  a  stronger  man,  a  man  who  can  do  a  larger 
work,  than  ever  before. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHAPLAINCY. 

But  let  us  ask  how  the  chaplain  came  into  the 
prison  in  the  first  place.  In  the  old  time,  as  we  suppose, 
the  chaplain  was  partly  a  concession  to  the  public  feeling 
of  humanity.  There  were  some  things  that  even  a 
criminal  was  supposed  to  claim  on  the  score  of  commcn 
humanity,  and  among  them  were  the  consolations  of 
churchly  service,  and  of  religious  rites.  The  minister  of 
religion  was  widely  regarded  as  having  certain  priestly 
functions  which  were  indispensable  to  the  happiness 
of  men.  To  shut  up  even  bad  men,  or  the  worst  of 
men,  where  the  consolations  of  religious  services  were 
withheld  from  them,  so  that  even  in  sickness  and  in 
death  they  might  be  deprived  of  them,  was  thought  to 
be  inhuman.  And  so  some  minister  who  could  be  spared 
outside  was  sent  inside  the  prison. 

But  in  a  sense  he  was  a  superfluous  man,  and  a 
foreign  man,  and  a  lonely  man.  His  duties  were  entirely 
distinct  from  those  of  the  real  prison  officers.  He  was 
scarcely  associated  with  them  in  any  intimate  way.  It 
might  have  been  an  impertinence  for  him  to  assume 
that  he  was  a  pastor  to  them,  or  a  preacher  to  them.  It 
was  to  preserve  the  forms  and  decencies  of  outwardly  religious 
life  that  he  was  put  there,  rather  than  with  an  expectation 
that  he  would  be  able  to  mould  the  life  of  the  prison  with 
any  appreciable  power  to  the  habits  and  the  aspirations 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  our  life  in 
this  world. 

But  that  old  theory  is  not  the  theory  that  should  pre- 
vail today.  This  traditional  theory  of  the  chaplain  has 
gone  by.  The  chaplain  of  the  future  is  to  come  into  the 
prison  for  a  higher  reason  than  that.  That  pattern  of  a 
chaplain  should  "be  entirely  superseded.  The  chaplain,  we 
say,  ought  to  magnify  his  office.  He  should  protest  against 
being  commissioned  merely  for  the  mechanical  performance 
of  routine  duties.  He  should  be  in  the  prison  as  a  wit- 
ness for  God. 
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Having  received  the  divine  commission  he  must  deliver 
the  Lord's  message.  If  the  system  itself  upon  which  the 
prison  is  run  is  unchristian,  he  ought  not  to  turn  away  his 
face.  The  chaplain  who  will  go  into  a  prison  and  not 
find  some  way  to  lift  up  the  Lord's  standard,  cuts  himself 
off,  to  begin  with,  from  the  spurce  of  spiritual  power. 
And  no  preacher  in  prison,  any  more  than  out  of  prison, 
will  ever  amount  to  anything  except  as  he  is  clothed  with 
some  measure  of  a  power  that  is  more  than  common,  some 
measure  of  that  peculiar  and  wonderful  power  which  comes 
from  Heaven.  The  chaplain  of  the  future  will  fully  open 
his  eyes  to  this  fact.  If,  in  order  to  be  a  prison  chaplain, 
he  must  make  some  compromise  with  ungodliness,  then  he 
must  publicly  throw  up  his  commission. 

A    COMPARISON. 

The  ideal  of  the  new  chaplain  which  is  in  my  mind, 
perhaps  I  can  make  a  little  plainer  by  drawing  a  compari- 
son with  the  prison  physician. 

The  prison  physician  in  some  prisons  is  one  who 
comes  in  from  the  outside  where,  perhaps,  he  has  a  large 
practice.  Every  day  he  is  in  attendance  at  the  prison  for 
a  half  hour  or  an  hour,  or  for  whatever  time  may  be 
necessary.  He  comes  in  simply  to  inquire  for  the  sick. 
If  there  is  nobody  sick  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Whoever 
is  sick  describes  his  symptoms,  and  the  physician  treats 
the  case,  and  his  duty  is  done.  He  gets  into  his  carriage 
and  drives  away.  The  next  day  he  returns  again  on  the 
same  errand.  All  cases  of  sickness,  we  will  suppose,  are 
treated  by  him  with  care  and  kindness. 

So  the  chaplain  might  come  into  the  prison,  and  if 
anybody  wants  to  talk  with  him  about  religion  he  answers 
him  as  well  as  he  can.  If  anyone  wishes  to  be  prayed 
with,  he  prays  with  him.  If  anyone  desires  religious  con- 
solation of  any  kind,  he  is  there  to  offer  it  in  all  sincerity 
and  kindness.  When  Sunday  comes  he  stands  in  the 
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prison  pulpit  and  goes  through  with  all  the  forms  of  the 
religious  service,  and  his  duty  is  done.  With  the  general 
tone  and  quality  of  prison  administration  there,  he  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do. 

You  may  say  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
prison  chapel  on  Sunday  would  modify  the  administration 
of  the  prison,  if  the  administration  of  the  prison  were 
wanting  in  kindness  or  in  humanity  or  in  any  essential 
respect. 

It  would,  if  it  were  free  preaching.  But  too  often  it 
is  not  free  preaching.  It  is  compromised  preaching,  and 
the  understanding  is,  underneath  it  all,  that  nothing  that 
is  said  there,  or  anywhere  else  by  the  chaplain,  is  in  any- 
way to  be  considered  any  reflection  whatever  upon  the 
methods  of  the  prison.  Now  the  prison  surgeon  whom  I 
have  described,  and  the  chaplain  of  this  pattern  may  be 
somewhat  alike. 

A    DIFFERENT   IDEAL. 

But  there  is  a  different  ideal  of  the  prison  physician 
from  that.  It  is  this:  That  there  might  be  a  prison  phy- 
sician who  came  to  study  the  whole  subject  of  the  hygienic 
welfare  of  the  prison,  and,  in  co-operation  with  the  warden, 
to  help  superintend  the  whole  subject  of  the  health  of  the 
men.  If  the  prison  is  not  properly  ventitlated,  for  instance, 
it  is  his  business  to  report  that  fact  to  the  warden  that  it 
may  be  remedied.  If  the  men  are  too  indolent  to  be  in 
their  best  physical  condition,  that  is  for  him  to  find  out 
and  consider.  If  the  men  are  working  too  many  hours, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  also  is  for  the  prison  physician 
to  consider.  The  exercise  of  the  men  is  to  him  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  moment.  He  must  be  in  the  prison, 
and  all  around  about  the  prison,  enough  to  know  thor- 
oughly of  these  things.  And  this  work  and  the  super- 
intending of  all  these  things,  we  can  easily  suppose,  might 
in  a  large  prison  consume  almost  the  entire  energy  of 
that  prison  physician,  so  that  he  would  have  scarcely 
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any  time  for  any  outside  practice.  We  can  see  that  his 
clinical  duties  in  the  prison  and  his  prescription  of  medi- 
cines, etc.,  which  before  constituted  his  entire  work 
for  the  prison,  would  become  now  largely  subordinate,  if 
not  quite  incidental,  to  his  principal  work. 

I  am  not  implying  that  every  prison  ought  to  have 
such  a  physician  ^as  that,  or  that,  no  prison  physi- 
cian is  faithful  unless  he  is  such  a  physician  as  that. 
That  is  not  my  meaning.  I  am  only  endeavoring  to 
present  this  ideal  of  what  a  prison  surgeon  might  be, 
in  order  that  by  this  comparison  I  may  set  forth  what 
I  conceive  the  chaplain  might  be  in  the  prison,  who 
made  the  whole  subject  of  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
prisoner  his  care. 

The  chaplain  of  the  future  in  a  large  prison,  I  take 
it,  will  be  very  much  such  a  man  as  that.  In  that 
view  of  his  work  he  is  of  necessity  an  observer  of 
everything  in  the  prison  that  has  to  do  with  the  moral 
influences  that  are  about  the  men,  and  with  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  men.  His  first  and  chief  concern  may 
be,  no  doubt  will  be,  that  he  is  himself  a  man  of  God> 
actuated  by  the  highest  motives  that  can  govern  a 
Christian  man  in  that  prison ;  that  he  is  unselfish,  that 
he  is  exemplary  in  every  respect,  and  that  he  is  conse- 
crated most  thoroughly,  and  that  he  is  absolutely  fear- 
less. But  nothing  in  that  prison,  in  the  personnel  of 
its  officers,  in  the  methods  of  its  administration,  in  the 
form  of  its  industries,  in  the  condition  of  its  life,  can 
escape  his  attention.  In  a  word,  the  whole  subject  of 
the  highest  welfare  of  that  prison  is  with  him  a  matter 
of  study  and  solicitude,  of  constant  prayer,  and  measur- 
ably of  his  own  personal  responsibility. 

In  saying  this  I  wish  to  be  very  distinctly  under- 
stood as  implying  no  interference  with  the  warden's 
proper  supremacy  in  the  prison.  He  who  has  been 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  prison  has  a  right  to 
be  supreme  in  it.  This  point  is  discussed  in  the  Pitts- 
burg  volume,  page  203. 
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A     MORAL    ATMOSPHERE. 

But  the  chaplain  is  to  help  to  develop  the  whole 
higher  moral  life  of  the  place.  What  is  necessary  to 
this  end  is  not  so  much  occasional,  formal,  specific, 
ecclesiastical  services  or  functions,  as  it  is  a  larger, 
mightier  force  than  that,  a  force  which  perhaps  might 
best  be  likened  to  an  atmosphere  pervading  the  whole 
prison.  Such  an  atmosphere  everybody  in  the  prison 
must  breathe.  As  soon  as  a  prisoner  comes  in,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  prison  he  may  be  placed,  he  begins 
to  feel  this  atmosphere.  It  is  vigorous,  it  is  life-giving, 
it  is  stimulating  to  a  most  wholesome  degree;  it  prompts 
his  mind  to  new  action,  his  heart  to  new  hopes,  his 
soul  to  new  ambitions,  his  life  itself  to  new  aims. 

Such  an  atmosphere  is  a  difficult  thing  to  create. 
The  chaplain  is  a  helper;  he,  is  the  warden's  chief 
helper — if  he  can  be — in  securing  it.  But  no  one  officer 
alone  can  succeed  fully  in  so  great  a  work,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  combined  effort  of  all  the  officers  together 
that  this  can  be  done. 

A  priest  might  live  in  the  prison  and  shrive 
the  dying,  and  mount  the  scaffold  and  say  the  last 
words  to  the  man  that  is  to  be  executed;  he  might 
write  letters  for  the  illiterate  and  entertain  the  lonesome 
with  stories,  and  do  all  such  things,  without  much  co- 
operation of  other  officers.  But  in  the  new  prison  the 
chaplain's  work  is  to  be  larger  than  this,  and  the  place 
for  him  to  begin  in  doing  it  is  with  the  officers  them- 
selves, if  they  will  let  him,  rather  than  with  the  pris- 
oners. A  warden  cannot  do  his  work  in  a  prison  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  officers.  Neither  can  the  chap- 
lain. If,  when  the  warden  is  aiming  at  one  thing  the 
officers  are  all  working  the  other  way,  what  will  his  ef- 
forts come  to?  All  .the  officers  of  the  prison  ought  to 
move  together ;  and  this  is  just  as  true  in  those  things 
that  the  chaplain  is  supposed  to  be  especially  interested  in 
as  it  is  in  anything  else. 
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The  chaplain  will  not  do  any  large  work  in  a  prison 
parish  any  more  than  in  any  other  parish  simply  by  formal 
and  occasional  religious  services.  He  can  only  do  his 
work  by  cherishing  and  increasing  steadily  out  in  the 
prison  a  fire,  a  wonderful  fire  which  God  kindles,  a  light, 
a  wonderful  light  which  the  Divine  Spirit  imparts.  The 
entire  prison  community  needs  to  be  pervaded  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  prison  is  established,  and  the  chaplain  is  to 
have  it  for  his  concern,  if  he  can,  to  bring  in  that  state 
of  things. 

OFFICERS   FIRST. 

We  have  been  beginning,  perhaps,  at  the  wrong  end. 
We  have  applied  religion  in  the  prison  in  the  wrong  or- 
der, if  that  is  possible.  The  first  place  where  religious 
enthusiasm  needs  to  be  kindled  is  in  the  hearts  of  the 
officers,  rather  than  that  of  prisoners.  Everything  will 
move  naturally  and  far  more  forcibly  in  that  order.  The 
religious  welfare  of  the  prison  depends  first  of  all  upon  the 
religious  tone  of  the  officers.  If  the  officers  of  the  prison 
are  careless  men,  a  boulder  lies  in  the  way  of  prison  re- 
form at  the  very  start.  All  the  officers  need  to  work  to- 
gether. No  one  of  them  can  urge  a  higher  life  success- 
fully while  the  rest  scoff  and  make  light  of  it.  There 
should  be  a  united  front  of  all  the  officers  of  the  place. 
If  the  officers  are  unfit  men,  and  the  chaplain  raises  no 
protest  against  them  anywhere  or  in  any  way,  he  must  be 
an  object  of  contempt  and  nothing  can  hinder  it.  And 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  prisoners  if  they  disparage  him,  not 
in  the  officers  if  they  underrate  him,  or  in  the  general 
public  if  they  depreciate  him.  The  fault  is  in  himself. 
When  he  will  stand  up  for  his  Master  his  Master  will 
stand  up  for  him. 

One  of  the  greatest  tasks,  as  I  think,  that  the  warden 
has  in  this  new  day,  with  all  this  new  work  on  his  hands 
to  accomplish,  is  to  find  and  enlist  a  set  of  officers  who 
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are  by  nature  reformers  of  men.  And  yet  that  must  be 
done  before  the  prison  can  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  In 
this  new  time,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  chaplain 
will  be  one  of  the  very  best  helpers  that  the  warden  has 
—a  man  in  whom  he  can  always  confide;  a  man  to  whom 
he  can  turn  in  discouragement  and  difficulty,  if  he  has  any ; 
a  man  to  whom  he  can  look  for  cheer  and  encouragement, 
if  he  ever  needs  to  look  to  any  associate  for  these  things. 

ELMIRA. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  again  and  again  in  these 
days  what  it  might  be  worth,  perhaps,  even  to  our  dis- 
tinguished associate  and  brother,  who,  after  so  many 
years  of  wonderful  service  in  prison  work,  and  after  a 
busy  life  of  such  extraordinary  devotion  to  his  great  task, 
and  after  influencing,  perhaps,  in  no  small  degree  every 
humane  prison  in  every  land,  finds  himself  assailed  so 
cruelly  now — what  it  might  be  worth  to  him,  if  he  had 
had  all  along,  and  if  he  had  now  by  his  side,  such 
a  man  as  I  conceive  a  chaplain  out  to  be.  We  all  know 
that  this  great  prison  reformer  has  the  largest  resources 
in  himself.  Possibly  he  needs  no  assistance  or  sympathy 
from  any  one  now.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  might  be  of  some  value  to  him  if  there  were  now  a 
chaplain  who  had  been  with  him  for  many  years,  and 
who  was  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  such  a  man,  to  testify,  as  I  can  believe  he  might 
testify,  to  points  like  the  following: 

The   sort   of  men    that   many    prisoners    are. 

The  difficulty  which  the  kindest  man  conceivable 
must  have  in  dealing  with  many  of  them. 

The  impossibility  of  not  making  some  mistakes  in 
individual  treatment. 

The  necessity  of  corporal  punishment,  or  the  fear  of 
it,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  all  cases. 

That  for  some  prisoners,  the  humanest  form  of  pun- 
ishment, the  most  effective,  the  kindest,  the  best,  is  phy- 
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sical  infliction,  rightly  administered,  by  the  right  person, 
and  under  proper  safeguards. 

Chaplains  may  not  be  at  all  better  qualified  to  tes- 
tify on  such  points  than  any  other  officers,  but  in  some 
circumstances  testimony  from  their  point  of  view  might 
have  special  value  for  some  persons,  and  as  supplement- 
ing other  witnesses. 

I  hope  Mr.  BROCKWAY  never  will  have  a  chaplain 
in  his  prison  until  he  wants  one  himself,  and  then  I 
hope  he  will  have  the  chaplain  that  he  wants.  I  earn- 
estly believe  not  only  that  he  might  be  greatly  helped, 
but  that  the  cause  of  truth,  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
present  investigation  at  Elmira,  might  be  greatly  aided 
if  there  had  been  in  years  past  and  were  now  there,  a 
wise  man,  a  real  man  of  God,  in  the  chaplain's  office. 
And  if  I  can  form  any  theory  in  my  own  mind,  for 
myself,  that  might  explain  any  attacks  made  upon  Elmira 
today  other  than  those  which  are  ugly  and  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled, it  is  through  peculiar  conditions  and  misunder- 
standings, which  might  perhaps  have  been  lessened  or 
avoided  by  the  influence  with  Mr.  BROCKWAY  of  a  chap- 
lain who  deserved  to  have  influence  with  him. 

NAME. 

Perhaps  the  chaplain  will  have  a  different  name  bye 
and  bye.  I  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the  name  in  a 
former  meeting  of  the  Congress,  as  may  be  seen  on  page 
200  of  the  Pittsburg  Volume  of  Reports.  The  "prison 
minister"  or  the  "prison  pastor"  is  a  better  name,  on  some 
accounts  than  "chaplain."  Nevertheless  the  name  is  a  com- 
paratively small  matter,  and  now  I  pass  it  by. 

THE    PRISON    NEEDS    MANY    PREACHERS. 

The  highest  work,  the  most  important  service  of  the 
chaplain,  we  may  believe,  will  always  be  in  the  pulpit. 
But  I  do  not  believe  the  chaplain  of  the  future  will  under- 
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take  to  do  all  the  preaching.  I  do  not  know  how  often 
he  will  preach.  There  is  no  large  college  in  this  country 
today,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  can  be  preached  to  exclu- 
sively and  successfully  by  one  man.  A  prison  is  a  more 
difficult  place  to  preach  in,  in  many  respects  than  a  col- 
lege. The  chaplain  can  be  behind  a  great  deal  of  preach- 
ing that  he  does  not  do  himself.  It  is  better  that  he 
should  be  than  that  he  should  do  it  all  himself,  unless  in 
some  instances  of  very  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  work 
and  of  remarkable  ability.  It  is  to  me  a  most  dismal  pic- 
ture, the  picture  of  a  great  prison,  with  many  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  prisoners,  many  of  them  sentenced 
for  many  years,  some  for  life,  and  prison  officers  of  long 
standing  also  included  in  the  congregation,  all  going  into 
the  same  gloomy  chapel,  every  Sunday,  year  after  year, 
and  always  doomed  to  hear  the  same  voice,  the  same 
man,  and  the  same  thoughts,  or  rather  limitations  of 
thoughts.  If  prison  preaching  is  valuable,  it  is  too  val- 
uable to  favor  that  kind  of  prison  preaching.  Preaching 
to  such  a  multitude  of  young  men  ought  to  have  a 
great  variety  in  it,  and  it  ought  to  have  the  vitality 
and  the  personality  of  many  preachers  behind  it. 

WARDEN    AND    CHAPLAIN. 

If,  then,  we  were  to  frame  a  brief  sentence  that 
should  indicate  all  these  and  kindred  thoughts,  what 
should  that  sentence  be?  Might  it  not  be  like  this: 
The  coming  chaplain  must  be,  if  possible,  a  strong  man, 
a  grand  man,  an  intelligent  all-around  Christian  man 
and  minister.  There  is  no  fundamental  principle  of 
prison  management  but  he  must  understand  it.  There 
is  110  burden  of  care  or  difficulty  that  any  officer  carries 
in  the  prison  but  he  must  be  able  to  appreciate  it  and 
to  share  it  with  him.  He  must  be  worthy  of  any  con- 
fidence that  the  warden  may  repose  either  in  his  judg- 
ment or  his  sympathy.  Such  a  man  might  indeed  be 
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a  warden  himself  if  in  any  condition  it  were  desirable, 
but  he  obeys  the  Scripture  injunction  and  in  honor 
prefers  others.  Emoluments  he  never  seeks.  And  beside 
all  this,  he  must  be  a  man  of  such  faith  that  he  can 
heartily  believe  and  earnestly  apply  all  the  encourage- 
ments of  the  Gospel  in  regard  to  the  worst  of  sinners. 

After  the  singing  of  another  congregational  hymn,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Chaplain  BATT,  of  Concord,  Mass. 

The    following   paper  was    presented    by  the  Secretary : 

PRISON   STATISTICS. 

Among  the  acknowledgements  of  Chaplain's  Reports 
recently  sent  out,  is  one  from  C.  H.  Reeve,  Esq.,  of 
Plymouth,  Ind.  Among  other  things  he  says : 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  reports.  I  have  seen  but 
few  that  fill  my  idea  of  what  a  report  should  be,  from  trustees,  commis- 
sioners, superintendents,  wardens,  physicians,  chaplains  or  other  officers 
in  charge  of  institutions.  What  the  legislature  and  the  public  needs  to 
know  is,  the  personnel  of  the  inmates,  and  no  one  can  give  it  but  the 
officials  who  have  charge  and  rub  elbows  with  them  daily.  Who  are 
these  people  ?  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  What  is  their  origin,  ante- 
cedents, environment,  heredity,  inheritance,  history?  Especially  what 
are  the  marked  characters  among  them  ?  What  is  the  average  of  intelli- 
gence, perception,  conception,  scholastic  education  ?  What  are  the  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  developments  or  peculiarities  ?  In  a  word, 
those  facts  and  observations  necessary  to  be  known  to  guide  intelligence, 
science  and  skill,  in  searching  for  the  causes  that  make  them  what  they 
are,  and  help  to  devise  ways  to  lessen  their  numbers.  They  are  not 
alike  in  all  localities  and  vary  with  locality.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
facts  in  each  locality. 

"Such  reports  as  come  year  after  year  before  the  legislature  are 
looked  at  from  a  purely  pecuniary  point  of  view.  An  average  legisla- 
tor has  about  as  much  idea  of  the  real  matters  involved  — the  whole  un- 
derlying strata  for  investigation — as  a  horse  has  of  the  inside  of  a  piano. 
And  they  will  never  have  more  until  it  is  forced  upon  them  by  the 
reports  of  the  officials.  I  have  seen  very  few  reports  that  pretend  to 
enter  into  the  information  that  is  indispensable  to  be  known  and  consid- 
ered for  purposes  of  progressive  and  beneficial  legislation.  Your  state 
is  covered  with  all  kinds  of  institutions,  and  the  ruts  leading  to  and 
from  them  are  full  all  the  time,  and  as  fast  as  new  ones  are  made  they 
are  crowded  with  increasing  numbers. 

' '  Laws  may  go  on  licensing  on  one  hand,  and  inflicting  penalties  on 
the  other— wardens  may  conduct  prisons,  physicians  preserve  health,  and 
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ask  for  more  accommodations,  and  chaplains  teach  and  preach — the  num- 
ber of  prisons  will  increase,  be  full,  and  ten  offenders  outside  for  every 
one  inside — until  the  crack  of  doom.  But  if  all  officials  would  unite  to 
make  the  legislature  understand  just  what  kind  of  material  the  majority 
of  the  prison  population  is,  the  law  would  change  its  provisions  and 
endeavor  to  limit  the  sources  and  stop  the  constant  inflow  of  that  which 
is  unreformable  and  incurable,  and  which  can  only  increase  its  numbers 
—in  almost  geometrical  proportion — unless  it  is  stopped  or  checked. 

"  Of  all  men  the  prison  physician  should  report  every  material  fact 
in  the  line  I  have  suggested  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  anthropology 
of  crime  as  it  is  shown  in  the  individuals  under  his  care.  And  the 
chaplain  should  report  the  psychical  phases  as  they  are  presented  to  him, 
unconnected  with  any  idea  of  religion  as  well  las  relating  to  it.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  facts  necessary  to  wise  legislation  be  brought  before 
those  having  the  power ;  and  without  it  advance  will  be  slow  and  indi- 
rect, and  effort  and  expenditure  be  lost  in  impractical  directions.  So 
it  seems  to  me." 

Mr.  Reeve  is  a  man  of  eminence  in  the  Prison 
Congress  and  in  penological  discussions,  and  is  the 
author  of  "The  Prison  Problem."  We  have  given  only 
a  part  of  his  valuable  communication,  but  enough  to 
show  that  the  writer  is  a  keen  observer  and  an  original 
thinker. 

One  thing  has  seemed  to  us  plain  in  the  matter, 
viz  :  that  to  make  such  reports  as  Mr.  Reeve  desires, 
and  to  make  them  with  such  thoroughness  that  they 
would  be  of  value,  would  take  at  least  all  of  a  chap- 
lain's time.  The  work  of  his  pastorate  in  his  prison, 
and  kindred  services  of  his,  would  have  to  be  largely  dis- 
continued. 

We  do  not  feel  sure  ourself,  and  never  have,  that 
there  is  any  such  differences  between  prisoners  and 
men  not  prisoners  as  Mr.  Reeve  implies.  The  other  de- 
pendant classes  of  which  he  speaks,  we  have  no  special 
knowledge  of,  but  as  far  as  prisoners  are  concerned 
they  seem  to  us  in  a  great  multitude  of  cases  substan- 
tially like  non-prisoners.  Mr.  Reeve  speaks  of  there  be- 
ing ten  offenders  outside  to  every  one  inside.  However 
that  may  be,  the  one  inside  often  seems  to  us  just  like 
many  average  people  outside,  as  far  as  looks  and  phys- 
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iological  relations  and  temperament  and  physical  conditions 
are  concerned. 

The  prisoner  seems  to  us  in  almost  every  respect 
simply  like  a  brother  who  has  got  out  of  the  way  and 
needs  to  be  persuaded  back  into  the  way.  •  The  average 
prisoner  has  so  many  strains  of  good  blood  in  him,  arid 
the  average  non-prisoner  has  so  many  stains  of  com- 
mon, or  even  inferior,  or  possibly  bad  blood  in  him 
(progenitors  multiplying  in  geometrical  ratio  as  we  go 
back),  that  it  does  not  seem  to  us  possible  to  make  the 
classification  and  the  inferences  practical  that  Mr.  Reeve 
desires. 

The  mutineers  of  Pitcairn's  Island  fame  have,  we 
believe,  given  a  very  good  account  of  themselves  in 
their  descendants.  Botany  Bay,  as  we  suppose,  does  not 
show  that  so  called  criminals  may  not  prove  to  be 
fair  stock  men. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  in  which  prodigies 
of  infamy  should  not  be  allowed  to  reproduce  their 
kind,  nor  should  idiots.  But  we  are  greatly  perplexed 
when  we  think  of  following  Mr.  Reeve  in  such  an  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  as  he  seems  to  have  in  mind. 
We  would  not  say  unkind  things  of  men  in  high 
places. 

We  do  not  wish  to  judge  the  motives  of  any  man. 
We  are  never  more  reluctant  to  use  a  prisoner  as  a 
'  'specimen"  than  when  we  think  of  ourself,  and  how 
unspeakably  true  are  the  words  of  the  prayer-book  con- 
fession to  our  own  case.  "We  have  left  undone  those 
things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we  have  done 
those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  there 
is  no  health  in  us." 

But  if  when  we  look  even  to  the  highest  legislative 
body  in  our  land,  we  find  that  a  man  can  have  a  respect- 
able standing  there  while  he  undertakes  to  claim  a  re- 
nomination  practically  on  the  platform  that  there  shall  not 
be  the  same  law  of  virtue,  and  equal  penalty  applicable, 
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for  man  as  for  women,  why  should  we  go  to  a  prison  to 
find  craniums  to  examine;  or  temperament,  ancestry,  etc., 
which  we  may  make  a  record  of? 

Prisoners  are  often  deformed  and  deficient  by  nature, 
but  investigation  concerning  such  men  can  be  better  made 
in  institutions  expressly  intended  for  such.  Other  prisoners 
are  oftentimes  bad,  mean  if  you  please,  but  so  are  some 
other  men  who  are  not  prisoners.  Our  present  classifica- 
tion of  prisoners  and  non-prisoners  is  too  inaccurate  to 
warrant  the  investigation  that  Mr.  Reeve  calls  for,  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  of  the  chaplain's  time  and  energy. 

We  are  believers  in  the  principle  of  heredity.  Hered- 
ity always  ought  to  be  carefully  considered.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  every  man  has  bad  blood  in  him,  as  we  believe 
that  every  man  is  the  brother  of  every  other  man,  and 
that  Almightv  God  is  his  father,  and  that  the  divine 
seed  remains  in  bad  men,  as  long  as  they  remain  human, 
and  that  whatever  of  sonship  in  any  sense  any  of  us  has 
lost,  he  may  regain.  Let  the  chaplain  give  nearly  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  work  of  helping  this 
brother  who  is  out  of  the  way,  back  into  the  way,  and  if 
he  is  successful  the  cranium  business,  although  very  im- 
portant, will  nevertheless  take  care  of  itself. 

The    discussion    of  the    paper  read  was  then  in  order. 

Chaplain  T.  J.  BROWN,  Waupun,  Wisconsin.  "The 
chaplain  of  the  future  will  discover  that  women  are  his 
most  efficient  helpers  and  will  be  on  the  alert  to  give  them 
a  place  in  the  work.  Chaplain  HICKOX  said  this  afternoon 
that  "  the  coining  chaplain  will  not  do  all  the  preaching." 
Very  true,  he  will  look  out  over  the  state  especially  where 
jails  are  located  and  urge  the  women  to  step  into  this 
much  neglected  field  and  preach  sermons  to  the  prospect- 
ive candidate  for  incarceration  in  the  state's  prison. 
Moody  has  said  "He  is  a  better  man  who  can  get  ten 
men  to  work  than  he  who  undertakes  to  do  ten  men's 
work."  So  the  coming  chaplain  will  endeavor  not  to 
spread  himself  out  over  so  much  territory  but  get  others 
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to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  reformation  and  regen- 
eration of  the  criminal.  He  will  try  to  get  some  good 
mother  interested  in  the  life  of  a  particular  criminal,  who 
purposes  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  city  where  .she 
resides,  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  in  this  way 
open  a  door  to  those  who  aspire  to  a  pure  and  noble 
manhood. 

The  coming  chaplain  will  have  some  iron  in  his 
blood  as  well  as  sympathy  in  his  composition,  and  will 
harmonize  with  the  other  officials  in  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison.  He  will 
stand  on  the  one  hand  between  any  attempted  brutality  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  on  the  other  refuse  to 
allow  his  office  to  be  dragged  down  to  one  simply  for  pre- 
venting the  officers  from  punishing  one  who  has  violated 
the  rules.  He  will  treat  the  convict  gentlemanly  and 
courteously,  not  patting  him  on  the  shoulder  when  he  is 
wrong  nor  standing  in  the  way  making  pathetic  appeals 
to  the  warden  to  overlook  the  offence  again  and  again, 
but  calmly  and  quietly  inform  the  prisoner  that  when  he 
has  violated  the  rules  he  must  pay  the  penalty. 

The  coming  chaplain  will  be  a  good  reader  of  human 
nature  and  be  able  to  tell  quickly  whether  or  not  the 
criminality  is  due  to  abnormal  development,  defective  edu- 
cation, association  in  vice  or  lack  of  training  in  the  higher 
ideals  of  our  christianized  and  cultured  society,  and  be 
able  to  apply  such  remedies  as  his  diagnosis  of  the  indi- 
vidual's idiosyncracies  may  indicate.  He  will  know  that 
although  Shakespeare's  description  of  the  ideal  man  does 
not  describe  the  average  convict. 

"His  life  was  gentle, 

And  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him 

That  nature  might  stand  up  before  the  world  and  say  'this  was  a  man'." 

Yet  that  they  all  have  some  redeeming  qualities  of 
mind  and  character,  and  on  these  as  a  basis  he  will  seek 
to  evolve  a  large  supply  of  the  same  character,  thus  fitting 
the  man  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  as  a  reformed 
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man,  with  ability  to  fill  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness 
creditably,  and  cut  his  way  to  the  fore-front  of  an  honored 
and  respected  manhood." 

Rev.  Dr.  DANA,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "I  rise  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  authors  of  the  two  papers  to 
which  we  have  just  listened,  and  particularly  to  emphasize  . 
and  commend  the  portrayal  given  us  by  Rev.  Mr.  BATT, 
of  the  Concord  Reformatory,  Mass.,  of  "the  Coming  Chap- 
lain." His  treatment  of  the  subject  seemed  to  me  so  sug- 
gestive, so  inspiring  and  withal  so  unique,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  my  own  words  of  approval.  I  speak  now  as  a 
pastor  in  behalf  of  the  churches,  and  not  as  one  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  administration  of  our  prisons.  I  sin- 
cerely wish  the  religious  public  could  have  heard  the  pleas 
of  these  chaplains  and  to  be  somehow  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  our  penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  Only 
through  Prison  Sunday  are  the  churches  formally  made 
acquainted  with  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  vast  pop- 
ulation now  restrained  of  their  liberty  enduring  the  penalty 
of  their  crimes,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  as  yet  is  this 
day  observed.  But  surely  while  men  officially  charged 
with  the  care  and  conduct  of  the  prisoners  of  every  name 
are  laboring  with  such  enthusiasm  of  faith  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  the  latter,  it  seems  as  if  the 
churches  were  not  as  cognizant  or  appreciative  of  this 
work  as  they  should  be.  Here  in  these  penitentiaries  and 
reformatories  is  the  saving  and  transforming  grace  of  God 
being  put  to  its  ultimate  test  and  increasingly  cheering  re- 
sults are  being  realized,  but  far  too  largely  is  the  church 
world  lacking  in  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this  work. 
I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  what  I  have  heard  this  af- 
ternoon and  yet  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  church  attendants  and  members  do  not  hear  or 
read  the  papers  which  have  instructed  and  inspired  us. 
More  and  more  the  churches  should  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  doings  of  this  National  Prison  Congress  and  give 
to  the  noble  wardens  managing  our  gaols  and  reformatories 
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and  to  the  devoted  chaplains  who  are  accentuating  religion 
as  a  factor  in  the  reclaimation  of  criminals  their  sympathy 
and  support.  This  congress  is  a  great  public  educator,  it 
represents  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  students  and  ex- 
perts on  all  matters  of  penology.  Our  churches  little  ap- 
preciate the  improvement  made  in  recent  years,  both  in 
the  administration  of  our  penal  institutions  as  well  as  in 
the  personnel  of  their  staff.  It  is  a  form  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity for  which  we  may  well  feel  thankful,  and  remem- 
bering how  the  Divine  Master  spoke  of  the  ministry  to 
the  imprisoned,  it  surely  is  time  for  a  more  general  inter- 
est in  prison  reform  to  be  evinced  by  the  churches.  I 
really  wish  these  two  papers  could  be  published  in  a  tract 
or  leaflet  form  and  scattered  broadcast  amongst  their  mem- 
bership. 

We  all  owe,  and  we  pastors  of  churches  particularly, 
to  these  chaplains  a  more  personal  sympathy  and  what- 
ever professional  assistance  we  can  render.  They  are  doing 
a  difficult  and  delicate  work.  They  represent  religion  with 
its  hopes  and  helps  to  the  augmenting  criminal  class.  We 
should  put  ourselves  en  rapport  with  this  noble  ideal  Mr. 
Batt  has  presented  of  what  a  prison  chaplain  may  become, 
for  what  is  more  needed  than  a  manly  exhibit  of  Christian 
character,  and  a  wise  unfolding  of  Christ's  teachings  to 
those  in  confinement  for  the  violation  of  human  law.  I 
venture  to  say  this  much  in  this  presence  because  I  feel 
that  the  churches  have  not  kept  in  touch  with  this  work 
and  because  they  have  shared  so  little  in  the  burdens  and 
aims  of  those  who  are  consecrating  themselves  to  the  re- 
formation and  saving  of  those  too  long  dealt  with  in  a 
primitive  spirit  only,  and  too  long  deemed  beyond  the 
reach  of  redemption. 

This  meeting  of  the  Chaplains'  Association  is  the  one 
session  of  the  Congress  that  the  pastors  of  the  locality 
where  the  latter  is  convened  should  make  a  point  of  at- 
tending. They  would  there  meet  their  brethren  and  learn 
from  their  own  lips  the  story  of  their  struggles  and  sue- 
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cesses.  They  would  come  thus  to  recognize  them  as  the 
churches  representatives  to  a  population  never  directly 
reached  by  themselves,  and  would  realize  how  much  they 
deserve  their  prayers  of  fraternal  sympathy.  I  have  long- 
known  of  the  excellent  work  done  ,by  my  brother  and 
friend,  Chaplain  Batt  in  the  Concord  Reformatory,  and  I 
want  the  churches  to  stand  closer  by  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates and  give  thereby  emphatic  endorsement  to  the  part 
religion  must  play  in  the  reformatory  methods  now  in 
vogue. 

CHAPLAIN    C.    L.    BRADSHAW,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

That  old  yet  ever  new  question,  "  The  Coming  Chap- 
lain," is  still  with  us.  The  boy  is  the  coming  man.  Pres- 
ident HICKOX  is  the  Father  of  this  Chaplains'  Association, 
and  I  have  the  honor  of  being  its  youngest  son.  But  when 
you  talk  of  the  coming  chaplain  I  do  not  suppose  you  mean 
either  of  us.  But  boy-like  I  intend  to  think  as  I  please, 
say  it  openly  even  if  I  run  the  risk  of  the  usual  boy's  re- 
proof, "  that  age  should  speak  and  youth  should  hear." 

If  by  the  "  Coming  Chaplain"  you  mean  the  perfect, 
the  infallible  man,  I  want  to  say  that  he  has  not  come ; 
that  he  is  not  coming  and  would  not  stay  if  he  were  to 
come.  The  man  who  is  going  to  please  everybody  is  not 
yet  born,  and  will  die  soon  after  he  is  born.  The  chap- 
lain who  always  pleases  the  warden,  the  officers,  the  pris- 
oners, himself  and  also  pleases  God  may  possibly  be  found 
in  Heaven,  but  he  is  not  on  earth.  The  millenium  is  not 
here  yet  and  when  it  comes  you  will  not  need  the  chap- 
lain. The  prophets  did  not  make  much  of  a  success  at 
pleasing  everybody.  John  the  Baptist,  they  say,  hath  a 
devil  and  Christ  was  called  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine- 
bibber.  The  angels  of  Heaven  as  chaplains  would  meet  op- 
position from  prisoners  and  prison  keepers.  The  chief  end 
of  a  prison  chaplain  is  not  to  please  one  or  another  but  to 
do  his  duty  as  a  Christian  and  a  man  to  all  with  whom  he 
meets.  Duty  may  call  to  please,  it  may  also  call  to  dis- 
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please,  dissent,  protest.  Faithfulness  to  duty  must  be  his 
watchword,  then  please  whomsoever  he  can  in  consistency 
with  that  watchword.  The  chaplain  holds  two  commissions 
— one  from  God  and  one  from  the  board  of  prison  manage- 
ment ;  the  second  must  not  call  upon  him  to  do  what  the 
first  forbids.  When  prison  officials  and  chaplains  cannot 
agree  they  have  either  the  wrong  kind  of  officers  or 
chaplain  or  both. 

The  coming  chaplain  will  be  a  young  man,  a  whole 
man,  a  gentleman.  He  will  not  be  still-born,  nor  will  he 
wait  till  he  is  seventy-five  years  old  to  be  born.  If  he  is 
to  be  sixty  he  ought  to  be  sixty  years  young,  not  old.  He 
must  know  three  things — men,  his  Bible  and  his  God. 
That  rare  combination  of  the  wisdom  of  age  and  the  fervor 
of  youth  ought  to  meet  in  him.  "  Wise  as  the  serpent, 
harmless  as  the  dove,"  is  the  ideal.  A  broad  charity  for 
men's  faults  and  failures  must  be  combined  with  a  fervent 
love  to  point  out  the  God-ordained  remedies  for  such  evils. 
A  Christian  he  must  be ;  a  sectary  he  must  not  be.  Pes- 
simism has  no  place  in  his  makeup,  nor  is  a  blind  optim- 
ism to  be  his  guide.  God  is  to  be  both  the  fulcrum  and 
Archimedean  lever  to  move  the  world  of  sin  with  which  he 
deals. 

A  prison  chaplaincy  is  not  or  ought  not  to  be  the 
stepping-stone  into  the  grave  for  some  worn-out  man,  who 
by  reason  of  his  infirmity  is  incapacitated  for  active  work. 
An  aged  man  finds  it  difficult  to  adapt  himself  to  his  con- 
ditions and  surroundings  even  though  he  be  able  to  do  the 
work.  It  is  not  to  be  a  place  for  some  politician  to  lodge 
his  ecclesiastical  friend  whose  main  qualification  is  his 
ability  to  fill  a  soft  seat  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  It  is 
not  the  place  for  a  man  who  fails  in  the  regular  work  of 
the  parish  minister.  The  man  who  cannot  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  conversion  of  sinners  in  the  outside  world  need  not 
try  his  hand  as  a  "Fisher  of  men"  in  a  prison  for  he  will 
surely  make  what  fishermen  call  a  "  water  haul." 

The  chaplain  is  not  to  be  like  that  minister  in  Texas 
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who,  when  appointed  to  a  prison  chaplaincy,  bade  his  con- 
gregation farewell  in  this  fashion :  "  You  do  not  love  me 
as  you  ought  or  you  would  not  have  been  so  indifferent  to 
my  ministrations.  You  do  not  love  one  another  as  you 
should  for  none  of  you  get  married.  I  deem  it  best  to  bid 
you  farewell  and  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  that  where 
I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  A  prison  chaplaincy  is 
emphatically  the  place  for  a  bright,  well-educated,  earnest, 
progressive  young  man,  possessed  of  grace  and  grit,  whose 
motto  is  prudence,  patience  and  perseverance,  animated  by 
a  faith  in  God  to  grapple  with  humanity's  dark  problem, 
resolved  to  spend  the  concentrated  energies  of  his  life  in 
the  attempt  at  its  solution.  The  board  of  prison  manage- 
ment owe  it  to  the  prisoner,  to  the  prison,  to  themselves, 
to  the  world  at  large,  to  choose  such  a  man  ;  give  him  an 
adequate  support,  make  his  place  not  a  job  but  a  position, 
and  then  stand  by  him  in  his  work. 

The  last  thing  I  will  say  is  that  the  chaplain  will  be 
a  loyal  man.  Loyal  not  simply  to  one  department  but  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  prison.  He  will  attend  to 
his  own  business,  will  not  step  beyond  his  delegated  author- 
ity to  interfere  with  other's  duties,  but  will  manifest  his 
loyalty  by  faithful  work  in  his  own  department  and  a 
kindly  interest  in  the  work  of  all.  He  must  be  faithful  to 
the  officer,  faithful  to  the  prisoner  and  tenderly  aftectioned 
toward  all.  He  must  not  decry  authority ;  must  have  a 
backbone.  Healthy  blood  has  iron  in  it.  He  must  know 
how  and  when  to  say  no  and  mean  it,  kindly,  yet  firmly. 
He  will  never  forget  that  discipline  must  be  maintained  at 
all  hazards  ;  that  Csesarism  or  the  worst  of  misrule  is  better 
than  no  rule.  Anarchy  has  no  place  in  a  prison.  Law, 
order,  reward,  punishment,  discipline  when  not  brutal  or 
inhuman,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  gospel  and  the 
chaplain  is  there  not  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  course  of 
law  but  to  preach  the  gospel  to  "them  that  are  bound" 
and  slaves  to  sinful  appetites  and  habits.  Loyalty  to  all  ; 
loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  the  prison  ;  loyalty  to  God 
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must  be  the  chaplain's  highway  to  successful  work.  When 
right  men  go  about  it  in  the  right  way  I  believe  you  can 
find  a  good  chaplain  as  readily  as  you  can  find  a  good 
warden. 

WILLIAM      HILL,       SUPERINTENDENT       ALLEGHENY      COUNTY 
WORKHOUSE,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  been  called  upon  to  give  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  From  observation  and  experi- 
ence I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that  the  office  of 
chaplain  is  very  largely  misunderstood  not  only  by  the 
prison  management  and  officials,  but  even  more  so  by  the 
world  at  large.  As  an  example  of  this  I  might  cite  my 
own  individual  experience. 

While  serving  as  a  director  in  our  institution  the  office 
of  the  chaplain  became  vacant  and  I  was  appointed  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  two  to  fill  the  vacancy.  When 
a  man  is  in  need  of  something  he  usually  goes  to  the  place 
of  supply  where  it  can  be  found.  We  naturally  turned  to 
the  theological  seminary,  where,  as  the  saying  is,  "  they 
make  the  preachers."  We  met  and  talked  with  some  of 
the  professors,  who  seemed  rather  surprised  that  there  was. 
a  call  for  a  brand  new  young  preacher  to  do  the  work  in 
a  prison.  It  took  some  persuasion  on  our  part  to  convince 
them  that  there  was  really  a  place  and  a  call  for  a  young 
man.  After  being  convinced  that  there  was  a  work  for 
such  a  man  they  very  kindly  aided  us  in  the  object  of  our 
search  and  gave  us  the  wisdom  of  their  experience  in 
selecting  and  recommending  one  of  the  senior  class  about 
to  graduate.  In  my  judgment  two  good  things  were  done. 
It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  seminary  in  showing  them 
that  there  is  one  more  place  for  their  bright  young  men, 
and  it  has  proven  a  very  wise  thing  for  the  good  of  the 
institution.  In  one  way  I  was  surprised  at  our  reception 
by  the  professors  and  in  another  way  I  ought  not  to  have 
been.  We  were  inaugurating  something  new  in  this  matter. 
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Custom  in  almost  every  place  has  been  far  different.  The 
•custom  generally  accepted  and  practiced  in  selecting  chap- 
lains for  public  institutions  has  been  largely  decided  from 
•one  or  more  of  three  points. 

First  from  proximity  to  the  institution.  Some  man  has 
a  church  in  the  village  or  somewhere  near  the  institution. 
He  can  be  procured  for  merely  a  nominal  sum.  Public 
sentiment  is  such  that  it  demands  there  shall  be  a  chaplain 
at  an  institution  even  when  it  does  not  take  enough  inter- 
est to  ever  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  man  or  the  nature 
•of  the  work  that  he  does.  To  satisfy  the  scruples  of  such 
and  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  pride  in  saying  "Yes,  we  have  a 
chaplain,"  the  nearest  man,  regardless  of  efficiency,  is  picked 
up  and  dubbed  chaplain.  His  qualifications  for  the  place 
are  measured  by  his  distance  from  the  prison  and  the  cost 
of  his  labors. 

There  is  a  second  cause,  which  I  might  term  a  false 
•spirit  of  charity  and  a  mistaken  pity.  As  an  example : 
You  see  men  filling  or  rather  holding  such  a  place  who 
have  grown  old  in  service  elsewhere  and  now  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  but  from  weight  of  advancing  years  are 
prevented  from  serving  in  the  churches. 

Others,  who  from  lack  of  force  or  efficiency  are  not 
-acceptable  to  their  congregations.  The  ones  who  are  unac- 
ceptable to  society  ;  ones  whom  they  cannot  control  are 
sent  to  the  prison  as  prisoners,  and  the  preachers  who 
cannot  be  used  elsewhere  are  supposed  to  be  the  ones  able 
to  minister  to  them.  It  is  the  old  folly  of  setting  a  weak 
man  to  solve  a  hard  problem. 

A  third  source  merely  needs  to  be  mentioned,  that  is 
political  affiliations.  Politics  and  religion  are  not  neces- 
sarily antagonistic.  But  where  religion  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  mutations  in  politics  there  can  be  no  ground  for 
expecting  the  best  results. 

Any  one  or  all  three  of  the  causes  operating  must 
seriously  hinder  the  chaplain's  work  and  efficiency.  In  any 
calling  in  life  a  man  does  his  best  work  where  he  is  free 
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to  choose  to  do  that  work  or  not  to  do  it.  It  is  true  of 
the  chaplain,  of  the  warden  and  the  under  officer.  The 
chaplain  must  be  a  chaplain  by  choice,  not  by  force  of 
necessity. 

Mrs.  DEBORAH  C.  LEEDS,  of  Philadelphia,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  theory  of  a  chaplain's  duties  can 
leave  out  the  necessity  of  personal  work  with  prisoners  in- 
dividually. In  prison  the  same  as  out  of  prison,  a  man 
must  be  approached  privately  and  personally  in  order  to 
success. 

Chaplain  HALL,  of  Colorado,  said  :  "While  listening  to 
the  requirements  of  the  chaplain  of  the  future  as  presented 
by  Chaplain  Batt,  I  was  reminded  of  the  many  ministerial 
associations  I  have  attended  during  a  long  ministry  of 
thirty-eight  years  in  which  the  coming  minister  was  often 
represented  as  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  all  truths,  in- 
cluding metaphysics,  science,  ethics,  psychology,  theology 
and  philosophy.  I  would  return  from  those  associations 
to  my  church  with  the  thought  that  I  had  but  a  simple 
gospel  to  proclaim  of  '  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to- 
men.' 

There  are  two  points  which  I  think  would  make  the 
essay  complete. 

i  st.  The  aids  of  the  chaplain  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  2nd.  The  rewards  of  the  chaplain. 

ist.  In  all  of  our  prisons  there  are  some  prisoners 
who  have  had  religious  and  moral  instruction  at  home. 
Fathers  who  have  endeavored  to  correct  their  sons  for 
wrong-doing  and  impart  wise  counsels.  Mothers  at  whose 
knee  they  have  learned  the  prayers  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood. The  letters  of  parents,  wives,  brothers  and  sisters 
come  to  many  of  those  in  prison  full  of  exhortation  to 
obey  all  the  rules ;  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  officers ; 
to  gain  by  good  behavior  all  the  time  allowed  to  shorten 
the  term  of  imprisonment,  and  when  they  go  forth  into 
the  world  to  shun  evil  companions,  and  such  habits  and 
resorts  as  have  a  tendency  to  bring  them  into  disgrace. 
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There  are  also  letters  and  good  religious  and  moral  books 
sent  in  by  kind  and  philanthropic  hearts  which  aim  to 
supplement  the  chaplain's  religious  labors,  and  inspire  his 
personal  and  public  duties. 

2nd.  The  rewards  of  the  chaplain  are  not  in  gold 
and  silver,  but  in  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  We  have  stood 
beside  the  deathbed  of  some  in  the  hospital,  or  in  the  nar- 
row cell  of  some  malefactor,  the  long  dark  night  preceding 
the  execution,  and  found  hungry  ears,  listening  with 
greedy  attention  to  prayers  and  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
and  joining  in  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of 
life.  The  world  forgotten,  but  not  the  sins  of  life.  Neither 
the  death-watch  within  the  cell,  and  the  ever-staring  eye 
of  the  guard  at  the  door,  and  the  turning  of  the  iron  bolt 
in  the  lock,  nor  the  gloom  of  the  last  night  on  earth  could 
divert  the  attention  of  the  condemned  from  the  hope  of 
salvation,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  his  earthly  exist- 
ence. 

As  we  stand  in  the  verge  of  another  life  with  the 
dying,  and  see  them  with  calm  faith  go  forward  into  the 
shadows  of  death,  and  as  we  read  in  the  outgoing  letters 
of  their  new  found  interest  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  prayer  and  in  promises  of  a  new  manhood,  and  a 
new  intellectual  life,  we  find  our  reward." 

Chaplain  ALBERT  ,of  Still  water,  said :  The  excellent 
paper  of  Chaplain  Batt  sets  before  us  the  "Coming  Chap- 
lain" in  broad  and  general  outline.  I  wish  in  a  few  words 
to  point  out  some  of  his  specific  qualities. 

First.  He  will  be  a  man.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
""man"  in  that  lofty  sense  in  which  it  is  so  often  used, 
out  in  a  more  human  sense.  Not  only  will  he  possess 
flesh  and  blood,  but  the  passions,  sympathies  and  feelings 
of  our  common  human  nature.  He  will  be  a  man  among 
men,  not  separated  by  some  fancied  clerical  line. 

Secondly.  He  will  know  his  own  sphere  and  fill  it, 
his  own  work  and  do  it,  i.  e.  the  chaplain  belongs  to  a 
system ;  he  has  his  sphere  marked  out ;  he  will  work  with- 
in his  own  sphere. 
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Thirdly.  He  will  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  level  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Not  standing  above 
them  saying  come  up,  but  will  get  down  to  their  level,, 
make  them  to  feel  he  is  their  friend,  their  brother,  one  of 
them,  if  you  please,  and  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with 
them. 

And  lastly,  he  will  be  capable  of  lifting  men  up  to  a 
higher  life.  His  influence  will  be  elevating,  his  presence 
an  inspiration.  This  last  is  a  peculiar  gift,  possessed  only 
by  him  who  walks  the  highest  highways  of  the  divine 
life,  who  is  full  of  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  was  the  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago ;  Mr.  Timothy  Nichol- 
son, Indiana ;  Rev.  G.  C.  Pollock,  of  Minnesota ;  Superin- 
J.  E.  Scott,  Massachusetts;  Chaplain  Maddock,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Judge  Follett  of  Ohio,  also  expressed  themselves 
in  harmony  with  the  other  speakers. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Ely,  who  had  been  advertised 
to  appear  but  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  the  following 
paper  which  Prof.  C.  H.  HENDERSON,  of  Chicago,  prepared 
on  a  five  days'  notice,  and  sent  to  the  Secretary,  was  read 
by  Rev.  E.  R.  DONEHOO,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

PRACTICAL   ISSUE   OF  STUDIES   OF  THE   CRIMINAL. 

BY   PROF.    C.    H.    HENDERSON. 

The  delinquent  man  is  studied  from  at  least  four  dis- 
tinct points  of  view :  those  of  the  anthropologist,  the  jurist, 
the  prison  manager  and  the  citizen.  This  paper  is  an  at- 
tempt to  indicate  how  a  citizen  may  look  with  earnest 
mind  upon  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
criminals.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  the  citizens  who 
determine  by  their  millions  of  votes  the  policy  of  courts 
and  prisons,  it  is  apparent  that  their  opinions  must  count 
as  important  for  evil  or  for  good.  The  citizen  who  has 
scientific  training  is  a  sociologist.  And  this  is  precisely 
the  effect  of  the  sociologist, — to  co-ordinate  the  various 
results  of  the  studies  of  specialists  into  a  unified  and  con- 
sistent social  system  of  thought  which  may  serve  for  a 
unified  and  consistent  method  in  practice. 

The  National  Prison  Association  brings  together  men 
who  represent  these  different  modes  of  thought  and  expe- 
rience. The  discussions  have  a  tendency  to  verify  knowl- 
edge gained  from  various  forms  of  inquiry. 

I.  The  anthropologists  are  making  a  study  of  the 
criminal  man  with  a  view  to  determine  those  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  forces  which  make  the  person  an 
anti  social  being. 

Controversies  which  almost  recall  the  theological  dis- 
putes of  past  generations,  are  now  being  carried  on  in  the 
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civilized  world  over  the  theories  of  various  "schools"  of 
scientific  men  in  Europe.  L/ombroso  and  his  disciples  love 
to  rank  themselves  in  a  "  positive "  school  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  assail  the  "classic"  school  with  arguments  and 
epithets.  A  citizen  is  naturally  more  interested  in  the  argu- 
ments than  in  the  epithets  and  is  willing  to  learn  from  all 
parties,  since  science  really  knows  no  schools,  and  a  party 
has  no  monopoly  of  wisdom  or  of  truth.  All  competent 
students  are  contributors  to  knowledge. 

IS  THERE   A   CRIMINAL   TYPE? 

It  is  claimed  by  Lombroso  and  his  party  that  among 
criminals  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  belong  to  a  crim- 
nal  "type."  These  persons  are  said  to  be  characterized  by 
defective  cranial  capacity,  abnormal  orbits,  cephalic  index, 
frontal  development,  facial  structure  and  expression,  and 
many  deformities  of  viscera  and  various  organs.  They  are 
also  characterized  by  corresponding  mental  and  moral  hab- 
its, and  each  style  of  criminal  is  marked  by  physical  and 
mental  habits  peculiar  to  itself.  To  account  for  these  pe- 
culiarities, it  is  claimed  that  they  are  due  to  reversion  to 
ancestral  type,  to  perverted  development,  or  to  congenital 
deformity  or  disease. 

But  while  these  investigations  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance, it  does  not  appear  to  an  outside  student  that 
they  have  reached  a  stage  of  certainty  which  may  be  surely 
called  scientific. 

Many  of  the  ablest  anthropologists  in  the  world,  on 
grounds  of  direct  examination  of  criminals,  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  class  or  type  of  persons  so  distinguished.  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  Archives  of  Criminal  Anthropol- 
ogy (Archives  d'anthropologie  Criminelle,  Jan.  '94)  Dr.  Le- 
grain  says: 

"The  criminal  born  does  not  exist,  or  if  he  exists,  he 
is  diseased." 

(M.  Garnier.) 

"  Crime  and  degeneration  can  not    be  identified.       The 
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idea    of   Lombroso    is    true    for    some  cases;  it  becomes  an 
error  if  made  general." 

RELATION   OF   CRIME   AND   DEGENERATION. 

1.  The   degenerate    may   become    criminals,    and    they 
become  such  more  frequently  than  normal  persons,  because 
they  adapt  themselves  less  easily  than  others  to    conditions 
of   regular    life,    and    to    arrangements    incompatible     with 
actions  legally  qualified  as  crimes. 

2.  Certain  criminals  present  some  marks  of  degenera- 
tion.    Although  these  marks  do    not    positively  correspond 
to    the    kind    of   actions    committted   by    those    who    carry 
them,  they  do  signify  at  least  that  these  criminals   are    de- 
generate. 

3.  But  if  the   degenerate   may   be   a   criminal,    and    if 
the  criminal  may  be  a  degenerate,  there   are  some  criminals 
who  have   none  of   the    characteristics   of  degeneration.      Is 
it    necessary    to    distinguish    between    the    morbid    criminal 
and  the  ordinary  criminal.     The    former   alone   corresponds 
to  the  description  of  the   criminal    born,    and   yet    this    ex- 
pression consecrates  an  error,  so  far  as  it  proclaims  as  fatal 
certain  tendencies  to  act  in  a  sense  which  only  conventially 
is  defined  as  culpable. 

It  is  not  safe  to  make  radical  social  changes  on  the 
basis  of  a  theory  upon  which  there  is  still  so  radical  a  dis- 
agreement among  experts. 

From  this  controversy  we  must  not  conclude  that  the 
systematic  study  of  criminals  has  yielded  no  results. 

The  writer  belives  that  the  discussion  has  at  least  sup- 
plied us  with  a  more  exact  and  trustworthy  classification  of 
criminals. 

It  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  distinguish  "habitual" 
from  "occasional"  criminals.  Other  classes  are  needed. 
While  insane  persons  ought  not  to  be  classed  among  crim- 
inals, there  are  persons  on  the  borderland  between  crimi- 
nals and  the  insane  that  should  be  classed  by  themselves 
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in  the  interest  of  science  and  of  practical  treatment.  There 
are  persons  not  insane  who  seem  to  be  instinctively  and 
sometimes  congenitally  endowed  with  a  disposition  danger- 
ous to  social  order.  There  appear  to  be  good  reasons  for 
distinguishing  criminals  by  passion  and  criminals  by  occa- 
sion, the  former  being  usually  guilty  of  assaults  on  the 
person  and  the  latter  more  liable  to  violate  the  rights  of 
property,  while  both  of  them  are  open  to  reformatory  in- 
fluences in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  others.  These 
distinctions  are  not  fanciful.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no 
means  always  easy  to  determine  in  a  particular  case  to 
which  class  a  person  belongs.  This,  however,  is  true 
everywhere.  Nature  knows  no  absolute  lines  of  division 
between  species  and  varieties,  and  yet  the  biologist  must 
group  the  objects  of  his  study  in  classes.  Prison  managers 
have  long  noticed  the  general  fact  of  physical  and  mental 
defect  in  those  under  their  care  and  discipline.  "The  aver- 
age girl  or  boy  sent  to  a  reformatory  is  weak  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally,"  says  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Rochester. 
He  speaks  for  all.  The  state  should  provide  in  every  in- 
stitution for  the  accurate  measurement  of  persons  under 
discipline  by  men  who  have  had  the  requisite  training  in 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  common  sense  and  tact  of 
the  superintendent  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  scien- 
tific use  of  the  instruments  and  methods  of  anthropology. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  intuitive  reading  of  character 
and  the  systematic  procedure  of  the  physician  and  alienist, 
and  both  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Records  of  such  inves- 
tigations will  finally  determine  the  relations  between  the 
heredity,  structure,  and  disposition  of  men,  and  the  actions 
punished  as  crimes.  The  legislator,  judge,  and  prison  gov- 
ernor all  need  the  product  of  these  investigations  to  guide 
them  in  their  several  social  duties. 

FREEDOM. 

While  we  may  decline  to  enter  upon   the   metaphysics 
of  free  will  there  is  one  practical  matter,  much  in  dispute,. 
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in  which  it  seems  impossible  to  be  neutral.  Admitting 
the  influence  of  physical  forces,  even  apart  from  cases  of 
insanity,  we  must  still  cling  to  a  conviction  which  many 
discussions  obscure :  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  wrongdoer  to  have  done  otherwise.  Even  now  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  take  a  new  start,  and  make  stepping- 
stones  of  his  past  blunders  up  to  a  higher  life.  The  crim- 
inal who  does  not  believe  this  in  some  form  as  a  matter 
of  fact  does  not  attempt  to  slough  off  his  dead  bad  self. 
And  the  prison  superintendent  whose  faith  in  human  free- 
dom is  palsied  has  lost  the  power  to  communicate  a  higher 
impulse  to  the  discouraged  men  who  need  the  electric 
thrill  of  a  higher  nature.  It  was  a  man  often  charged  with 
fatalism  who  said  strongly,  "Man's  will  counts  for  some- 
thing in  this  universe."  The  pull  of  necessity  is  powerful, 
it  must  be  conceded,  and  the  chain  of  habit  very  heavy. 
But  all  the  more  needful  is  it  that  a  necessitarian  philos- 
ophy shall  not  paralyze  in  us  the  belief  that  even  a  bad 
man  can  use  means  to  lift  himself  toward  a  better  life. 
Apart  from  theory,  the  practical  man  will  surround  the 
weak  brother  with  all  helps  as  much  as  if  he  could  not 
rise  without  them,  and  at  the  same  time  he  will  seek  to 
arouse  inside  of  the  man  an  aspiration  and  a  hope  to 
escape  from  the  past  which  is  darkened  with  guilt  and 
pain.  No  confusion  of  psychologists  and  philosophers  will 
ever  disturb  the  practical  certainty  of  the  importance  of 
environment  and  the  divine  power  of  the  human  will. 

II.      THE  JURIST'S   POINT   OF    VIEW. 

The  lawyers,  jury  and  judge  have  before  them  a  crim- 
inal code.  It  is  their  duty  to  act  according  to  that  code, 
so  long  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Professionally,  they 
have  no  right  to  set  the  code  aside.  It  is  true,  that  a 
large  discretion  is  given  even  in  and  by  that  code;  but 
the  limit  is  itself  within  the  statute. 

It  is  necessary  that  members  of  society    should    know 
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what  to  expect.  Uncertainty,  irregularity  of  laws  and  decis- 
ions enfeeble  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  are  weak  and 
tempted.  Honest  citizens  need  to  know  clearly  the  conse- 
quences of  acts  in  all  social  relations.  The  judge  stands  for 
this  sense  of  security  of  order.  He  does  not  represent  senti- 
mental pity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  passionate  revenge  on 
the  other,  but  he  represents  the  majesty  of  social  reason, 
the  calm  dignity  of  justice. 

But  the  legal  method  has  its  limitations.  It  needs  cor- 
rection and  modification.  Its  wise  conservatism  may  be- 
come obstructive.  Laws  often  stand  after  the  conditions 
which  caused  them  to  be  enacted  have  changed  and  passed 
away.  Therefore,  the  students  of  the  criminal  nature  are 
right  in  claiming  that  the  rigid  observance  of  a  general 
law  need  to  be  tempered  in  application  by  direct  observa- 
tion of  the  delinquent  himself.  The  law  itself  needs  such 
change  as  will  enable  us  to  employ  the  ripe  results  of  ex- 
periment. 

The  habit  of  affixing  definite  penalties,  certain  sums 
of  money,  certain  periods  of  imprisonment,  is  liable  to  fos- 
ter an  idea  that  an  exact  arithmetical  and  mercantile 
equivalent  for  crimes  may  be  found. 

III.      THE   PRISON    MANAGER. 

It  is  the  warden,  the  chaplain,  the  superintendent  who 
live  with  the  individual  criminal,  day  and  night ;  who  ob- 
serve him  in  all  his  moods  and  see  him  through  and 
through.  It  is  such  a  man  who  is  fitted  by  character  and 
experience  to  test  the  flimsy  theory  by  the  actual  terrible 
fact.  Illusions  count  for  nothing  with  him.  To  him  every 
criminal  is  a  separate  individual  study.  Wide  generaliza- 
tions are  forgotten  in  hourly  struggle  to  employ  and  re- 
fashion very  difficult  material. 

And  because  such  practical  experience  is  of  immense 
value  society  cannot  afford  to  treat  it  lightly.  The  profes- 
sion of  the  reformer  of  prisoners  should  be  rewarded  with 
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adequate  salary  and  honored  with  life  long  positions.  To 
appoint  or  to  discharge  with  every  change  of  parties  is  a 
barbarism  which  a  more  enlightened  age  will  regard  with 
horror. 

2.  The  peril  of  the  "practical"  man  is  that  he  shall 
become  a  theorist!  He  builds  up  a  theory  of  prison  disci- 
pline on  his  own  individual  life,  without  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  other  ways.  Wisely  practical  men  know  this  and 
guard  against  it  by  travel,  reading  and  discussion. 

And  would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  state  to  provide  at 
least  lectures  for  prison  officials,  so  that  the  narrow  local 
experience  may  be  illumined  by  accounts  of  the  historic 
experiments  of  Europe  and  America?  Let  Mr.  Wines 
make  University  Extension  tours  East  and  West!  There 
must  be  division  of  labor,  and  men  learn  from  each  other. 
As  certain  flowers  must  be  fertilized  by  foreign  pollen  in 
order  to  produce  fruit  and  seed,  so  the  solitary  experi- 
menter needs  to  learn  what  the  practical  and  the  scientific 
men  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  England,  and  in 
other  parts  of  America,  are  doing.  Evolution  advances  by 
a  comparison  of  experiments  made  under  varying  condi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  progressive  world.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  teacher  to  assist  in  making  this  survey  from 
hour  to  hour  and  give  the  result  to  his  fellow  workers  in 
the  institutions  of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  the  admirable  reports  of  the  National 
Prison  Association,  we  need  a  monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  studies  of  criminology  and  penology,  as  a  means  of  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  studies  and  experiments  abroad  and 
at  home.  In  this  respect  we  are  behind  the  times.  Even 
the  European  articles  come  to  us  in  a  form  not  at  once 
useful  to  our  superintendents,  chaplains,  teachers,  directors, 
and  legislative  committees. 

IV.      THE   STANDPOINT   OF  THE   CITIZEN. 

The    student    of  society    considers    the  criminal  in  his 
relation  to  community  life,  as  affected  by    social   conditions 
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from  cradle  to  grave  and  as  a  person  in  some  degree  dan- 
gerous to  social  order  and  welfare.  The  reciprocal  connec- 
tion cannot  be  ignored. 

1.  The  social  purpose  of  penalty. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sociology,  the  system  of  courts 
and  prisons  and  asylum  and  reformatories  is  only  one  seg- 
ment of  the  complete  social  order.  Society  is  compelled 
to  recognize  diseased  members.  It  must  protect  itself.  It 
must  manifest  its  sympathy  with  those  who  are  of  its  own 
hody,  even  though  they  be  injurious  and  inflict  loss  and  pain. 
The  brotherhood  of  humanity  cannot  deny  the  relationship 
'even  of  the  bad. 

Therefore,  society  instructs  its  special  servants, — physi- 
cians, jurists,  and  prison  managers,  to  work  in  harmony 
and  to  devise  and  improve  a  consistent  and  rational  sys- 
tem of  treating  this  social  affliction  called  crime.  Society 
seeks  to  restore  health  of  all  its  members,  including  rebel- 
lious members,  as  far  as  possible.  "The  sole  drift  of  its 
purpose  doth  extend  not  a  frown  further."  It  seeks  no  re- 
venge. It  has  no  measure  of  personal  guilt  and  resposibil- 
ity.  But  it  does  claim  the  right  of  self-defense,  and  it  does 
admit  the  duty  of  restoring  the  fallen  when  that  is  possi- 
ble, and  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

2.  The  means  of  social  defense. 

(a)  Elimination.     When  the  case  requires   it,    the    bad 
member    may    be   cut    off.      In  riot  and  revolution,  in  case 
of  sudden  onset  or  outrageous    murder,    society    claims    the 
right  to  extirpate  when  it  cannot  get  time  to    control    and 
cure.     This   may    be    compared    to    heroic    surgery    in    the 
healing  art. 

(b)  Repression.     When  extreme  measures    can    be    de- 
layed   without    social    detriment,    repression    may    take    the 
place  of  destruction.     Modern  nations  have  substituted  fines 
aud  imprisonment  for  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  torture 
and  degradation  employed  in  former  ages. 

(c)  Reparation.     Reparation    includes  compensation  to 
the    person   directly    injured;    removal   of  the  effects  of  the 
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act;  removal  of  the  anti-social  state.  Society  should  insist 
that  the  offender,  so  far  as  possible,  return  stolen  property, 
make  real  amendment  for  injuries  and  restore  the  ruined 
and  broken  to  the  condition  in  which  he  found  them. 

But  social  interest  and  duty  go  further,  and  seek  to 
prevent  crime.  This  society  may  do  in  two  ways ;  directly 
by  action  on  the  offender,  and  indirectly  by  changing  social 
conditions  so  as  to  reduce  temptations.  On  all  these  points 
we  must  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  those  who  have 
analyzed  with  amazing  patience  and  costly  investigation 
the  conditions  out  of  which  crime  springs.  While  Lom- 
broso,  Ferri,  Garofolo,  and  other  Italians  have  developed 
this  field,  the  topics  have  now  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  schools  and  all  nations. 

3.  Reforms    in  procedure,    required    by    the     modern 
principles    and    discussions.         Presumption     of    innocence 
should  hold  for    the    first    offenders    but    not    for    habituals. 
In  case  of  doubt,  there  should  be  a  verdict  of  "not  proven" 
rather  than  absolutely    "not   guilty."     In  spite   of  practical 
difficulties,  the    innocent    individual  who   has   been   put    to 
expense    and    shame    by    social  action  should  have  right  of 
recovery  extended.      (It  already    exists    for    "false    imprison- 
ment")    The    examination   of  indicted    persons    should    be 
not  only  jural  but  also    medical  (scientific).      Not    that  the 
physician  should  displace  the  judge,  but    advise    him    with 
special  knowledge,  as  in  the  case  of  insanity  already.     It  is 
worth  considering  whether  judges  of  criminals    should    not 
be  required,  as  condition  of  appointment,  to  study  criminol- 
ogy  and    criminals    in   prison, — science    and    practice    both 
being  necessary  in  their  duties. 

4.  Reforms    in   penal  treatment  required     by    modern 
principles  of  social  defense  and  studies  of  the  criminal    na- 
ture and  of  social   causes. 

The  classification  of  penalties  is  not  based  primarily, 
as  in  law  books,  on  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  its  de- 
gree of  guilt  and  culpability,  but  on  the  relation  of  the 
nature  of  the  criminal  to  Society. 
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We  may  follow  the  analysis  of  Garofolo  and  Ferri  but 
keep  in  mind  American  conditions. 

Begin  with  the  most  dangerous,  the  assassins,  in 
whom  there  is  the  lowest  degree  of  moral  responsibility. 
There  are  murderers  who  kill  for  gain  or  some  personal 
pleasure ;  others  from  ferocious  disposition  without  provoca- 
tion. Such  persons  must  be  eliminated.  Each  community 
will  determine  according  to  its  sentiment  on  the  subject 
whether  this  shall  be  by  death  or  by  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. It  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to  decide  whether  the 
person  is  insane  or  simply  selfish  and  cruel.  A  special 
kind  of  insane  asylum,  or  the  department  of  the  peniten- 
tiary for  criminal  insane,  will  answer  the  social  purpose  of 
defense.  There  is  a  wide  group  of  criminals  characterized 
by  violent  temper,  defect  of  pity,  and  tendency  to  revenge. 
Their  uncontrolled  passion  is  intensified  by  their  social  code 
of  so-called  "honor"  which  requires  retaliation.  There  is 
much  of  the  savage  in  them.  They  are  dangerous  to 
social  welfare  in  varying  degrees.  When  such  a  person 
convicted  of  homicide  is  shown  to  have  been  unexpectedly 
provoked  to  violence,  or  has  killed  a  neighbor  in  self-de- 
fense, Ferri  recommends  that  he  be  sent  by  the  judge  to  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  killing,  in  order  to  remove 
a  vitiating  cause  of  hate  and  feud  in  the  community.  The 
suggestion  seems  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  social  defense. 

Homicide  for  revenge  as  a  point  of  honor.  Ferri  rec- 
ommends transportation, — a  penalty  not  used  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  substitute  but  the  penitentiary  with 
conditional  liberation  under  an  indeterminate  sentence,  sub- 
ject to  judicial  executive  discretion.  An  extension  and 
modification  of  the  parole  system  would  meet  the  case. 

Personal  injury  by  words,  threats,  or  wounds,  in  quar- 
rels and  strife.  Ferri  would  require  reparation  to  the 
injured  person,  and  a  fine  to  the  state.  If  the  man  could 
not  pay  in  money,  the  reparation  and  fine  should  be  de- 
ducted from  his  wages  until  all  was  paid.  If  he  refused  to 
pay  then  he  should  be  incarcerated. 
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Adults  guilty  of  rape  with  violence  or  of  similar  crimes 
should  be  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  criminal  insane,  if 
hysterical  or  epileptic.  In  any  case,  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted such  an  act,  if  sane,  is  so  dangerous  that  he  should 
be  under  the  eye  of  the  law  for  a  long  period,  and  until 
the  changes  in  body  and  mind  have  given  assurance  of 
his  self-control.  As  we  do  not  banish  criminals,  the  prison 
would  be  the  means  of  punishment  in  this  country. 

A  youth  in  the  adolescent  period,  guilty  of  sexual 
offenses  with  violence,  should  be  kept  under  ward  in  or 
out  of  institutions,  till  the  stormy  years  are  over,  and  he 
is  shown  to  be  master  of  himself. 

Here  and  with  many  in  other  classes,  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Boies  in  "Prisons  and  Paupers"  would  be  a  humane 
and  helpful  resource.  Sterilization  is  painless,  safe  and 
final. 

Delinquents  in  whom  the  sense  of  honesty  is  dwarfed  or 
perverted  require  treatment  adapted  at  once  to  social  de- 
fense and  individual  reformation. 

"Habitual"  criminals,  guilty  of  fraud  and  extortion 
may  be  found  upon  medical  examination  of  character  and 
history  to  be  insane  or  epileptic.  In  this  case  they  must 
go  to  an  asylum  for  the  criminal  insane.  If  not  subject 
to  grave  mental  disorder  they  must  still  be  subject  to  a 
long  and  indeterminate  period  of  imprisonment.  Short  and 
definite  terms  give  no  promise  of  amendment  and  no  guar- 
antee of  social  security. 

"Occasional"  criminals,  guilty  of  theft,  fraud,  extortion, 
arson,  should  be  treated  to  some  form  of  penal  labor  or 
an  indeterminate  sentence.  During  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  the  state  should  see  that  some  technical  skill  is 
acquired.  Neglect  of  early  industrial  training  on  the  part 
of  the  state  often  leads  to  such  crimes,  and  society  must 
now  seek  to  reform  where  it  failed  to  form.  The  state 
should  insist  upon  reparation  of  the  injury  to  the  individual 
wronged.  Such  reparation  is  deterrent,  exemplary  and  re- 
formatory. 
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Adults  guilty  of  peculation,  sale  of  official  favors,  and 
similar  offenses  should  be  punished  by  loss  of  office,  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
and  be  obliged  to  recompense  both  the  state  and  the  per- 
sons injured  by  fine  and  reparation. 

Adults  guilty  of  the  retention  of  property  for  revenge 
should  be  compelled  to  repair  the  damage.  If  they  are 
insane  social  defense  demands  confinement  and  treatment 
in  an  asylum  with  watchers  for  many  years.  Recidivists 
would  suffer  imprisonment  for  long  periods. 

Adults  going  into  culpable  insolvency  must  make  rep- 
aration for  loss,  and  be  excluded  from  public  office. 

Adults  guilty  of  counterfeiting  and  similar  offenses 
should  be  imprisoned  for  a  fixed  time,  fined,  and  required 
to  make  reparation  for  damages. 

Youths  convicted  of  theft  and  fraud  should  be  sent  to 
agricultural  reformatories  until  reformed  and  should  then 
be  conditionally  liberated. 

Criminals  guilty  of  revolt  and  riot  should  be  impris- 
oned on  indeterminate  sentence.  Unhappily  we  are  just 
now  witnessing  this  form  of  crime  on  an  immense  scale. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  outline  that  the  school  of 
Lombroso  proposes  nothing  absolutely  new  to  us. 

They  ask  that  legislators,  judges  and  prison  managers 
give  greater  heed  to  the  nature  of  the  offender.  This  thought 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Italian  school,  but  they  lay  the  em- 
phasis on  this  point.  They  base  their  classification  and 
system  of  penalties  on  a  study  of  the  anti-social  subject. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  theoretical  scheme  of  penal- 
ties could  not  be  bodily  adopted.  It  is  cited  simply  to  il- 
lustrate this  principle:  that  the  criminal  should  be  studied 
and  the  means  of  social  protection  should  be  adapted  to 
individual  correction,  so  far  as  possible.  The  details  of 
method  cannot  be  worked  out  in  the  study  but  only  in 
the  school  of  experience. 

Modifications  of  the  existing  systems  should  be  intro- 
duced slowly,  carefully  and  experimentally,  but  they  should 
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foe  governed  by  a  common  purpose  and  be  directed  upon  a 
definite  end.  It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  before  such  an 
association  as  this  the  fact  so  familiar  to  you  all,  that  our 
present  system  of  dealing  with  the  average  offender  in  our 
•city  courts  and  prisons,  is  not  rational  and  not  governed  by 
any  principle.  The  sentences  now  inflicted  upon  vagabonds, 
drunkards,  street- walkers,  petty  thieves,  are  just  long 
enough  to  degrade  reformable  beginners,  and  not  long 
enough  to  help  those  who  are  deep  in  vice  and  crime.  It 
is  costly  and  wasteful  without  any  distinct  social  purpose. 
It  is  not  adapted  either  to  reform  the  law-breaker  nor  to 
protect  society  against  the  injury,  the  example,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  criminal  class. 

SOCIAL   CAUSES   AND   REMEDIES. 

The  National  Prison  Association  may  be  supposed  to 
•devote  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  treatment  of  criminals 
while  they  are  confined  in  prisons.  Corrective  institutions 
have  no  direct  responsibility  for  what  goes  on  outside,  save 
so  far  as  their  management  affects  the  external  world. 
But  judges,  wardens  and  chaplains  are  first  of  all  citizens, 
and  as  such  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  prison 
system  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  social  machinery. 
Those  who  have  most  knowledge  of  crime  are  those  who 
before  all  others  consider  the  social  causes  which  lead  up 
to  lawless  actions. 

Statistics  of  crime  are  not  in  entirely  satisfactory 
shape.  So  able  and  experienced  a  man  as  Mr.  Morri- 
son practically  charges  the  English  prison  authorities  with 
concealment  of  some  of  the  most  serious  evidences  of  in- 
crease of  crime  in  England,  the  increase  of  recidivism  in 
Europe  goes  forward  under  all  sorts  of  prison  methods  from 
the  mild  correction  of  juvenile  reformatories  to  the  terrible 
solitude  of  the  lonely  cell.  Mr.  Wines  thinks  that  the 
United  States  census  properly  interpreted  will  not  show  an 
increase  of  "serious"  crime  in  this  country.  But  the  vast 
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number  of  petty  offenses,  and  the  enormous  multitude  of 
the  criminal  class  which  lives  and  propagates  itself  in  our 
cities,  are  facts  sad  and  alarming  enough  without  any  ex- 
aggeration. 

The  public  is  apt  to  charge  the  growth  or  the  persist- 
ence of  crime  to  some  radical  defect  in  courts  and  pris- 
ons. But  the  public  should  be  educated  to  see  that  the 
penalties  of  law  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  sum  of 
social  forces.  It  is  notorious  that  men  will  steal  in  win- 
ter in  order  to  be  put  in  prison — not  because  the  stone 
walls  are  inviting,  but  because  the  icy  stone  street  is  ab- 
solutely unendurable.  Economic  forces  are  far  more  power- 
ful than  all  the  deterrent  and  educational  forces  of  the 
prisons  and  jails.  Society  must  learn  to  begin  farther 
back.  Where  it  has  suffered  the  orphaned  or  homeless 
waif  to  grow  up  without  skill  and  habits  of  industry  it  is 
too  late  to  remedy  the  error  by  teaching  him  chair-bottom- 
ing among  hardened  criminals.  The  prisons  are  gauges  of 
social  error,  and  they  collect  the  failures  of  mankind.  The 
criminal  himself  is  to  blame,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
judge  is  righteous  and  necessary.  But  society  also  is  to 
blame,  and  must  consider  its  share  in  the  impulsion  to- 
ward the  crime. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  "Dynamic  Sociology,"  has  illustrated  the 
superiority  of  indirect  over  direct  legislation.  L,ombroso 
and  Ferri  have  urged  that  society  should  resist  crime 
rather  by  flank  movements  than  by  direct  attack.  The 
farmer  knows  well  that  it  is  better  to  fight  a  prairie  fire 
by  ploughing  furrows  at  a  long  distance  from  his  hay- 
ricks, rather  than  attempt  to  battle  with  the  flames  close 
to  shed  and  barn.  Each  student  will  recommend  the 
social  reforms  which  he  himself  believes  most  efficacious. 
That  is  inevitable  and  desirable.  Time  and  discussion  will 
sift  chaff  from  grain. 

I  will  give  a  few  illustrations  of  indirect   prevention. 

The  fundamental  need  of  an  economic  order  is  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  by  the  workmen   not  socialistic   but 
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voluntary.  Trades  unions  are  simply  provisional.  There  is 
abundance  of  capital  and  a  superabundance  of  labor,  but 
terrible  want  of  organizing  ability  and  social  power  of  co- 
operation in  production.  Hence  the  inevitable  tendency  to 
co-operation  in  destruction,  as  seen  in  recent  riots  at  the 
coal  mines.  Last  winter  the  charity  organizations  of  many 
cities  actually  reduced  crime  by  giving  occupation  rather 
than  alms.  In  the  same  direction  work  the  loan  societies 
to  save  the  poor  man  from  the  desperate  slavery  to  the 
pawn-broker.  Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  overcrowding 
of  tenements  where  vice  and  crime  are  bred  in  sensual 
sties.  Girls  in  factories  need  feminine  oversight.  Public 
and  private  enterprise  can  diminish  social  causes  of  crime 
by  fostering  co-operation  in  purchase  and  sale ;  by  remov- 
ing vagabonds  and  futile  persons  to  agricultural  colonies. 
As  the  government  becomes  something  more  than  a  mere 
repressive  police  force  it  will  become  more  respected  and 
trusted.  A  wider  representation  of  actual  manual  workers 
in  councils  and  legislatures  would  tend  to  promote  order 
and  the  value  of  such  representation  will  grow  with  the 
extension  of  adult  education. 

Scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  have 
made  some  crimes  more  difficult  and  public  safety  has 
gained  far  more  from  this  advance  than  criminals. 

Justice  for  the  poor,  by  means  of  free  bureaus  of  law, 
will  prevent  desperate  men  from  attempting  to  gain  by 
force  or  theft  what  the  law  should  secure  for  them.  Laws 
should  be  made  as  simple  and  clear  as  possible  and  the 
best  talent  employed  to  codify  them  so  as  to  make  them 
generally  intelligible. 

The  organization  of  all  charities,  public  and  private, 
with  social  regulation,  is  needed  to  prevent  the  neglect  of 
parental  duties  and  the  growth  of  vagrancy.  Societies  of 
philanthropic  persons  should  co-operate  with  prison  authori- 
ties and  courts  in  caring  for  juvenile  offenders  and  in 
helping  discharged  men  to  a  better  life.  The  infamous 
trade  of  procuring  prostitutes  by  the  systematic  degradation 
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of  young  girls  may  be  much  diminished  by  resolute  and 
persistent  effort.  The  system  of  public  education  must  in- 
clude teaching  in  social  duties  and  training  in  the  disci- 
pline which  fits  for  earning  an  honest  living.  The  theat- 
rical spectacles  which  arouse  and  sustain  criminal  impulses 
must  be  suppressed,  and  the  taste  for  dramatic  exhibition 
satisfied  by  legitimate  means.  Public  baths  in  hot  months 
would  reduce  social  irritability,  and  decent  provision  of 
public  necessary  conveniences  would  diminish  repulsive  and 
demoralizing  exposure  which  counts  as  crime.  The  law 
should  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  pictures  and  stories  which 
provoke  criminal  tendencies  and  make  heroes  of  villians. 
Sensational  newspaper  reports  of  criminal  details,  as  all 
understand,  are  direct  incentives  to  lawlessness,  and  should 
themselves  be  made  unlawful. 

These  are  but  illustrations  from  domestic,  educational, 
economical,  political,  and  religious  social  activity  of  a 
method  of  anticipating  crime.  In  such  efforts  all  citizens 
can  co-operate  with  judges,  wardens  and  chaplains.  When 
we  consider  the  immense  cost  of  crime,  and  the  waste  of 
human  character  and  happiness  involved  in  lawless  conduct, 
it  would  seem  that  the  public  can  not  long  remain  as  in- 
different as  in  the  past  to  its  danger  and  its  duty. 
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Mr.  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS,  of  New  Jersey,  was  invited  to 
open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: — I 
feel,  no  doubt  in  common  with  you  all,  extremely  grateful 
to  Professor  HENDERSON  for  his  thoughtful  and  compact 
paper  on  the  general  subject  of  the  dealings  of  society  at 
large  with  criminals,  but  to  attempt  to  discuss  it  in  its 
length  and  breadth  in  the  short  time  available  is  of  course 
utterly  impossible.  There  is  hardly  a  sentence,  certainly 
not  a  page,  which  does  not  deserve  as  much  discussion  as 
we  could  give  to  it  in  an  entire  session.  I  shall  confine 
myself  therefore  to  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  points 
which  struck  me  in  the  reading. 

It  struck  me  with  surprise  near  the  close  of  the  paper, 
though  the  remark  was  natural  to  one  who  has  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  our  meetings  and  hearing  the 
discussions,  that  the  writer  said  of  course  the  National 
Prison  Association  must  be  chiefly  concerned  with  dealing 
with  those  persons  actually  under  confinement.  If  I  mis- 
take not  we  have  outgrown  that.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  narrow  business  of  the  prison,  which  occupies 
but  a  small  part  of  the  social  agencies  with  which  society 
confronts  crime.  We  have  made  the  world  our  province 
so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned  with  fallen  humau  nature 
and  the  effort  to  raise  to  the  level  of  man,  that  is  the 
level  of  the  angels.  We  wish  to  be  understood  when  we 
come  into  this  community  as  eager  to  be  in  touch  with 
you  all  in  whatever  you  are  doing  to  elevate  humanity.  If 
it  were  necessary  we  should  be  glad  to  change  our  name 
or  even  our  skin  in  order  to  put  ourselves  in  this  position. 

But  there  is  another  point  on  which  I  cannot  wholly 
agree  with  Prof.  Henderson,  and  that  is  one  of  fundamen- 
tal importance.  I  do  not  know  whether  all  of  our  number 
here  are  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  I  go  and  I  speak  of  this 
matter  only  for  myself  and  not  for  the  Association,  but  it 
is  a  thought  that  I  want  to  have  impressed  on  this  com- 
munity and  on  this  people  and  nation  and  on  the  civilized 
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world,  because  I  believe  that  upon  it  depends  the  future  of 
the  reformation  of  criminals  and  therefore  the  future  of 
society.  And  that  is  this : 

Professor  Henderson  remarks  that  there  is  no  logic, 
no  consistency,  no  propriety,  in  imposing  a  definite  sen- 
tence for  any  crime.  In  that  I  heartily  agree  with  him 
and  I  believe  that  is  the  sentiment  of  all  members 
of  this  Association.  But  he  does  not  carry  out  this  princi- 
ple to  its  logical  result.  The  principle  of  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  implies  first  this  important  thought,  that  we 
lay  aside  utterly,  absolutely,  as  a  matter  outside  of  society, 
outside  of  the  dealings  of  the  state  with  the  criminal,  out- 
side of  the  penal  law,  outside  of  the  province  of  humanity 
itself,  the  idea  of  punishment.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
admit  the  penal  idea  in  to  the  law  of  the  land  without 
destroying  its  moral  power.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ad- 
mit for  one  moment  that  it  is  the  power  or  right  of  the 
state  to  punish  any  offense  without  abdicating  the  whole  of 
our  aim  of  reform. 

Now  what  is  the  principle  of  the  penal  law  as  it  ex- 
ists today  in  every  nation?  What  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  traditional  code?  What  governs  the  dealings  of 
every  civilized  state  with  fallen  humanity?  It  is  that  a 
judge  can  sit  upon  a  bench  and  can  award  certain  punish- 
ments according  to  the  deserts  of  the  criminal  brought  be- 
fore him.  If  the  man  is  drunk  the  question  is,  what  does 
he  deserve?  Why,  ten  days,  and  he  gets  it.  If  he  has 
picked  a  pocket,  what  does  he  get?  That  depends  on  the 
opinion  of  the  judge.  He  may  get  three  months  or  he 
may  get  three  years.  The  punishment  is  dealt  out  accord- 
ing to  what  is  called  the  discretion  of  the  judge  but  what 
is  really  the  arbitrary  will  or  temper  of  the  judge  and  may 
depend  on  what  he  has  had  for  dinner  that  day. 

Now  what  is  the  indeterminate  sentence?  It  is  the 
dealing  of  society  with  its  fallen  members  on  the  princi- 
ple that  society  has  the  right  to  defend  itself  against  them 
and  it  must  do  it  in  a  way  which  is  consistent  with  the 
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highest  degree  of  mercy  and  which  will  at  the  same  time 
tend  to  the  protection  of  children's  children  against  the 
same  evil.  In  other  words  it  must  defend  itself  for  the 
time  against  an  outbreak  of  crime,  and  its  highest  object 
must  be  to  reform  the  criminal  and  to  preserve  and  elevate 
the  race.  Just  imagine  that  a  law  might  be  enacted  in 
this  community  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  contracts  the 
small-pox  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  the  hospital  for  twenty- 
two  days  and  then  discharged;  that  if  a  man  contracts  the 
typhoid  fever  he  shall  be  confined  for  twenty  days  and 
then  discharged;  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  take  scarlet 
fever  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  the  hospital  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  for  not  less  than  five  days  and  not 
more  than  three  weeks.  What  would  you  say  to  such  a 
law?  The  case  is  precisely  analogous  in  all  respects  to  the 
case  of  the  criminal.  Not  that  I  would  do  away  with  the 
moral  element  as  expressed  in  the  law,  although  not  yet 
expressed  by  public  opinion;  not  that  I  would  do  away 
with  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  world  at 
crime.  That  is  not  the  point.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  I^et  your  indignation  be  raised  against 
cruel  laws.  Let  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  be  ready  to 
support  and  stimulate  the  weak  consciences  of  the  men 
who  are  tempted  and  pour  out  this  indignation  if  necessary, 
but  receive  with  divine  tenderness  the  men  who  have 
erred. 

But  I  am  talking  of  the  administration  of  law  and  of 
the  action  of  the  law  throughout  the  state.  It  is  just  as 
injurious  to  discharge  men  upon  the  community  with  con- 
tagious diseases  burning  and  raging  upon  them  as  it  is  to 
discharge  upon  the  community  men  whose  souls  are  im- 
bued with  crime,  before  they  are  reformed;  no  more  and 
no  less.  This  is  the  principle  of  indeterminate  sentence. 

If  you  find  on  examination  and  by  investigation,  not 
necessarily  of  a  particular  act  but  of  a  man's  history  and 
life,  that  he  is  not  fit  to  be  at  large  in  the  community 
then  society  has  the  right  to  confine  him.  How  long? 
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Until  he  is  a  fit  man  to  be  at  large.  That  is  the  only 
logical  conclusion.  There  is  no  other  and  until  that  is 
adopted  in  our  penal  laws  our  penal  laws  are  but  the  ex- 
pression of  a  traditional  absurdity  and  are  a  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

What  objection  has  ever  been  made  to  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence?  I  know  of  but  one.  One  objection  has 
been  urged.  It  is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  urged 
with  any  force  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  recent  discussions  on  the  subject  and  the  dealing 
of  the  state  with  criminals,  and  that  objection  we  have 
heard  in  this  very  hall,  namely  that  there  is  no  human 
tribunal  which  is  wise  enough  to  determine  the  fact  of  re- 
form and  the  fitness  of  a  man  for  discharge ;  that  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  giving  a  man  his  freedom  or  of 
retaining  him  in  prison  is  one  which  cannot  be  safely  im- 
posed upon  the  warden,  the  judge  or  upon  any  tribunal 
constituted  by  the  state.  And  we  have  heard  the  declara- 
tion at  this  desk  by  a  gentleman  who  felt  the  responsibil- 
ity himself,  that  he  would  rather  give  up  all  his  efforts  in 
this  work  than  have  to  assume  the  terrible  responsibility 
of  administering  this  indeterminate  sentence.  Well,  the 
objection  is  a  strong  one  at  first  sight  but  let  me  ask  you 
to  consider  it. 

If  society  has  no  agency  which  can  determine  when  a 
man  is  worthy  to  be  discharged,  what  agency  has  society 
which  can  determine  when  he  is  unworthy  to  be  at  large 
and  consign  him  to  a  jail?  We  have  tribunals  in  every 
county  of  the  United  States  which  have  authority  and  ex- 
ercise that  authority  day  by  day,  to  take  men  from  liberty 
and  consign  them  for  long  periods  to  a  dungeon.  Have 
we  then  not  men  in  the  community  whom  we  can  trust 
to  say  these  men  may  now  have  liberty  and  go  free  ?  We 
assume  the  one  authority  why  should  we  shrink  from  the 
other?  We  claim  that  our  civilization  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  organization  of  society  has  a  right  to  take  you 
or  me,  if  it  deems  it  best,  and  put  us  in  a  cell  for  a  year 
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or  five  years,  or  to  take  our  life  even  if  it  deems  that  best, 
or  if  it  be  for  the  interests  of  the  state.  If  so,  can  not 
men  of  virtue  be  found  in  the  community,  men  of  charac- 
ter and  intelligence  sufficient  to  judge  when  I  am  fit  after 
a  certain  period  of  imprisonment,  to  go  out?  The  only 
question  is  where  shall  the  power  be  vested.  But  many 
such  difficulties  have  faced  our  civilization  in  our  progress 
upward  from  barbarism,  and  there  never  has  been  a  diffi- 
culty, thank  God,  in  the  service  of  humanity  which  has 
not  called  forth  the  men  to  render  the  needful  service. 

Let  this  principle  be  embodied  in  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  men  will  be  found,  under  Providence,  to  carry  it 
out. 

But  one  thought  more.  Every  barrier  against  evil  in 
this  universe  has  a  definite  purpose  and  when  it  accom- 
plishes that  purpose  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  Prison 
Association  of  this  nation  has  but  one  object  and  when 
that  object  is  achieved  it  will  die  and  die  gloriously. 
That  object  is  the  doing  away  with  prisons.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  civilized  world  is  today,  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  existence  of  these  places  of  confinement  and 
torture.  There  is  no  natural  life  for  a  man  in  confine- 
ment. God  did  not  create  humanity  to  be  shut  within 
stone  walls  and  to  be  kept  in  solitude.  That  life  is  an 
unnatural  one  and  all  the  devices  that  we  can  contrive,  all 
the  agencies  that  we  can  bring  to  bear,  all  the  prayers 
that  we  can  send  upward  to  heaven,  will  never  make  the 
prison  the  best  agency  of  reform.  The  whole  question  of 
reform  in  this  age  is  a  question  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
prison,  to  do  away  with  confinement  and  give  man  his 
freedom.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  miss  in  this  pa- 
per tonight  a  declaration  of  the  most  glorious  movement, 
an  explanation  of  the  greatest  principle  which  has  ever 
been  introduced  into  the  subject  of  criminal  reform  and 
that  is  the  vast  extension  of  the  parole  system  which  is. 
now  on  experiment  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  Zealand  and 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Twenty 
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years  ago  in  a  daily  paper  published  in  Paris,  La  Liberte, 
the  editor,  Emile  de  Gerardin,  published  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles proposing  to  do  away  with  prisons  as  a  remnant  of 
barbarism.  He  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  them  and  as 
a  means  of  reforming  criminals  a  method  which  he  elabo- 
rated at  great  length  but  which  was  never  attempted  in 
France  because  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870  turned 
public  attention  away  from  this  proposition.  It  was  in 
substance  this ; — that  whenever  a  man  should  be  convicted 
of  an  offense  he  should  be  consigned  to  the  guardianship 
of  such  substantial  citizen  in  the  community  as  was  will- 
ing to  take  charge  of  him  and  give  him  employment. 
Under  the  guardianship  and  association  of  this  man,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  com- 
munity he  should  be  influenced  to  become  better.  He 
argued  at  great  length  that  this  method  might  be  intro- 
duced and  that  it  might  gradually  take  the  place  of  pris- 
ons. His  teaching  has  brought  forth  much  fruit  in  later 
years.  It  has  been  adopted  on  a  large  scale  in  New  Zeal- 
land  and  embodied  in  a  law  which  went  into  effect  in  1891 
in  Massachusetts  and  which  has  also  been  enacted  in  Great 
Britain.  The  diminution  of  crime  which  has  taken  place 
in  those  communities  where  this  general  parole  law  has 
been  in  effect  has  been  more  rapid  than  under  any  other 
method.  Experience  may  develop  some  modifications  in 
the  future.  If  we  can  do  away  with  imprisonment  and 
just  to  the  extent  to  which  we  can  do  away  with  it 
we  shall  abolish  the  great  university  which  is  now  gradu- 
ating hosts  of  the  criminal  class  which  are  the  curse  and 
danger  of  the  commonwealth.  Whenever  you  find  a  habit- 
ual criminal  you  find  a  graduate  of  jails.  Whenever  you 
find  a  man  whose  life  is  addicted  to  crime,  you  find  one 
who  has  learned  his  worst  lessons  in  these  schools  of  hate 
and  passion.  And  it  is  this  that  we  must  set  before  us  as 
the  great  and  glorious  object  of  this  Association :  to  abol- 
ish such  schools  of  crime. 

The    Prison    Congress    adjourned  at  this   point  to  give 
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the  Wardens'  Association  an  opportunity  to  transact  some 
business.  The  session  of  this  organization  was  very  brief, 
and  consisted  of  the  election  of  the  following  officers,  re- 
ported by  a  committee: 

President,  Joseph  Nicholson,  Detroit,  Mich;  secretary, 
R.  W.  McClaughry,  Pontiac,  111. ;  treasurer,  John  C. 
Whiton,  South  Boston;  executive  committee,  Henry 
Wolfer,  Stillwater,  Minn. ;  P.  R.  Costello,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
J.  F.  Scott,  Concord,  Mass.  ;  J.  W.  French,  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  and  B.  W.  Lynn,  Richmond,  Va. 

President  NICHOLSON,  in  taking  the  chair  to  which  he 
had  just  been  re-elected,  said  that,  he  had  tried  to  get  rid 
of  that  responsibility  but  since  they  insisted  upon  his  keep- 
ing the  position  he  thanked  them  for  their  confidence. 
He  said  he  believed  they  all  came  together  for  the  sake 
of  devising  means  for  raising  the  fallen.  Certainly  he  him- 
self realized  that  he  was  his  brother's  keeper  and  that  he 
must  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  He  then  ad- 
journed the  Wardens'  Association  and  the  National  Prison 
Association  resumed  its  session.  General  BRINKERHOFF 
taking  the  chair. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Warden, 
WRIGHT,  protesting  against  the  O'Neill  Bill.  It  was  given 
to  the  committee  afterward  appointed. 

WHEREAS,  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  house  of 
Representatives  of  the  53rd  Congress,  confining  the  sale  of 
goods  manufactured  by  Convict  Labor  to  the  state  where 
they  are  produced  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  National  Prison  Association  that  we 
consider  the  proposed  legislation  unjust  and  uncalled  for, 
and,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
same,  and  respectfully  petition  Congress  to  defeat  said 
measure  for  the  following  among  other  reasons :  That  we 
believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  strict  enforcement  of 
its  provisions  would  seriously  interfere  with  existing  state 
statutes  in  some  of  the  states,  and  would  involve  an  enor- 
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mous  sacrifice  of  capital  invested  by  the  states  or  individ- 
uals in  prison  industries.  We  believe  such  legislation 
would  simply  localize  and  intensify  whatever  competition 
now  exists  between  free  and  convict  labor  without  result- 
ing in  a  pronounced  benefit  (to  any  state). 

The  passage  of  a  bill  of  this  sort  would  not  be  of 
any  benefit  to  so  called  "free  labor."  If  the  thousands  of 
prisoners  in  this  country  in  penal  institutions  are  to  re- 
main idle,  they  will  have  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  tax  payers,  resulting  in  enormous  financial  loss  to 
all  of  the  states  and  municipalities  where  penal  institutions 
are  located.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small  loss  when  we 
look  at  the  enforced  idleness  of  large  bodies  of  men  from 
a  moral  stand  point.  It  needs  no  argument  to  demon- 
strate that  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  who 
has  the  ability  to  work,  is  enforced  idleness.  In  penal  in- 
stitutions especially  it  has  been  shown  time  and  time 
again,  that  it  leads  to  habits  of  immorality,  to  disorder,  and 
riot,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  mental  derangement 
and  physical  ruin. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  We  ask  that  this  be  engrossed 
and  sent  to  Congress.  The  time  has  come  to  cry  halt 
not  only  in  Congress  but  it  should  be  carried  out  in  state 
legislation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  unless  you  meet  the 
subject  with  the  importance  it  demands  that  scenes  of  dis- 
order such  as  took  place  prior  to  1779  will  be  re-enacted. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  so  near  chaos  as  a  prison  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  without  labor.  I  have  known  two  or 
three  hundred  men  to  be  in  idleness  for  a  year  or  two 
and  it  was  horrible. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.   LYTLE. 

General  BRINKERHOFF.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
this  Association  not  to  pass  any  such  resolutions  but  the 
Chair  is  not  aware  that  there  is  any  rule  prohibiting  the 
adoption  of  any  resolution  which  in  itself  is  proper.  It  is 
therefore  before  the  Congress. 

Judge  M.  D.  FoLLETT,    Ohio.       I    am  sorry  to  see  the 
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-old  wheel  horses  rather  retreating  in  this  body.  If  we  are 
to  pass  upon  these  things  we  must  certainly  have  a  free 
discussion.  Are  we  engaged  in  the  labor  question?  Why, 
but  this  morning  it  was  said  that  if  all  the  penitentiaries 
•of  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  one  industry,  that 
•of  making  boots  and  shoes,  it  would  not  make  the  differ- 
ence of  the  fractional  part  of  a  cent.  Now  this  resolution 
.says  the  loss  to  the  country  would  be  enormous,  if  what? 
If  Congress  should  pass  that  law.  Who  believes  it  that 
has  examined  it?  HowT  can  it  be  possible?  Do  we  seek 
to  settle  the  labor  question?  Not  by  a  long  sight.  Then 
it  has  been  said  here  that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional. 
Yes,  today  it  cannot  stand.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  would  not  allow  it.  Where  is  the  judge 
who  would  allow  it?  What,  shall  we  go  to  Congress  to 
stop  this  thing?  Are  we  in  so  much  trouble  that  we 
must  have  a  committee  go  right  oft  tonight?  Do  you  be- 
lieve it?  Why,  if  you  wish  to  go  there  as  men  and  see 

* 

the  senators  and  represenatives  and  tell  them  the  danger 
of  the  bill,  all  right.  We  have  always  said  that  as  a  body 
we  do  not  recommend  legislation.  This  talks  as  though 
they  were  going  to  stop  the  work  of  the  penitentiaries. 
Is  there  a  word  of  truth  in  it?  Can't  we  take  some  other 
labor?  Where  is  the  principle  that  you  uttered  on  another 
subject?  Whenever  an  emergency  arises  some  one  always 
arises  to  meet  it.  I  say  that  for  this  body  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  resolution  it  would  be  an  unconstutional 
act.  We  have  no  power  to  pass  upon  that  bill  and  if  we 
should  do  it  will  Congress  read  it?  No  man  will  stand 
up  in  this  country  since  the  time  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  say  that  the  right  to  petition  does  not  exist.  WTe 
have  a  right  as  a  member  of  this  body  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion, to  ask  Congress  to  do  anything  that  it  would  be  the 
right  of  government  to  grant.  Never  since  the  time  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  has  anybody  said  that  you  have  not 
the  right  of  petition.  What  would  this  be  doing  then? 
It  would  be  stepping  down  into  politics.  That  is  what  it 
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is.  Is  it  not  politics?  It  is  not  a  question  of  law  that 
can  settle  this  matter  of  wages.  Do  not  let  us  dissipate 
our  energies  here.  We  are  here  to  investigate  principles 
of  reform  and  to  discuss  questions  that  relate  to  prison 
reformation.  Some  one  has  said  that  prison  reformation  is 
to  do  away  with  prisons.  It  is  not  so.  It  never  was  so. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  to  do  with  those 
fellows  that  get  there.  We  have  never  said  that  we  do 
not  want  penitentiaries.  In  the  countries  where  they  have 
no  penitentiaries  as  fast  as  the  people  commit  crimes  their 
heads  are  taken  off.  There  you  don't  need  penitentiaries. 
Whatever  the  Wardens'  Association  may  do  this  body 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor  question.  The 
effect  of  that  law  may  be  very  bad,  but  the  lawyers  admit 
that  it  is  unconstitutional.  But  we  have  a  body  of  men 
in  the  United  States  who  will  decide  that  long  before  it 
gets  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this  matter  you  are  chang- 
ing the  organization,  departing  from  the  policy  of  discuss- 
ing principles  but  not  giving  opinions  and  settling  ques- 
tions. We  all  know  the  views  of  your  former  president, 
General  Hayes,  on  this  subject.  He  would  never  have 
favored  taking  such  action  as  we  are  talking  of  taking  to- 
night. I  beg  of  you  to  stop  here.  Write  to  your  mem- 
bers of  Congress  individually  if  necessary.  I  see  where  we 
stand  and  I  cannot  let  the  thing  go  by  without  a  protest. 
The  Prison  Association  has  done  a  noble  work  in  the  past. 
Our  business  is  the  discussion  of  principles  and  how  to  re- 
form criminals,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  discussing 
principles  affects  what  they  manufacture  in  Ohio  or  New 
York  or  in'  any  penitentiary.  I  hope  we  will  not  pass 
the  resolution. 

Warden  HENRY  GEORGE,  Kentucky.  May  I  give  a 
little  history  of  the  Kentucky  penitentiaries?  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  I  had  been  for 
a  number  of  years  chairman  of  the  committee  on  peniten- 
tiaries. When  I  was  appointed  to  that  position  the  con- 
victs of  my  state  were  worked  out  in  mines,  on  railroads,. 
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wherever  people  would  hire  them.  It  was  my  misfortune 
to  visit  each  one  of  these  camps  several  times.  I  saw 
those  men  going  into  holes  under  ground,  working  twelve 
hours  and  then  marched  out  into  little  huts,  forced  to  take 
their  meals  in  fifteen  minutes  and  go  to  bed  with  wet 
clothes  on  and  in  two  years  time  the  death  rate  was  over 
nine  per  cent,  for  the  men  outside  the  walls.  For  ten 
years  I  devoted  all  the  energy  and  time  I  could  spare  to 
force  the  legislature  to  bring  those  men  within  the  walls 
where  they  could  be  treated  humanely  and  I  am  thankful 
that  I  can  say  to  you  tonight  they  are  all  there.  Perhaps 
through  my  interest  in  this  matter  I  was  made'  warden 
less  than  a  year  ago.  I  have  just  instituted  wrork  in  that 
penitentiary  that  we  believe  will  be  self-sustaining. 
We  have  established  our  factories;  we  are  treating  the 
men  humanely ;  I  have  stopped  the  lash  and  it  is  three 
months  since  there  has  been  a  lick  struck  with  the  lash. 
I  am  trying  to  reform  the  men  and  to  adopt  the  best  plan 
of  treating  them.  Now  is  it  not  right  for  those  of  us  who 
have  charge  of  prisons  to  suggest  to  our  law  makers  a 
plan  by  which  we  can  treat  the  men  humanely  or  shall  we 
allow  them  to  go  on  and  so  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
drive  the  convicts  out  on  the  railroads  again?  Isn't  it 
right  for  us  to  do  this?  Those  of  us  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  treatment  of  convicts  inside  the  walls,  should  we 
not  take  this  action  in  self-defense  and  in  defense  of  hu- 
manity? We  have  had  long  essays  telling  us  that  educa- 
tion is  the  proper  way  to  cure  all  that  is  evil  but  educa- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
with  rapid  strides  yet  crime  is  increasing.  Our  peniten- 
tiaries are  full  to  overflowing  with  criminals  and  we  can- 
not evade  that  fact.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolution 
is  a  proper  one  and  that  it  is  cast  in  such  words  that  it 
cannot  offend.  It  does  not  touch  the  labor  question  in  any 
shape  or  fashion.  But  we  do  propose  to  go  on  record  as 
an  organization  that  we  do  not  want  to  put  these  institu- 
tions on  a  charitable  basis  and  that  labor  is  the  best  civi- 

10 
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lizing  influence  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  criminals 
within  prison  walls. 

Mr.  R.  A.  BUTLER,  Ohio.  The  matter  of  protecting 
the  labor  of  our  penal  institutions  is  serious  and  deserves 
serious  consideration,  but  the  method  of  protecting  it  must 
be  one  outside  of  our  National  Prison  Conference.  If  the 
resolution  as  read  tonight  should  be  sent  to  Washington 
it  would  be  mixing  ourselves  up  with  the  warfare  of  the 
labor  unions  of  this  country.  It  is  only  a  political  move. 
I  am  in  favor  of  every  warden  writing  to  the  senator 
from  his  state  and  giving  him  full  information  in  regard 
to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  convicts  and  the  effect  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  have  on  the  prison,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  making  warfare  on  any  organization  or  making 
a  political  fight. 

Mr.  GEORGE  G.  WASHBURN.  I  never  saw  any  parti- 
san feeling  in  the  Prison  Congress.  I  stand  on  that  plat- 
form. The  moment  we  take  a  step  that  can  be  construed 
as  a  partisan  step  that  moment  our  influence  is  destroyed. 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  vote  taken  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BUTLER  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table. 

President  NICHOLSON  said  he  could  see  no  politics  in 
the  resolution  but  he  put  the  vote  on  tabling  it.  The  re- 
sult was  doubtful.  A  division  was  called  for  which  re- 
sulted in  21  votes  in  favor  of  laying  the  resolution  on  the 
table  and  31  against. 

Warden  DURSTON  moved  that  the  resolution  be  made 
a  special  order  for  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS,  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
by  proposing  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  report  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

Warden  DURSTON  declined    to    accept   the   amendment. 

Mr.  MILLIGAN  said  he  hoped  the  amendment  might  be 
accepted  as  the  program  for  the  morning  was  full. 

Mr.  C.  E.  FELTON,  Chicago,  said  he  thought  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  wise  one.  There  was  no 
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doubt  but  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  Congress  was  that 
that  bill  ought  not  to  pass  Congress.  He  hoped  Warden 
Durston  would  so  change  his  resolution  that  the  matter 
might  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

Rev.  GEO.  C.   HADDOCK,  N.  J.,  hoped  the  same. 

Mr.  C.  M.  LIMBERT,  Ohio,  hoped  the  committee  oi 
five  might  be  appointed. 

Warden  DURSTON  on  further  thought  accepted  the 
amendment  and  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  five 
should  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  report  on  Tuesday 
morning.  The  following  committee  was  then  appointed: 

Warden  Durston,  N.  Y.,  C.  T.  Lewis,  N.  Y.,  R.  W. 
McClaughry,  111.,  G.  G.  Washburn,  Ohio,  G.  A.  Kelly, 
Pa. 

Adjourned  at  10  P.   M. 


TUESDAY  MORNING. 

/HpHE  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  9:55  A.  M. 
Prayer  was  oftered  by  Rev.E.  R.  DONEHOO. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  L,.  MILUGAN,  Messrs  Felton 
and  McLaughry  were  appointed  an  auditing  committee 
by  the  chair. 

Mr.  MLLIGAN.  A  committee  to  nominate  delegates  to 
the  International  Prison  Congress  in  Paris  must  be  ap- 
pointed. It  meets  in  June  next  year.  I  was  asked  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  recommend  such  delegates.  I  re- 
plied that  I  did  not  desire  to  take  the  responsibility  but  I 
was  s"ure  that  the  National  Prison  Congress  would  name 
such  delegates  who  by  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  by  their  in- 
terest in  the  great  questions  which  would  come  before  the 
International  Congress  would  do  honor  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  reflect  credit  on  the  National 
Prison  Association.  That  was  satisfactory  and  a  committee 
to  name  these  delegates  should  be  appointed  today. 

It  was  voted  that  such  a  committee  consisting  of  five 
persons,  should  be  appointed  by  the  chair.  The  following 
is  the  committee,  Messrs  S.  J.  Barrows,  J.  W  Mills,  Wil- 
liam Hill,  J.  W.  Willis  and  M.  D.  Follett. 

On    motion    of  J.    L.  MILLIGAN  it  was  voted  that  the 

Chair  should  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  nominate  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  J.  Iy.  MILUGAN  it  was  voted  that  the 
chair  should  appoint  a  committee  on  the  time  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  was 
next  in  order. 

Judge  J.  D.  WILLIS,  of  Minn.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  prepared  by  EUGENE  SMITH  and  is  con- 
curred in  by  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  Many 
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of   the    principles    enunciated    in    the    report    have    already 
been  presented  to  this  Congress  by  report  and  by  argument 
but  what  is  good  and  philosophical  never  grows   stale. 
Judge  WILLIS  then  read  the  following  paper. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON     CRIMINAL    LAW   REFORM, 
BY  EUGENE  SMITH  ESQ.,  NEW  YORK. 

Criminal  Law  in  the  United  States  is  now  undergoing 
a  change  so  profound  and  radical  that  it  may  more  fitly 
be  termed  a  revolution  than  reform.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
somewhere  remarked  that  the  greatest  social  reforms  are 
often  wrought  through  changes  which  pass  at  the  time 
unnoticed.  The  difficulty  of  viewing  passing  events  in  the 
perspective  of  history  makes  it  dangerous  to  indulge  in 
prophecy.  Countless  unforeseen  causes  may  divert  the  cur- 
rent of  history,  so  that  tendencies  which  today  seem  des- 
tined to  control  the  future  may  prove  tomorrow  to  have 
spent  their  force ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  movements 
which  at  first  appear  a  mere  eddy  or  ripple  on  the  surface 
may  develop  into  a  vast  tidal  wave  of  progress.  Still,  we 
venture  the  prediction  that  criminal  law  in  this  country  is 
now  entering  upon  an  era  of  development  along  entirely 
new  lines,  and  that  tendencies  of  very  recent  origin  will 
control  its  evolution  during  the  coming  centuries.  This 
confident  anticipation  rests  upon  the  radical  character  of 
the  changes  now  going  on ;  the  very  foundation  on  which 
all  criminal  law  has  heretofore  rested  is  being  overthrown, 
and  a  new  foundation  is  being  laid  in  its  stead,  upon 
which  a  wholly  new  superstructure  will  have  to  be  erect- 
ed. It  is  the  object  of  the  present  report  to  point  out 
clearly  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  the  tendencies 
they  have  developed  and  the  ultimate  results  to  which 
they  lead. 

The  criminal  law,  which  we  inherited  from  England, 
is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  is  the  product  of  a  continu- 
ous growth  during  many  centuries.  In  its  history  it  has 
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experienced  many  changes  in  form ;  new  crimes  have  arisen 
and  received  definition ;  altered  penalties  have  been  pre- 
scribed; methods  of  administration  have  been  modified; 
but  its  philosophy,  its  underlying  principles  and  aims  have 
remained  down  to  our  own  times  unchanged,  as  they  were 
established  at  the  beginning.  It  is  evident  that  this  law 
must  have  had  its  origin  in  a  conscious  aim  ;  before  any 
criminal  law  could  have  been  enacted,  there  must  have 
been  formulated  an  end  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  a  reason 
for  its  being,  some  crude  philosophy  of  the  purpose  it  was 
to  subserve. 

That  underlying  motive  or  aim  was  the  retributive  pun- 
ishment of  crime.     The    offender    had    committed    a    wroii£ 

o 

for  which  he  must  be  made  to  suffer;  he  must  atone  for 
his  crime  by  undergoing  a  painful  and  retributive  expe- 
rience— an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

That  retribution  was  the  aim  in  which  our  criminal 
law  had  its  origin,  it  requires  no  difficult  historical  re- 
search to  establish.  The  fact  is  imbedded  in  the  language, 
and  appears  in  all  those  common  words  that  relate  to  the 
public  treatment  and  repression  of  crime.  The  whole  crim- 
inal law  is  known  as  penal  law.  Expiation  for  crime,  the 
penalty  of  crime,  retribution  for  crime,  atonement  for  crime, 
are  expressive  by  the  common  usage  of  speech  of  the  end 
legitimately  aimed  at  by  the  government  in  dealing  with 
criminals.  They  all  suggest  the  return  blow  dealt  the  con- 
vict by  the  state.  Even  the  special  science  devoted  to  the 
philosophical  treatment  of  crime  and  of  criminals  was  chris- 
tened Penology,  the  science  of  penalties.  Through  this 
nomenclature  the  retributive  theory  is  traced  back  etymolog- 
ically  to  the  beginning  of  civilization ;  and  it  has  held  uni- 
versal sway  down  to  the  modern  age.  One  change  only 
crosses  the  current  of  history.  Originally,  the  injured  per- 
son and  his  relatives  were  the  ministers  of  vengeance, 
later,  the  state  assumed  the  avenging  function.  But  ret- 
ribution has  continued  the  avowed  aim  of  all  criminal  law 
and  the  principle  of  its  evolution  through  thousands  of 
years. 
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It  is  interesting  to  -observe  the  process  of  evolution 
upon  this  fundamental,  cardinal  theory  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. The  more  flagrant  the  crime,  the  heavier  must  be 
the  penalty  exacted.  Beginning  with  petty  misdemeanors, 
the  price  of  expiation  is  a  pecuniary  fine.  As  the  offense 
rises  in  magnitude,  the  retaliation,  rising  in  proportional 
degree,  becomes  imprisonment  for  days,  for  years,  for  life, 
and  finally  culminates  in  the  death  penalty.  In  elaborat- 
ing this  system,  the  penal  codes  have  assumed  to  classify 
all  crimes  under  precise  definitions,  and  to  attach  to  each 
crime  its  prescribed  penalty,  aiming  to  so  apportion  the 
severity  of  the  penalty  to  the  guilt  of  the  crime  as  to 
make  them  equivalents.  This  equilibrium  of  guilt  on  one 
hand  and  suffering  on  the  other  has  been  presented  as  the 
ideal  of  retributive  justice  in  criminal  law. 

The  whole  system  is  based  upon  certain  assumptions 
which  are  now  known  to  be  utterly  false ;  it  assumes  that 
the  degree  of  guilt  in  an  individual  can  be  measured  by 
the  application  of  a  generic  definition  to  the  offense  he 
has  committed.  Definitions  are  necessarily  general,  crimes 
are  always  special;  definitions  deal  with  the  externals  and 
the  objective,  guilt  is  always  subjective  and  personal.  To 
weigh  the  amount  of  criminality  in  any  given  case  is  a 
most  subtle  problem  in  psychology.  It  involves  questions 
of  environment,  of  heredity,  of  temptation,  of  moral 
strength  or  weakness  in  the  offender,  of  native  disposition 
and  capacity, — innumerable  subjective  questions  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  cognizance.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  penalties.  If  two  cases  of  exactly  equal  guilt  could 
be  discovered,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  each  should  re- 
ceive the  same  penalty.  In  the  one  case,  the  punishment 
falling  on  a  sensitive  nature,  might  cause  intense  suffering 
and  shame;  in  the  other  case,  the  same  punishment  might 
be  borne  with  stoical  indifference.  In  the  one,  it  might 
lead  to  amendment;  in  the  other,  to  defiance.  So,  the 
weight  of  the  penalty  as  well  as  of  the  crime  is  a  subjec- 
tive quantity,  not  measurable  by  any  fixed  code.  The 
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attempt  to  mete  out  proportional  .justice  in  cases  infinitely 
varying,  each  case  involving  a  complexity  of  recondite  and 
unknown  factors,  through  a  system  of  exact  definitions 
and  fixed  penalties,  is  the  most  desperately  hopeless  enter- 
prise human  ingenuity  has  ever  undertaken. 

If  a  code  affixing  prescribed  penalties  to  defined 
crimes  is  defended  not  on  retributive,  but  on  prudential 
grounds,  as  exerting  a  deterrent  or  preventive  influence 
against  the  commission  of  crime,  that  position  is  equally 
untenable.  If  penalties  purporting  to  be  just  are  seen  to 
be  glaringly  unjust,  they  cannot  prove  highly  deterrent. 
For  instance,  a  thief  stealing  a  watch,  in  ignorance  of  its 
value,  commits  petit  larceny,  provided  the  watch  is  worth 
only  $24,  and  his  punishment  is  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year;  but,  if  the  watch  is  worth  $26,  his 
offense  is  grand  larceny,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  years ;  should 
the  watch  happen  to  be  worth  more  than  $500,  he  must 
undergo  an  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  ten  years.  This  instance  fairly  illustrates  the  una- 
voidable absurdity  of  attaching  fixed  penalties  to  defined 
crimes.  The  greater  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  the 
greater  does  the  law  presume  the  crime  to  be.  Hence 
fixed  lines  of  value  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  ;  and,  in 
drawing  those  lines  at  $25  and  $500,  the  fault  is  not  so 
much  with  the  law  as  with  the  vicious  theory  on  which 
the  law  is  based, — the  theory,  namely,  that  it  is  possible  to 
measure  human  guilt  by  hard  and  fast  rules.  In  the  case 
supposed  the  thief  stole  the  watch  with  no  means  of  know- 
ing its  value;  and  yet  that  value,  which  is  pure  accident, 
having  no  possible  bearing  on  the  extent  of  the  crime,  is 
made  the  sole  measure  of  the  retributive  punishment. 

Aside  from  the  inherent  impossibility  of  constructing 
an  equitable  code  of  law  on  the  retributive  plan,  added 
difficulties  of  a  practical  kind  arise  in  administering  penal 
laws.  The  imperative  necessity  of  providing  some  elastic- 
ity to  the  system  of  retributive  punishment,  so  that  it  can 
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be  made  to  fit  varying  individual  cases,  has  been  met  by 
vesting  a  large  discretion  in  the  magistrate  at  the  triaL 
Thus  the  penalty  for  defined  offenses  is  fixed  by  the  law, 
sometimes,  in  an  alternative  form, — fine  or  imprisonment,, 
or  both,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000;  in  other  cases,  the 
term  of  imprisonment  is  set  between  limits,  as  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  five  years.  In  all  these  instances, 
the  law  softens  its  extreme  rigor  by  committing  to  the 
magistrate  a  discretionary  power,  which  can  adapt  itself  to 
the  exigencies  of  each  case.  Possibly,  no  better  method 
of  securing  the  required  flexibility  could  be  devised.  But, 
unhappily,  this  expedient  introduces  into  the  problem  of 
exact  retribution,  which  was  before  so  hopelessly  insolu- 
ble, another  personal  equation  dependent  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  temper  of  the  judge  himself.  The  judge  in  fix- 
ing the  sentence  is  called  upon  to  weigh  the  criminal 
culpability  of  the  prisoner;  no  task  could  be  more  delicate 
or  difficult;  and  yet,  in  most  cases,  the  evidence  furnishes 
absolutely  no  data,  regarding  the  prisoner's  history,  train- 
ing, environment,  moral  strength,  upon  which  alone  any 
intelligent  judgment  of  the  degree  of  his  criminality  can 
possibly  be  founded.  It  is  a  cruel  responsibility  which 
is  thus  forced  upon  the  magistrate.  However  keen  and 
conscientious,  the  judge  is  compelled  to  rely  largely  on 
vague  impressions  resting  upon  slight  foundation,  on  un- 
important incidents  pointing  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
accused,  011  the  outward  appearance  and  bearing  of  the 
prisoner  and  the  witnesses,  and  finally  to  make  what  can- 
not but  be  a  haphazard  dash  at  a  sentence, — two  years, 
five  years.  Moreover,  the  result  must  be  influenced  uncon- 
sciously by  the  personal  temperament  and  mood  of  the 
judge  himself,  inclining  him  toward  lenity  or  severity.. 
The  sentence  may  be  two  years  in  this  county  before  one 
judge,  and  five  years  in  the  next  county  before  another 
judge.  And  so  the  administration  of  justice  is  brought 
into  grave  popular  disrepute.  When  the  law  assumes  to 
deal  out  even-handed  retribution  proportioned  to  the  crime, 
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with  results  that  are  widely  divergent  and  irreconcilable, 
the  public  reverence  for  law  becomes  supplanted  by  dis- 
trust of  its  methods.  The  law  ceases  to  be  effectively  de- 
terrent. No  penal  code,  framed  with  the  aim  of  balancing 
the  penalty  with  the  crime,  or  framed  on  'the  plan  of  at- 
taching definite  penalties  to  generic  offenses,  can  possibly 
fail  to  work  a  travesty  of  justice.  It  deals  with  factors  of 
individual  motive  and  experience  that  are  unknown  and 
unknowable;  it  aims  at  that  which  is  inherently  unattain- 
able by  human  agencies. 

The  system  of  criminal  law  here  depicted, — a  system 
of  prescribed  penalties  affixed  to  defined  and  classified 
crimes,  all  attuned  to  the  key-note  of  retaliation, — a  sys- 
tem which  aspires  to  retributive  justice,  and  which  in 
practice  yields  results  that  are  necessarily  unjust,  because 
dealing  in  every  case  with  subjective  factors  of  human  mo- 
tive and  experience  that  are  beyond  its  cognizance, — this 
is  the  system  which  has  held  unbroken  sway  from  time 
immemorial. 

The  practical  difficulties  encountered  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  system  are  not  so  objectionable  as  are  the 
philosophical  principles  on  which  the  system  rests.  Those 
underlying  principles  are  false  and  even  vicious.  Thus, 
the  penal  codes  make  the  state  an  avenger  of  crime.  This 
presents  a  false  view  of  the  province  of  government  and 
of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  criminal.  The  state 
has  no  avenging  function;  it  exists  solely  for  the  protec- 
tion and  well-being  of  society.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  ideals  of  rude  and  unchristianized  ages,  where  the 
theory  of  retribution  had  its  origin,  vengeance  is  wholly 
alien  to  the  attributes  and  the  majesty  of  the  modern 
state.  According  to  the  present  standards  of  thought,  the 
state,  in  dealing  with  the  criminal,  is  animated  by  a  single 
purpose,  pursues  but  a  single  end.  It  puts  the  convict 
under  restraint  simply  because  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  community  require  it.  In  doing  this  act,  the  state  is 
moved  by  no  sentiment  of  vengeance,  aims  at  no  retribu- 
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tion  or  expiation,  but  is  impelled  solely  by  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  public  weal.  Precisely  the  same  considera- 
tions should  govern  the  state  in  releasing  the  prisoner. 
He  should  be  discharged  when,  and  only  when,  such  dis- 
charge is  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

It  is  in  this  matter  of  the  convict's  discharge  that  we 
encounter  the  cardinal  vice  of  the  penal  codes.  In  fixing 
the  term  of  imprisonment,  the  codes  proceed  upon  several 
assumptions,  all  of  which  are  false.  They  assume,  first, 
that  the  duration  of  the  imprisonment  should  depend  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime  committed ;  second,  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  can  be  measured  by  a  code  of 
definitions ;  third,  that  the  proper  period  of  confinement 
can  be  justly  gauged  in  advance  at  the  prisoner's  trial; 
and  fourth,  that,  when  the  convict  has  served  the  term  so 
fixed,  he  ought  to  be  discharged.  In  setting  a  prisoner 
free,  the  questions  whether  he  has  atoned  for  his  crime, 
whether  his  suffering  has  been  a  fair  equivalent  for  his 
offense,  whether  retributive  justice  has  been  satisfied,  are 
all  speculative  and  immaterial.  The  only  practical  question 
is  this:  Is  it  safe  to  let  thh  prisoner  loose?  It  seems  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  test  presented  by  this  question  is 
the  only  possible  test  that  ought  in  every  case  to  deter- 
mine the  duration  of  the  imprisonment  and  the  period  of 
discharge.  The  imprisonment  should  continue  until  it  be- 
comes safe  for  the  community  that  the  convict  be  released. 
And  yet  this  crucial  test,  affecting  the  body  politic  in  a 
vital  way,  the  penal  codes  absolutely  ignore ;  and  so  long 
as  they  rest  on  the  theory  of  compensatory  justice  they 
must  ignore  it.  The  codes  in  decreeing  the  absolute  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoner  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term,  utterly 
disregard  the  conditions  which  alone  can  justify  such  dis- 
charge. This  is  the  radical  vice  of  the  penal  codes;  and 
it  is  a  vice  inseparable  from  any  code  constructed  upon  the 
plan  of  prescribing  a  fixed  penalty  for  each  defined  crime. 

The  accepted  political  science  of  today  condemns    and 
repudiates    the    retributive    aim    which     has    remained    for 
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thousands  of  years  the  acknowledged  basis  of  the  whole 
criminal  law.  It  declares  that  the  governmental  treatment 
of  crime  and  of  criminals,  all  prisons,  all  criminal  law, 
have  but  one  legitimate  end,  one  logical  motive  and  justi- 
fication— the  protection  of  the  body  politic,  and,  as  the 
most  effective  measure  of  protection,  the  reformation  of  the ' 
criminal.  This  protective  and  anti-retributive  theory  has 
now  for  some  years  been  established  by  the  overwhelming 
and  practically  unanimous  consensus  of  authority ;  but  it 
failed  to  find  any  expression  in  legislation.  Conservative 
forces  generally  retard  legal  reforms,  and  so  the  medieval 
theory  of  vengeance  and  expiation  continued  to  dominate 
the  law.  It  has  been  reserved  for  these  latter  days,  for  the 
present  generation  and  for  our  own  country,  to  witness 
the  first  introduction  of  the  logical  principles  of  modern 
criminal  science  into  actual  legislation.  I  refer  of  course 
to  what  has  already  come  to  be  familiarly  known  as  The 
Indeterminate  Sentence  for  Crime;  a  sentence  for  no  defi- 
nite or  prescribed  term  but  continuing  in  force  until  the 
prisoner  shall  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  amendment  and 
of  his  fitness  for  freedom. 

The  scheme  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  was  first 
established  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory  in  New  York  in  the 
year  1877.  It  has  since  been  adopted  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin  and  Colorado,  and  has  already  become  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  American  jurisprudence.  It  commends  it- 
self to  modern  thought  and  is  a  highly  popular  measure 
of  reform.  But  the  Indeterminate  Sentence  logically  in- 
volves profound  changes,  that  reach  to  the  very  rudiments 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  and  that  substitute  a  new  founda- 
tion in  the  place  of  that  retributive  one  on  which  the 
criminal  law  of  history  has  ever  stood. 

As  the  first  and  most  radical  of  these  changes,  the 
system  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  completely  reverses 
the  attitude  of  the  state  toward  the  criminal.  The  state  is 
no  longer  an  avenging  power,  pursuing  the  wrrong-doer 
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with  vindictive  purpose,  inflicting  pain  as  retaliatory  pun- 
ishment, and,  when  its  rage  is  satiated,  relaxing  its  hold. 
The  state  becomes,  rather,  a  benign  power,  seeking  the 
prisoner's  reclamation,  holding  him  firmly  under  its  re- 
straint and  discipline  until  he  has  gained  the  habit  of  self- 
control  and  the  moral  strength  which  may  empower  him 
to  abstain  from  crime,  and  applying  the  strongest  pos- 
sible stimulus  by  the  hope  of  freedom. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
modern  view  of  crime  and  with  all  the  results  of  modern 
prison  science  touching  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 
Indeed,  a  reformatory  system  of  prison  discipline  and 
training,  tending  to  rehabilitate  the  convict  and  furnishing 
a  reliable  test  of  his  advancement,  is  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

Let  us  attempt  to  briefly  summarize  this  modern  view 
of  crime  and  the  results  of  recent  research  as  to  the  scien- 
tific method  of  treating  criminals. 

Crime  is  seldom  an  isolated  act  in  a  human  life.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  sporadic  cases  called  crimes  of  pas- 
sion, where  some  overmastering  impulse  produces  a  crimi- 
nal action  which  is  at  variance  with  the  rest  of  the  life. 
But  such  instances,  which  are  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
sane  and  normal  nature,  are  exceptional  and  of  rare  oc- 
currence. They  constitute,  probably,  less  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  convictions.  Crime  is,  ordinarily,  a  mor- 
bid phenomenon, — the  outgrowth  and  exponent  of  a  vitia- 
ted character.  Indulgence  in  vice  undermines  the  control 
of  will  and  conscience,  and  induces  rapid  degeneration,  re- 
sulting in  what  is  now  distinctly  recognized  as  the  crimi- 
nal type.  Perhaps,  the  best  definition  of  the  criminal 
character  is  that  given  by  the  Italian  anthropologist,  M. 
Ferri, — "a  morbid  deviation  from  the  normal  type." 
As  our  own  Mr.  Brockway  puts  it,  "The  criminal  is  out 
of  adjustment  with  society."  It  is  not  merely  the  impair- 
ment of  moral  force  that  characterizes  the  criminal.  His 
whole  view  of  life,  his  aims  and  motives  of  action,  all  un- 
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dergo  perversion.  He  comes  to  regard  society,  government, 
law,  the  rights,  and  established  order  of  civilized  life,  with 
a  hostile  eye.  He  becomes  the  enemy  of  industry  and 
plodding  labor.  The  immediate  indulgence  of  desire  over- 
balances, in  his  view,  considerations  of  future  advantage. 
He  loses  the  common  ambitions  that  govern  every  healthy 
mind, — to  win  a  competence,  to  gain  the  esteem  and  good 
will  of  men,  and  finally  to  leave  behind  an  honored  mem- 
ory. The  criminal  is  mal-developed,  and  has  come  to  be 
thoroughly  abnormal,  distorted,  morbid;  and,  as  such,  he 
becomes  the  fit  subject  for  curative  treatment. 

Experiments  made  on  a  large  scale  have  now  demon- 
strated that  criminals  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  therapeu- 
tic treatment.  Judicious  methods  of  training  and  disci- 
pline, scientifically  applied,  have  achieved  marvellous  re- 
sults. They  have  formed  habits  of  industry,  have  discov- 
ed  and  developed  latent  capabilities,  have  dispelled  morbid 
vapors  and  reawakened  healthy  ambitions,  and  have  effect- 
ed so  radical  a  restoration  of  character  that  the  convict, 
when  discharged,  abstains  from  crime  by  force  of  the  same 
power  and  motives  that  restrain  common  men  of  the  nor- 
mal type.  These  results  have  been  attained  by  individual 
treatment,  and  upon  principles  strictly  scientific.  In  cases 
of  exceptional  bodily  or  mental  degeneration,  gymnastics, 
massage,  and  baths  have  been  applied  with  almost  miracu- 
lous success.  There  is  no  time  to  enter  upon  an  explana- 
tion of  the  detailed  methods  of  reformative  prison  disci- 
pline. We  have  to  do  only  with  the  results,  and  these 
have  actually  proved  that  a  very  large  percentage  (probably 
not  less  than  eighty  per  cent.)  of  all  convicts  can  with 
certainty  be  reclaimed  from  a  life  of  crime.  In  evidence 
this  statement,  which  will  seem  startling  only  to  those  not 
familiar  with  the  subject,  I  can  but  refer  to  what  has  been 
really  accomplished  at  Mettrai  in  France,  by  Obermaier  in 
Munich,  by  Montesinos  in  Spain,  by  Captain  Maconochie 
at,  Norfolk  Island,  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton  in  Ireland,  by 
Wichern  at  the  Rauhe  Haus  in  Germany,  and  by  Brock- 
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way  at  Detroit  and  Elmira.  These  results  are  so  striking 
that  the  scientific  methods  which  have  produced  them  are 
bound  in  the  end  to  secure  universal  adoption ;  and  the 
time  is  surely  coming  when  every  prison  will  become  a 
reformatory. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  treats  the  criminal  as  be- 
longing to  the  defective,  abnormal  classes  who  are  the 
wards  of  the  government.  By  the  true  psychology  of  crime, 
the  criminal  demands  governmental  care  and  treatment  on 
the  same  grounds  with  the  lunatic,  the  idiot,  the  blind, 
and  dumb.  He  is  a  defective,  ill-developed,  abnormal  be- 
ing, differing  from  the  other  classes,  which  are  more  dis- 
tinctly recognized  as  the  defective  classes,  in  two  particu- 
lars. It  is  more  dangerous  to  the  community  that  he 
should  be  at  large,  because  of  the  direct  injury  he  does 
and  because  of  the  corrupting  influence  he  exerts; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  is  more  amenable  to  correct 
treatment,  and  more  easily  curable  than  any  other  class  of 
the  public  wards. 

In  including  the  criminal  among  the  defective  classes 
permit  me  to  anticipate  an  objection.  This  classification 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  moral  responsibility  and 
accountability  of  the  criminal  for  his  crime.  Heredity  and 
environment  exert  an  unquestioned  influence ;  but  it  is 
doubted  whether  they  alone  have  ever  made  one  a  crimi- 
nal by  necessity.  There  is  always  a  third  factor,  the  con- 
senting free  will,  which  is  the  determining  and  responsible 
agent.  But  this  primal  moral  responsibility  does  not  affect 
the  duty  of  the  state  toward  the  criminal.  An  attack  of 
delirium  tremens  for  which  the  patient  is  morally  responsi- 
ble, demands  humane  treatment  and  cure  not  less  than  an 
instance  of  congenital  disease;  and,  while  the  criminal  re- 
mains accountable  before  God  for  the  abnormal  and  helpless 
degeneration  into  which  he  has  deliberately  fallen,  it  is  the 
duty  of  humanity  and  the  interest  of  the  state  to  uplift 
him,  and  at  any  cost  to  protect  society  and  himself  from 
his  undoing. 
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The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  criminal  finds  its 
closest  analogy  in  the  parental  relation.  Paternal  punish- 
ment, administered  vindictively  in  vengeful  passion,  pro- 
duces sullenness  and  defiance.  Its  tendency  is  always  anti- 
reformative.  Punishment  serves  a  useful  purpose  only 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  benign  power,  acting  with  a  be- 
neficient  purpose,  aiming  at  amendment  and  cure. 

What  is  here  called  the  modern  view  of  crime  is  the 
distinct  product  of  Christianity ;  its  presentation  of  the 
criminal  as  one  not  outside  the  pale  of  human  sympathy, 
as  one  to  be  visited  when  in  prison  with  healing  agencies, 
as  one  to  be  renovated  and  saved  by  reformation  discipline 
— all  this  is  in  vital  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Him 
who  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

Finally,  it  is  the  crowning  virtue  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  that  it  applies  a  rational  rule  to  determine  the 
duration  of  imprisonment  in  place  of  the  arbitrary  and  hap- 
hazard sentence  of  the  penal  codes.  To  condemn  a  con- 
vict to  a  fixed  term  of  imprisonment  is  not  less  irrational 
than  to  send  a  lunatic  to  an  asylum  for  just  three  years  or 
a  smallpox  patient  to  a  hospital  for  just  three  weeks;  and 
then,  when  the  preordained  period  has  expired,  to  thrust 
forth  the  lunatic,  though  in  acute  mania,  and  to  turn  out 
the  patient,  though  too  enfeebled  to  stand  alone.  The  in- 
determinate sentence,  with  the  reformatory  discipline  which 
is  its  necessary  complement,  retains  the  prisoner  until  he 
is  cured  \  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  reformative 
methods  of  modern  prison  science  yield  a  test  of  the  con- 
victs' moral  progress  as  accurate  and  reliable  as  the  physi- 
cian's diagnosis  of  a  patient's  recovery  from  physical  dis- 
ease. 

There  will  always  be  a  residuum  of  convicts  who  can- 
not be  reclaimed  by  any  human  agency.  These  incorrigi- 
ble criminals  must  be  confined  for  life ;  the  public  safety 
demands  it,  and  will  admit  no  remedy  less  drastic.  The 
indeterminate  sentence,  moreover,  is  not  a  panacea ;  it  is 
not  applicable  to  all  crimes.  Those  offenses  known  as  cap- 
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ital  are  beyond  its  scope,  and  must  be  excepted  from  its 
operation.  The  commission  of  such  an  offense  is  a  public 
injury  so  profound  and  irremediable  that  the  perpetrator, 
when  once  convicted,  should  never  again  be  let  loose.  The 
danger  of  a  possible  repetition  of  the  crime  may  well 
be  computed  to  outbalance  any  evidence  of  probable  refor- 
mation. 

If  the  forecast  presented  by  this  report  seems    optimis- 
tic, your  committee  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  very  serious 
obstacles  that  bar  the   progress    of  the    new    prison  science. 
They  are  obstacles  that  seem  likely  long  to  defer    the    final 
triumph.     It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  two.      The  first  is    the 
existing  subjection  of  the  prisons  to  political    and    partisan 
control.     Such  control  is  no  less  fatal  to  the  successful    de- 
velopments of  a  scientific  system  in  a  prison  than  it    is    in 
a  hospital,  an  asylum,  or  a  college.     How  this    incubus    of 
partisan    domination    can    ever    be  thrown  off  is  one  of  the 
most     difficult     and     most    hopeless    problems    with    which 
modern  civilization    has    to    deal.      The    other    impediment 
consists  in  public  opinion    nurtured    in    the    arch-heresy    of 
retributive    punishment.      Under    the    blight    of  that  heresy 
the  public  is  very  jealous  lest  the  criminal  should  receive  a 
punishment    which    is    more    than    a  just  retaliation  for  the 
crime.      Hence  it  has  hampered  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
wherever   it  has  been  adopted,  with  a  maximum  and  mini- 
mum limitation  of  the  term  of  imprisonment.     Hence  it  is 
that  in  every  state    adopting  this    system,  except    Colorado, 
the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence  has  been  made  permissive 
only,  and  not  mandatory  on  the  courts ;  and  in  every  such 
state,  except  New  York,  the  sentence  has    been    limited    to 
first  offenders  or  to  minor    crimes.      Hence    it    is    that    the 
popular  mind  shrinks  from  the  imprisonment  for  life  of  an 
incorrigible    criminal ;     and    revolts    at    the    detention    of  a 
petty    thief   for    ten  years,  while  a  burglar  may  be  released 
in    two    years,    the    former   proving  obdurate  and  the  latter 
responsive  under  reformatory  treatment. 

Public  opinion,  however,  is  undergoing  rapid    transfor- 

ii 
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mation.  The  philosophical  view  of  crime  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  an  abnormal  character,  which  can  be  cured  under 
a  scientific  system  of  prison  discipline,  is  gaining  general 
acceptance.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  time  is  far  distant 
when  the  theory  of  retribution,  as  an  end  in  the  treatment 
of  criminals,  will  be  classed  among  medieval  errors,  when 
the  whole  machinery  of  criminal  law  and  of  prisons  will 
be  accepted  as  designed  solely  to  yield  protection  to  society 
against  crime,  and  to  reclaim  criminals  by  whatever  pru- 
dential means  and  at  whatever  cost  may  prove  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  end. 

When  that  time  comes,  the  public  will  demand  that 
prison  discipline  shall  be  made  therapeutic,  and  not  vindic- 
tive; that  cure  shall  set  the  limit  to  the  duration  of  im- 
prisonment ;  that  the  incurable  shall  be  confined  for  life ; 
that  no  prisoner  shall  ever  be  turned  loose  without  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  he  will  not  renew  his  depreda- 
tions upon  the  community;  that  every  prison  shall  be 
made  a  reformatory,  and  shall  demonstrate  the  scientific 
value  of  its  discipline  by  the  reformed  life  of  its  inmates 
after  their  discharge.  The  old  system  has  wholly  failed  to 
repress  crime ;  it  has  fostered  crime ;  it  has  made  its  dis- 
charged convicts  the  most  dangerous  class  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  it  has  proved  as  ruinous  in  practice  as  it  is  false  in 
theory.  The  new  prison  science  is  the  hope  of  the  future. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.    S.    J.    BARROWS,  Boston.      I    have    been    greatly 
interested  in  this  paper  and    one    expression  in  it    gave  an 
index  I  think    to  its    whole  spirit      It  said  that  its  general 
recommendations    were    in     accordance    with    the    spirit    of 
Him  who  came  to  seek  and   to  save    that    which    was  lost. 
That  is  very  significant,  that    we    are    coming  to    a    period 
when  we  want  to  have   more  of  the   gospel   put    into    our 
law.     Perhaps  the  trouble  has  been  that  we    have    had    too 
much    law   in    our   gospel    and    not    enough    gospel  in  our 
law.     At  any  rate  I  think  the   whole   spirit   of  this    paper 
and  the  ethical  ideas   which    underlie  it    and    the    practical 
suggestions    for    applying    them    indicate  a  new  application 
of   the    Christian    spirit.      I    wish   that  every  lawyer  in  the 
land  might  become  familiar  with  this    paper.      There    is    a 
great  deal  of  missionary  work  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 
A  few  years    ago    I    preached    a   sermon    in    Boston    where 
there  happened  to  be  present  one  of  the  justices  of  our  su- 
preme court  and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon    he    said    with 
a  great  deal  of  courteous  humility  that   he    had    learned    a 
good  many  things  about  the  working  of  criminal  law    that 
he  had  never  known    before.      Many  judges    send    convicts 
to  prison  and  then  are  not  interested    in    seeing    what    be- 
comes of  them  after  they  get  there  or  what  is  the  effect  of 
the  application  of  the  system  to  which  they    are    subjected. 
It    is    hard   to   get   a  judge   inside  a  prison.     I  have  asked 
them    again    and  again  and  many  have  confessed  that  they 
have  never  seen  the  prisons  to  which  they  sentence  offenders. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  a  little  of  what  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  doing  in  the  direction  of  criminal  law 
and  other  matters  akin  to  this.  So  I  asked  the  secretary 
of  our  Prison  Association  to  tell  me  a  few  of  the  things 
that  had  been  done  since  the  formation  of  the  Association. 
It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  our  Prison  Associa- 
tion was  the  result  of  the  impulse  given  by  the  meeting 
of  this  National  Prison  Association  in  Boston  several  years 
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ago.  It  was  thought  that  on  the  wave  of  public  interest 
created  by  that  meeting  this  might  be  carried  to  success 
and  so  it  was  organized  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  de- 
veloping public  sentiment.  We  have  not  needed  to  go  in- 
to our  prisons  to  inspect  them.  We  have  in  Massachusetts 
a  Prison  Commission  thoroughly  equipped  for  that  work 
and  looking  carefully  after  the  condition  of  our  prisons. 
But  there  is  something  to  be  done  in  educating  the  public 
mind  and  also  in  educating  our  legislators. 

One  of  the  objects  in  organizing  our  association  was 
to  co-operate  with  an  existing  association  for  helping  dis- 
charged prisoners,  but  it  was  also  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
public  sentiment  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Prison  Com- 
mission in  their  appeals  to  the  legislature  for  necessary 
changes  there.  What  have  we  found?  We  found  in  one 
direction  that  there  were  fifty  thousand  arrests  made  in 
Massachusetts  for  drunkenness.  The  people  down  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  and  other  states,  when  they  saw  that 
record  said  "  How  wicked  they  must  be  in  Massachusetts, 
fif  ;y  thousand  arrests  for  drunkenness  every  year  !  r  The 
fact  was  a  great  many  ought  not  to  have  been  arrested. 
A  system  of  fees  under  which  the  police  were  stimulated 
promoted  these  arrests.  It  was  one  work  of  our  associa- 
tion to  have  that  law  changed  so  that  those  who  were  arrested 
for  a  first  offense  would  not  be  committed  and  fined  but 
would  have  an  opportunity,  under  the  general  spread  of 
our  probation  system  to  be  sent  home  without  trial.  The 
law  as  modified  has  been  working  satisfactorily  for  several 
years.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  preceding  law. 
Within  the  past  year  a  bill  has  been  passed  establishing  the 
parole  system  for  first  offenders.  A  bill  has  been  passed 
setting  apart  a  lunatic  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane.  It 
was  found  that  in  transporting  criminals  in  the  "Black 
Marias"  or  police  vans  that  men  and  women  were  put  in 
together  and  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  that.  Another 
law  was  passed  forbidding  the  transportation  of  prisoners 
and  witnesses  together ;  also  a  law  empowering  the  Prison 
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Commission  to  devise    means    for    the    better    treatment    of 
witnesses.       We    have    had    examples    in    which    witnesses 
were  kept  in  jail  when  the  prisoners    were    allowed    to    go 
on    bail,  and  where  witnesses  have  been  kept  for  weeks  to 
months  without  recompense.     It  is  now  proposed    that  wit- 
nesses   thus    retained    shall    be  recompensed.     These  things 
the  association  has  been  instrumental  in  effecting. 

The  probation  system  had  been  applied  to  the  younger 
generation,  to  children  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  but  it  has 
now  been  extended  to  older  cases  throughout  the  state  so 
that  in  every  county  there  is  a  probation  officer.  I  re- 
member that  Col.  Tufts  once  said  to  me  that  about  half 
of  those  under  his  care  at  Concord  ought  not  to  have  been 
sent  there  and  it  is  believed  with  a  good  probation  law 
many  commitments  to  prison  can  be  prevented.  We  must 
wait  a  few  years  to  see  what  is  the  result  of  our  probation 
law. 

This  year  provision  has  been  made  for  paying  the  cost 
of  sending  probationers  to  their  homes  arid  paying  board 
temporarily.  A  bill  is  now  pending  for  the  payment  of  a 
small  gratuity  to  prisoners  in  the  state  prison  as  in  some 
of  our  other  states.  A  bill  has  passed  the  house  to  estab- 
lish a  reformatory  in  Suffolk  county  but  it  failed  in  the 
senate  and  there  is  no  hope  for  it  this  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  general  directions  in  which 
legal  reform  has  been  at  work  in  Massachusetts  within  the 
last  few  years.  These  things  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  co-operation  of  these  two  bodies,  one  an  official  body, 
the  Massachusetts  Prison  Commission,  the  other  unofficial, 
and  voluntary,  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association.  We 
can  easily  see  the  educative  effect  of  such  work.  We  have 
had  Mr.  Wines,  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Judge  Wayland,  Pro- 
fessor Collin  and  others  of  our  prominent  penologists  to 
address  our  association  and  all  that  has  helped  to  develop 
this  public  sentiment.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  neces- 
sary on  this  subject.  Sometimes  you  may  think  it  is  "  all 
talk"  but  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  only  through  talk, 
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through  iteration  and  reiteration,  again  and  again  and 
again,  and  through  the  use  of  pen  and  tongue  that  public 
opinion  is  effected.  Years  ago  in  Massachusetts  we  had  a 
great  witchcraft  trial  and  a  few  years  after  this  trial  had 
gone  by  nearly  everybody  in  Massachusetts  was  ashamed 
of  it.  Judge  Sewell  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  the 
only  one  who  stood  out  firm  was  old  Israel  Stoughton  who 
belonged  to  the  parish  to  which  many  years  later  I  was 
called.  He  said  he  had  acted  up  to  his  conscience.  But 
a  new  wave  of  conscience  came  over  the  people.  You 
could  not  tell  how  it  was  done,  except  that  it  was  done 
by  the  simple  operation  of  public  agitation,  the  silent  op- 
eration of  these  inward  ethical  forces.  And  so  it  will  be 
with  this  reform.  When  you  go  home  stir  up  your  peo- 
ple to  form  not  only  prisoner's  aid  societies  for  discharged 
prisoners,  but  try  to  bring  home  to  the  consciences  and  in- 
telligence of  your  people  these  great  ideas  which  are 
studied  and  accepted  here. 

Rev.  C.  L.  BRADSHAW,  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a 
question  back  of  criminal  law  reform  and  that  is  the  re- 
form of  the  criminal  lawyer  and  the  administrator.  You 
may  have  a  good  law  but  if  there  is  a  bad  man  as  the 
administrator  of  that  law  it  is  worse  than  a  bad  law  with 
a  good  administrator  back  of  it.  A  man  commits 
an  offense.  He  has  money  back  of  him.  He  can  hire  the 
best  legal  talent  in  the  state  and  that  lawyer  makes  it  a 
point  to  move  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  lower  regions  if 
necessary,  to  free  that  man.  The  defense  may  not  have 
money.  He  must  accept  the  service  of  some  poor  advo- 
cate the  judge  appoints.  Time  and  again  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  purpose  of  the  criminal  lawyer  is  not  to 
get  at  justice.  The  law  is  twisted  to  make  it  fit  any  client 
and  any  case.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  Is  it 
not  right  and  just  and  in  the  best  interests  of  reform  to 
take  both  prosecution  and  defense  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
prosecutor  and  defendant  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
state?  The  whole  aim  then  would  be  to  get  at  the  justice 
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of  the  case.  L,et  there  be  a  commission  and  let  it  get 
light  from  any  source  it  can.  I  ask  this  for  information. 
The  perversion  of  law  perverts  the  true  end  of  law  which 
is  to  get  justice. 

Judge  M.  D.  FoLLETT,  Ohio.  The  spirit  of  this 
paper  in  every  part  of  it  I  can  endorse.  I  think  it  is 
wrhat  we  have  been  at  work  for.  But  two  or  three  things 
in  it  are  defective.  I  am  not  a  criminal  lawyer  although 
I  have  had  two  or  three  murderers  to  defend.  I  have 
never  had  a  criminal  to  defend  but  admitted  that  it  was 
his  own  voluntary  will  when  he  committed  the  act.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  say  that  crime  is  like  a  disease.  It  is  not  a 
disease.  The  will  of  a  man  is  in  it.  It  is  the  will  of  man 
that  perpetrates  the  crime  and  the  lawyer  that  can  show 
to  the  judge  and  the  jury  that  tries  him  that  his  will  was 
not  in  it  then  he  is  not  guilty.  That  is  the  first  point. 
Then  I  heard  the  word  "cured."  When  is  a  man  "cured"? 
I  addressed  the  question  to  Mr.  Brockway  once.  Can  you 
tell  me,  I  said,  when  a  boy  is  cured  and  when  he  can  be 
trusted  to  go  out  into  the  community.  Mr.  Brockway 
thought  for  a  long  time  and  finally  he  said,  yes,  by  study- 
ing the  man,  by  watching  his  daily  acts,  by  telling  the 
tendency  of  his  will.  Dr.  Wines  says  in  his  book  that  you 
have  got  to  get  hold  of  the  man's  will.  If  you  do  not 
get  hold  of  the  will  of  the  criminal  you  will  never  reform 
him.  That  is  the  doctrine  I  believe. 

The  trouble  with  the  parole  law  is  that  you  do  not 
know  the  facts.  Many  a  time  I  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  know  the  facts.  I  have  not  half  the  trouble  with 
the  law  that  I  do  in  ascertaining  the  fact  and  we  shall 
never  cease  to  have  that  trouble  till  we  stand  before  the 
great  white  throne  where  the  Judge  knows  all  the  facts 
and  knows  just  how  to  deal  with  human  beings. 

There  is  another  point.  If  I  cannot  judge  how  to 
punish  crime  it  is  because  I  do  not  know  enough.  Very 
well.  Is  there  any  more  trouble  in  criminal  law  than  in 
civil?  Not  a  bit.  L,et  me  give  you  an  illustration.  I  will 
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take  a  man  who  has  raped  your  wife.  Criminal  and  civil 
law  both  take  hold  of  that.  The  woman  is  ruined  for  life. 
She  is  crippled,  but  does  not  die.  If  she  did  we  should 
dispose  of  the  man  as  a  murderer.  There  is  a  civil  rem- 
edy and  there  is  a  criminal  remedy.  Can  any  human  be- 
ing, jury  or  judge,  ever  tell  how  many  dollars  that  hus- 
band has  been  ruined  by  that  act?  Can  you  estimate 
assault  and  battery?  I  have  often  heard  judges  say  that 
no  human  being  can  do  it,  but  we  fix  dollars  and  cents 
for  these  crimes.  If  the  woman  brings  a  civil  action, 
which  she  has  a  right  to  do,  can  you  estimate  that  loss 
in  money?  Never,  never,  and  yet  you  let  him  go  on 
that  account!  That  is  the  theory  of  this  doctrine.  If  the 
human  mind  cannot  estimate  it  then  you  know  no  remedy  ! 
God  forbid.  Civil  law  will  not  do  that.  Does  any  amount 
of  money  measure  certain  injuries?  You  know  it  does  not. 
The  criminal  law  takes  hold  of  the  man.  What  does  it 
do?  Can  it  measure  the  crime  by  years?  Yes,  it  can. 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  Treat  him  as  though  he  had 
the  small  pox?  Give  him  a  guardian  out  of  prison?  Do 
away  with  prisons?  Never,  so  long  as  you  and  I  live. 
You  must  hold. that  man,  if  you  cannot  control  him,  away 
from  society.  You  will  keep  him  there  as  long  as  he 
lives  if  you  do  not  send  him  to  his  Creator.  Crime  is  not 
a  disease.  His  crime  was  not  a  disease.  It  was  a  direct, 
willful  act.  Yet  you  would  not  permit  him  to  stay  where 
he  cannot  perpetrate  crime  further. 

The  defects  in  law  that  this  paper  speaks  of  is 
one  of  the  things  that  we  have  tried  to  bring  up  in  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Cannot  we  have  a  committee 
that  will  bring  these  reforms  about  in  criminal  law,  that 
will  help  us  to  do  better?  We  asked  them.  What  did  they 
say?  What  did  Judge  Baldwin  of  Boston  say?  "You 
have  such  men  as  President  Hayes ;  you  have  this,  that 
and  the  other  men  who  are  at  work  at  this  great  doctrine. 
You  yourselves  in  your  prison  congress  take  that  up  and 
try  to  carry  it  forward."  What  does  Judge  Carter  of  New 
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York  say  ?  The  advance  in  law  is  not  seen  in  the  statutes 
that  are  passed;  they  are  merely  the  milestones  to  which 
we  have  come.  One  judge  will  say  one  thing ;  ten  years 
hence  he  will  say  a  different  thing  because  of  the  advance 
in  society. 

To  conclude,  while  I  can  commend  almost    everything 
in  the  paper  there  are  defective  points  in  it. 
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REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE   ON    POLICE   FORCE   IN   CITIES. 

Major  R.  W.  MC(XAUGHRY  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Police  Force  in  Cities,  prepared  by  Mr.  P. 
Crowley,  Chief  of  Police,  San  Francisco,  California: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  The  word 
u  Police,"  as  generally  understood,  means  that  branch  of 
criminal  justice  which  comprises  a  methodical  system  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime. 

With  the  system  having  these  objects,  is  combined  the 
execution  of  many  duties  not  strictly  involved  in  the  pop- 
ular definition  of  crime,  but  materially  affecting  the  security 
and  convenience  of  the  public.  Bentham,  more  compre- 
hensively, says,  u  Police  is  in  general  a  system  of  precaution 
either  for  the  prevention  of  crime  or  calamities." 

It  is  destined  to  prevent  evils  and  provide  benefits. 

It  is  vain  to  look  for  an  accurate  description  of  police, 
as  a  system,  in  writers  of  a  period  when  the  thing  sought 
for  had  no  existence. 

The  system  is  of  recent  growth,  and  it  is  necessarily 
more  associated  with  personal  instruments  for  the  attain- 
ment of  objects  than  with  the  object  to  be  attained. 

A  system  of  police  administration  includes  neither  the 
making  of  the  law  nor  the  law  itself.  Officers  of  police 
are  neither  legislators  nor  (in  the  usual  sense),  magistrates; 
they  are  the  instruments  by  which  conformity  to  the  rules 
of  the  commonwealth  is  obtained. 

The  police  force  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
people  of  its  municipality  as  does  the  Federal  army  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Apart  from  the  repression  of  crime,  as  generally  under- 
stood, it  is  plain  that,  at  least  in  crowded  cities,  a  power 
ought  to  exist  for  the  regulation  of  locomotion  and  traffic, 
the  correction  of  indecency  and  the  prevention  of  a  numer- 
ous class  of  annoyances  and  impositions  which  can  only 
be  restrained  by  cognizance  being  taken  of  them  at  the 
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instant.  To  these  may  be  added  a  number  of  petty  dis- 
putes the  immediate  settlement  of  which  tends  materially 
to  the  public  peace. 

Over  such  subjects  as  these  it  is  obviously  for  the 
public  good  that  the  police  should  have  summary  control. 

The  employment  of  persons  in  these  various  duties, 
as  well  as  in  the  detection  of  graver  matters  of  crime, 
constitute  division  of  state  labor.  Therefore,  while  it  is 
perfectly  correct  to  speak  of  various  legislative  and  other 
measures  as  "  matters  of  police,"  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  police  forces  constitute  a  distinct 
subject. 

The  essential  features  of  the  established  police  system 
in  cities  comprise  the  following  matters  : 

First.  A  body  of  persons  in  relation  to  the  state 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  criminal  law,  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  crime,  and  the  preservation  of  order  over 
a  denned  area,  generally  divided  and  subdivided  for  the 
purpose  of  description  and  immediate  government  of  the 
force,  but  having  one  jurisdiction  throughout. 

Second.  The  division  of  the  force  into  classes  of  vari- 
ous rank,  comprising  in  ascending  order,  patrolmen,  ser- 
geants, captains,  inspectors  and  superintendents  (or  their 
equivalent),  the  patrolmen  being  the  more  numerous  and 
themselves  usually  divided  into  classes. 

Third.  General  control  of  the  entire  force  by  heads, 
whether  styled  commissioners  or  chiefs,  having  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  force, 
subject  in  turn  to  the  control  of  the  state  or  municipal 
authorities. 

Fourth.  Patrol  day  and  night  of  the  streets,  roads  and 
public  places — the  "  beats  "  or  tours  of  duties  being  pre- 
scribed by  regiilations,  actual  performance  and  compliance 
being  secured  by  the  sergeants  and  inspectors. 

The  governing  power  of  the  police  department  for 
cities  should  be  vested  in*  a  board  of  police  commissioners, 
not  less  than  four,  non-partisan  as  to  politics,  and  should 
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hold  office  during  good  behavior.  They  should  be  free- 
holders, and  pay  taxes  on  not  less  than  $100,000,  and  have 
resided  in  the  municipality  not  less  than  five  years  and 
should  not  be  less  than  45  years  of  age. 

The  board  should  appoint  the  chief,  who  should  hold 
his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  three  members  thereof.  He 
should  not  be  less  than  32  years  nor  over  45  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  The  board  should  make 
all  appointments  on  the  force,  and  by  rules  and  regulations 
through  the  chief  or  superintendent,  enforce  the  general 
discipline  of  the  department. 

The  strength  of  the  force  in  maritime  cities  should  be 
not  less  than  one  officer  for  every  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  (clothed  in  uniform)  divided  into  as  many  companies 
as  there  are  districts,  and  such  other  companies  as  the 
board  may  order. 

Subject  to  the  orders,  rules  and  regulation  of  the 
board,  the  chief  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  force,  and 
it  becomes  his  duty  to  enforce  in  the  municipality  all  the 
laws  of  the  state  and  ordinances  of  the  council  or  other 
governing  body  of  the  municipality  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  board  of  police  commissioners. 

The  chief  should  promulgate  written  or  printed  orders 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  police  force  not  incon- 
sistent with  law  or  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  board. 

The  detective  force  should  consist  of  a  captain  and 
other  members  of  the  force  detailed  for  detective  duty. 
This  portion  of  the  force  should  have  an  office  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  police  department,  and  should  be  under 
the  direct  orders  of  the  chief. 

There  should  be  at  least  three  per  cent,  of  the  regular 
police  force  detailed  to  make  up  the  detective  squad,  and, 
in  addition,  there  should  be  in  each  precinct  one  or  two 
officers  detailed  for  detective  duty,  reporting  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  precinct,  but  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
captain  of  the  detective  force. 
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Each  member  of  the  detective  force  should  report  in 
•detail  regularly  through  the  captain  to  the  chief  the  services 
performed  by  him. 

The  captain  selected  to  command  this  branch  of  the 
force  should  be  not  less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age  and 
have  had  at  least  seven  years'  experience  as  a  detective. 

Admission  to  the  force,  examination,  instruction,  drill 
and  discipline  should  be  provided  for  by  special  regulations. 

First.  Admission  to  the  force — no  person  should  be 
appointed  a  police  officer  under  the  age  of  twenty-three,  nor 
over  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  should  be  not  less  than  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  a  chest  measurement  of 
not  less  than  33  inches,  have  free  use  of  his  limbs,  perfect 
in  hearing,  vision  and  speech  and  have  no  infection  or 
disorder  that  would  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
in  the  United  States  Army,  of  good  moral  character  and 
not  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  or  other  stimulants  and 
have  passed  a  civil  service  examination. 

When  he  has  been  sworn  in  as  a  police  officer  he  should 
be  placed  with  one  of  the  best  disciplined  men  in  the  pre- 
cinct to  which  he  has  been  assigned,  to  be  instructed  in 
his  duties  and  conduct  as  a  patrolman  and  police  officer, 
and  it  should  be  particularly  impressed  on  him  that  he 
should  be  punctual  in  his  attendance  and  render  prompt 
obedience  to  orders  and  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  of  the 
department,  that  his  conduct  and  deportment  must  be  quiet, 
civil  and  orderly;  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  he 
must  maintain  decorum  and  attention,  command  of  temper, 
patience  and  discretion  and  that  he  must  at  all  times  re- 
frain from  violent,  coarse,  profane  and  insolent  language, 
yet  at  the  same  time  if  required  act  with  firmness  and 
•energy  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

When  an  officer  is  charged  with  an  offense  prompt 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  chief  in  suspending  him  from 
duty  and  placing  him  on  trial  after  due  notice  of  the 
charges  against  him  as  early  as  practicable;  wide  scope 
.should  be  given  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  in  order 
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that  the  true  facts  of  the  case  should  appear  :  if  the  facts 
show  the  guilt  of  the  officer,  judgement  should  be  passed  at 
once. 

Patrolmen  should  be  drilled  at  least  one  hour  twice  per 
week  by  a  competent  instructor. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  well  drilled  and  disciplined 
police  force  can  be  well  cited  from  the  following  instance. 

"  On  the  loth  day  of  November,  1886,  one  Alexander 
Goldenson,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  on  a  public  street  in  San 
Francisco,  Mamie  Kelly,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  she 
was  returning  from  school  with,  some  of  her  classmates. 
The  murderer  was  arrested  red  handed  and  came  into  the 
custody  of  the  police  authorities. 

An  indictment  was  found  against  him  on  the  nth  day 
of  November,  1886,  and  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
sheriff  and  removed  to  the  county  jail.  On  the  evening  of 
November  1 2th,  an  infuriated  mob  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
people  met  in  Metropolitan  Hall  where  a  series  of  lawless 
and  inflammatory  speeches  were  made  by  a  number  of 

persons. 

With  their  passion  aroused  to  the  highest  tension   and 

with  a  noosed  rope  conspicuously  displayed  the  mob  started 
for  the  county  jail  with  the  avowed  and  expressed  intention 
of  resorting  to  violence  and  bloodshed  in  taking  Goldenson 
from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  and  hanging  him. 

During  the  short  time  consumed  in  reaching  the  jail 
the  mob  by  accessions  made  en-route  numbered  fully  ten 
thousand  persons. 

Your  chairman  was  kept  fully  posted  of  their  move- 
ments and  when  it  became  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
mob  spirit  ruled  and  violence  could  no  longer  be  averted 
ordered  Captain  Douglass  and  his  squad  of  sixty  men  on  the 
ground  and  took  charge  in  person. 

This  squad  was  of  picked  men  thoroughly  drilled  in 
military  tactics  and  obedient  to  command. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  mob  my  men  were  found  lined 
up  in  front  of  the  jail  and  their  firm  attitude  and  bearing 
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for  a  time  acted  as  a  check  to  the  turbulent  mass.  This 
however  was  only  temporary,  for  soon  the  mob  became 
violent,  swarming  over  adjacent  buildings  and  tearing  down 
brick  chimneys  to  obtain  weapons,  which  were  hurled  at 
my  little  band. 

During  this  trying  time  my  men  never  once  broke 
ranks  or  receded  from  their  positions  but  stood  as  firm  as 
rocks  obediently  waiting  the  word  of  command,  and  this 
while  several  were  struck  down  insensible  and  a  large  pro- 
portion hit  by  flying  missies. 

When  I  became  satisfied  from  their  lawless  actions 
that  nothing  but  extreme  measures  could  prevail,  a  charge 
was  ordered  and  in  two  sections  one  under  Captain 
Douglass  and  the  other  under  Sergeants  Birdsall  and  Sharp 
the  street  was  cleared  and  the  multitude  dispersed,  clubs 
being  freely  used  with  telling  effect. 

In  this  affair  and  until  the  mob  was  driven  off,  the 
total  force  of  police  on  the  ground  did  not  exceed 
1 20  men  but  they  were  wellj"disciplined,  thoroughly  drilled, 
quick  to  respond  to  orders  and  proved  themselves  equal  to 
the  emergency." 

All  promotions  should  be  made  from  one  grade  to  the 
next  above,  avoiding  skipping  over  grades,  and  should  be 
for  merit,  ignoring  personal  friendship. 

I  suggest  also  no  competitive  examination  as  my  ex- 
perience of  more  than  twenty  years  as  Chief  of  Police  has 
taught  me  that  policemen  have  peculiar  qualifications  suit- 
ed for  a  purpose  that  may  be  known  only  to  the  Chief  or 
commissioners  and  which  would  not  be  shown  upon  an 
examination. 

There  should  be  a  "sanitary  squad"  whose  duties 
should  be  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

In  all  maritime  cities  there  should  be  a  harbor  police 
provided  with  a  fast  steamer  and  row  boats  to  enable  the 
officers  to  promptly  perform  their  duties,  hunt  down  har- 
bor thieves,  rescue  drowning  persons,  board  outgoing  and 
incoming  vessels,  when  necessary  to  search  for  and  appre- 
hend fugitive  criminals. 
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Members  of  the  force,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
on  written  application,  should  be  permitted  to  receive 
rewards  or  presents  for  services  rendered  by  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  which  might  be  both  meri- 
torious a*nd  extraordinary,  but  for  such  only. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  police  force  there  should  be  in 
each  precinct  a  police  patrol  and  signal  system  with  signal 
boxes  on  every  third  or  fourth  block  with  stables  for 
horses  and  wagons  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  fire  patrol 
system,  drivers  to  remain  on  duty  day  and  night  and  pro- 
ceed at  once .  to  the  box  from  which  the  alarm  is  sounded 
accompanied  by  an  officer  to  attend  to  criminals  and  ac- 
company them  to  the  station. 

There  are  also  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  patrol  wagons — the  rapid  transportation  and  concentra- 
tion of  a  number  of  officers  at  any  given  point  to  sup- 
press riot  or  disorder,  rescue  victims  from  burning  or 
falling  buildings,  etc. 

There  should  be  ambulances  for  the  removal  of  the 
victims  of  accident  or  sudden  disease,  under  the  control 
and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  police. 

The  right  of  members  of  the  police  force  to  entertain  po- 
litical opinions  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise should  be  deemed  sacred  and  inviolate,  but  officers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  discuss  politics  in  police  stations 
or  public  places,  electioneer  for  any  candidate,  nor  be  dele- 
gates to  or  take  part  in  any  partisan  or  political  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  political  office. 

Upon  the  days  of  election  for  any  public  offices  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  must  do  all  in  their  power  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  protect  the  integrity  of  the  ballot 
box,  enforce  the  rights,  of  lawful  voters  and  prevent  illegal 
or  fradulent  voting.  In  brief,  the  duties  of  a  police  officer 
of  a  municipality  at  all  times  of  the  day  or  night  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : — 

To  preserve  the  public  peace;  prevent  crime;  detect 
and  arrest  offenders;  suppress  riots  and  insurrection;  pro- 
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tect  the  rights  of  persons  and  property ;  guard  the  public 
health;  preserve  order  at  every  primary,  state  and  general 
election ;  remove  nuisances  existing  in  public  streets,  roads 
and  highways ;  regulate  disorderly  houses  and  houses  of  ill 
fame ;  arrest  street  beggars  and  mendicants ;  attend  all  fires 
in  order  that  the  firemen,  fire  engines  and  property  expos- 
ed may  be  suitably  assisted  and  protected ;  assist,  advise 
and  protect  immigrants,  strangers  and  travelers  in  public 
streets  or  at  steamboat  and  ship  landings  or  railroad  sta- 
tions ;  enforce  any  law  relating  to  the  suppression  or  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  or  regard- 
ing pawnbrokers,  mock  auctions,  emigration,  election,  gam- 
bling, lotteries,  intemperance,  vagrants,  disorderly  persons, 
the  public  health,  or  any  ordinance  or  resolution  of  the 
council  or  other  governing  board  of  the  municipality  with- 
in its  limits  applicable  to  the  police,  health  or  criminal 
procedure. 

Special  regulations  should  be  made  on  these  and  other 
kindred  subjects  such  as  the  regulation  of  traffic,  prevent- 
ing obstructions  on  the  public  thoroughfares,  visitation  of 
places  of  amusement,  public  houses  and  drinking  places,  ob- 
servation of  servants  in  charge  of  houses  and  of  suspicious 
persons,  lost  children,  processions,  balls  and  parties,  elec- 
tions and  the  attendance  of  an  adequate  number  of  police 
at  every  assembly  of  citizens. 

The  new  adjunct  to  the  uniform  of  police,  consisting 
of  service  stripes  is  strongly  recommended. 

To  have  a  police  establishment  such  as  is  outlined  in 
the  foregoing  and  one  that  will  do  its  whole  duty,  it 
should  be  placed  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  politicians, 
office  holders  and  political  parties,  because  they  control  the 
management,  corrupt  the  force,  or  utilize  it  to  personal, 
political  and  pecuniary  ends. 

A  police  officer  who  has  been  appointed  by  the  alder- 
man of  his  ward  cannot  be  expected  to  render  that  prompt 
obedience  to  the  head  of  the  department  as  one  who  owes 
his  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
after  having  passed  a  civil  service  examination. 

12 
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Police  magistrates  frequently  exert  a  baleful  influence 
upon  a  police  force  by  the  unseemly  haste  with  which 
some  of  them  release  prisoners  upon  bail  bonds  preferred 
by  professional  bailors  or  "shysters."  The  criminal  goes 
free  upon  a  bail  bond  for  from  five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  dollars  that  the  magistrate  himself  would  not 
loan  five  dollars  upon "  and  if  he  knows  the  case  against 
him  is  one  that  must  result  in  conviction  he  departs  to 
prey  upon  the  community. 

It  would  be  good  policy  to  make  the  magistrate  re- 
sponsible on  his  official  sureties,  or  in  some  other  way,  for 
defective  or  straw  bail  bonds. 

Police  magistrates  should  not  be  elected  by  the  people 
but  should  be  appointed  as  well  as  their  clerks  by  the 
mayor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council  or  other  govern- 
ing board  of  the  municipality,  and  removed  for  cause. 

There  is  another  subject  upon  which  your  committee 
should  express  an  opinion  which  is  the  retail  liquor  traffic. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  most  of  our  larger 
cities,  the  number  of  saloons  is  much  greater  than  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  natural  wants  of  the  inhabitants  as  the 
need  for  alcoholic  drinks  is  an  artificial  one.  To  increase 
the  number  of  saloons  increases  the  number  of  drinkers. 
The  easier  it  is  for  every  individual  to  find  whiskey  at  all 
times,  places  and  prices,  the  more  he  will  drink  until  it 
becomes  his  unconquerable  vice. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  lessening 
of  the  number  of  licensed  places  in  connection  with  a  high 
license  is  the  best  means  that  can  be  employed  for  the 
control  and  repression  of  drunkenness. 

Punish  the  saloon  keepers  when  they  sell  to  persons 
already  drunk  or  to  minors. 

The  sale  of  whiskey  in  bar-rooms  attached  to  grocery 
stores  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  for  the  reason  that 
wromen  with  a  tendency  to  drink  are  here  very  easy  vic- 
tims. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  there  is  one  licensed    drink- 
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ing  saloon  to  about  every  two  hundred  and  six  persons 
and  approximately  one  to  every  forty  voters. 

In  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  owing  to 
the  very  low  saloon  license,  there  is  one  saloon  to  every 
one  hundred  and  five  persons  and  approximately  one  to 
every  twenty  voters. 

I  will  now  give  a  brief  history  of  the  San  Francisco 
police  department  from  1849,  the  year  of  its  organization, 
to  date,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  has  labored. 

The  San  Francisco  police  department  was  first  organ- 
ized in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1849.  The  city  marshal 
was  its  executive  officer,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
mayor.  Subordinate  to  the  marshal  were  a  captain,  an 
assistant  captain  and  sergeants,  all  of  whom  were  appointed 
by  the  mayor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men. 

Owing  to  the  political  situation  of  the  times,  the  mar- 
shal, however,  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure. 

In  most  cases,  in  those  days,  the  applicant  for  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  police  force  who  could  secure  the  strongest 
political  influence  was  the  most  successful. 

In  1856  the  mode  of  appointing  policemen  and  the 
selecting  of  the  chief  of  police  was  changed. 

The  new  law  provided  for  the  election  of  the  chief 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  police 
commissioners,  who  were  also  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
who  should  have  authority  and  power  to  appoint  all  mem- 
bers of  the  department  excepting  the  chief. 

The  law,  as  changed,  was  somewhat  of  an  improve- 
ment, because  it  made  the  tenure  of  the  officer  a  little 
more  secure,  owing  to  the  terms  of  office  of  the  commis- 
sioners not  expiring  in  the  same  year.  Nevertheless,  it  so 
happened,  at  times,  that  the  political  complexion  of  the 
commissioners  would  be  changed  through  the  result  of  an 
election.  In  that  event  it  acted  as  a  warning  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  to  "  look  out  for  squalls,"  because 
they  were  in  danger  of  removal,  even  though  they  were 
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allied  to  the  same  political  party  as  the  commissioners 
elect;  however,  if  all  belonged  to  the  same  faction  in  the 
party  few  changes  would  occur. 

About  every  two  years  there  was  a  change  in  the  local 
administration,  then  followed  the  dismissal  of  policemen 
and  the  advent  of  thieves.  Since  then  matters  relating  to 
the  police  have  been  gradually  changing  for  the  better,  so 
induced  by  public  sentiment,  but  in  most  places  throughout 
the  state  no  change  has  thus  far  been  accomplished. 

Hon.  Frank  McCoppin,  ex-mayor  of  this  city,  had, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  considerable  experience  as  a 
police  commissioner.  It  was  when  acting  as  such  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  police  department  would  abso- 
lutely be  more  efficient  should  it  not  be  controlled  through 
political  influence,  and  he  then  announced  that  if  ever  he 
became  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  this  state  he  would 
endeavor  to  cause  a  law  to  be  passed  that  would  place  the 
police  department  beyond  the  reach  of  political  influence. 

In  the  year  1877  Mr.  McCoppin  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate,  and  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  of 
1877-78  he  accomplished  the  desire  of  his  life,  viz.,  the 
removal  of  the  department  from  political  interference. 

The  statute  bears  the  name  of  its  author,  "  The  Mc- 
Coppin Act,"  and  only  applies  to  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco.  It  provides  for  the  tenure  of  office  of 
police  officers  during  good  behavior.  A  policeman,  whose 
existence  as  such,  depends  upon  the  will  of  political  friends, 
will  not,  and  cannot,  be  a  faithful  officer  and  public  serv- 
ant. Life  and  the  protection  of  property  are  not  safe  in 
such  care. 

In  one  respect  the  performance  of  police  service  in 
San  Francisco  is  rendered  much  more  difficult  than  in  most 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union  owing  to  the  presence  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  an  alien  population — the  Chinese. 
The  United  States  census  for  1870  gives  the  population  of 
San  Francisco  as  149,473,  of  this  number,  12,030  were 
Chinese.  The  census  of  1880  gives  the  population  of  San 
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Francisco  as  233,956  of  this  number  21,745  were  Chinese. 
In  1890  the  population  had  increased  to  298,997;  of 
this  number  25,870  were  Chinese,  a  little  over  one 
Chinese  to  every  eleven  whites,  Indians,  colored  and  Jap- 
anese. 

The  Chinese  population  of  San  Francisco  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  The  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
the  laborer  and  the  gambler  or  Highbinder  class.  The 
merchants,  as  a  rule,  are  law  abiding,  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
attend  closely  to  their  various  branches  of  trade  or  manu- 
facturing. The  laborers  are  also,  as  a  rule,  quiet,  orderly 
and  saving.  The  Highbinder  class,  which  includes  the 
gamblers,  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution  and  the  hang- 
ers-on about  those  houses,  are  associated  together  in  socie- 
ties called  "  Tongs,"  the  parent  society,  the  Chee  Kung 
Tong,  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
California. 

The  Chinese  Consulate  and  the  heads  of  the  Six 
Companies  now  admit  that  these  Tongs  are  nothing  but 
bands  of  assassins  and  blackmailers  that  terrorize  over 
every  Chinese  community  within  its  reach.  On  the  Tong 
premises  is  said  to  be  a  court  room  where  persons  inimical 
to  the  society  are  tried  and  condemned  in  their  absence. 
Officers  are  then  selected  to  discover  the  so-called  culprit 
and  deal  with  him  as  directed  by  the  court.  These  officers 
are  called  salaried  soldiers  and  are  armed  with  a  coat  of 
mail  and  a  belt  of  weapons  concealed  beneath  their  blouses. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  Highbinder  class  is  its  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of  justice.  The  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  many  of  the  societies  is  freely  employed  to 
engage  counsel,  suborn  perjury  and  make  it  impossible  to 
convict  criminals  in  whom  they  have  an  interest.  A  hired 
assassin  is  never  deserted  when  he  gets  into  trouble. 
There  was  Lee  Chuck  an  assassin  and  blackmailer  who 
was  arrested  red-handed  for  the  murder  of  a  countryman. 
In  one  night  the  Highbinders  of  two  societies  collected 
$30,000.  to  defend  him  before  the  criminal  courts.  They 
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declared  he  would  never  hang  and  they  spoke  the  truth. 
It  was  after  a  most  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
district  attorney  and  the  police,  and  three  trials,  that  this 
ruffian  was  sentenced  to  fifty  years  imprisonment. 

One  of  their  most  diabolical  modes  of  procedure  is  to 
trump  up  charges  against  innocent  men  who  have  temerity 
to  incur  the  enmity  of  a  secret  society. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Chinaman  married  a  -disreputable 
girl;  a  large  sum  of  money  was  demanded  of  him  by  the 
society  whose  chattel  she  was.  On  his  refusal  to  pay,  the 
poor  man  was  charged  with  murder  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  but  for  the  missionary  who  saw  through  the 
conspiracy  and  interested  himself  in  the  poor  fellow's  be- 
half an  innocent  man  might  have  been  sent  to  the  gal- 
lows. 

All  or  nearly  all  the  Chinese  in  America  are  addicted 
to  the  opium  habit;  a  species  of  intemperance  far  worse 
than  the  inordinate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  There  is 
probably  not  a  building  occupied  by  Chinese  in  which  the 
"OPIUM  LAY  OUT"  is  not  found  and  the  vice  of  smoking 
indulged  in. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the  Chinese  character  it 
will  appear  strange  that  the  authorities  permit  such  things. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient 
legal  evidence  in  these  cases  to  warrant  a  conviction,  as 
very  few  whites  are  conversant  with  the  Chinese  tongue, 
and  the  Chinese  themselves  who  are  subjected  to  these  per- 
secutions cannot  be  induced  to  testify  against  their  per- 
secutors in  an  American  court. 
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The  committee  on  time  and  place  was  announced  as 
follows:  Messrs  C.  E.  Felton,  W.  A.  Wilde,  P.  R.  Costello, 
Henry  George  and  Joseph  Nicholson. 

The  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  announced  as  follows:  Messrs  F.  H.  Wines,  A.  B. 
Elmore,  E.  S.  Wright,  Joseph  Nicholson  and  R.  W.  Mc- 
Laughry. 

Mr.  FELTON  asked  to  be  relieved  from   serving. 

President  BRINKERHOFF  asked  for  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Police  Force  in  cities. 

Mr.  PHIL.  DEITSCH,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  paper  by  Superintendent  CROWLEY  is  fair  and 
to  the  point,  especially  where  he  says  the  police  depart- 
ment should  be  divorced  from  politics.  It  must  be  imma- 
terial to  the  citizen  whether  a  police  officer  is  Republican 
or  Democrat,  provided  he  is  an  honest,  competent  man  who 
has  at  heart  the  interest  of  the  people  for  whom  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  protect,  their  lives  and  property.  A  non-partisan 
police  force  is  the  only  one  which  will  fill  the  bill.  The 
police  department  furnishes  the  raw  material  for  the  war- 
dens of  the  penitentiaries  and  reform  schools.  We  bring 
you  the  raw  material  for  you  to  polish  and  make  better 
if  possible.  My  experience  as  a  police  officer  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  coming  in  contact  with  these  people  more  or 
less  every  day,  has  taught  me  that  that  is  the  only  remedy 
for  them.  It  behooves  chaplains,  wardens  and  other  officials 
to  see  to  the  reformation  of  these  men.  You  have  three 
classes  of  criminals;  first,  the  professional  criminal.  He 
dresses  well;  he  wears  his  diamond  stud  and  his  long  coat 
cut  the  latest  pattern,  and  goes  the  rounds  of  the  hotels 
and  plies  his  vocation  among  business  men  and  citizens 
whom  he  can  easily  deceive.  They  are  the  most  danger- 
ous class.  Second,  you  have  the  common  thief,  who  has 
no  desire  to  better  his  condition,  and  who  steals  what  he 
can  get  away  with.  He  goes  to  the  workhouse,  or,  if  too 
bad,  to  the  penitentiary.  Then  you  have  the  ordinary 
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tramp.  There  is  on  foot  throughout  the  United  States  a 
body  of  men  tramping  from  one  city  to  another  towards 
Washington.  They  think  that  they  are  honest  hard-work- 
ing men.  They  are  men  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
easily  led  by  their  captain,  who  impresses  on  their  minds 
that  if  they  get  to  Washington,  Congress  will  give  them 
plenty  of  money  and  very  little  work.  There  is  also 
among  them  the  American  tramp  whom  we  have  had  with 
us  for  twenty  years.  It  is  a  very  serious  movement.  We 
have  in  Ohio  a  police  department  of  five  hundred  men 
and  four  police  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor, 
two  of  whom  belong  to  the  Republican  and  two  to  the 
Democratic  party.  The  applications  for  appointment  to  the 
force  are  put  before  the  board  of  police  commissioners. 
The  applicant  must  undergo  a  thorough  medical  examina- 
tion. He  cannot  be  less  than  twenty-one  nor  over  thirty- 
five,  nor  less  than  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height.  After 
he  passes  the  medical  examination  and  gives  a  bond  of  two 
thousand  dollars  he  is  sworn  in  as  a  substitute.  He  has 
to  serve  there  six  months  before  appointment.  During 
these  six  months  he  must  attend  the  school  of  instruction 
as  to  his  duties.  He  has  to  learn  the  laws  of  Ohio  and 
the  ordinances  of  Cincinnati.  If  he  passes  the  examina- 
tion he  is  appointed  a  regular  patrolman,  and  he  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  force  unless  regular  charges  are  filed 
by  a  citizen  or  a  superior  officer.  They  have  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  board  of  police  commissioners.  If  he  is 
convicted  he  is  dismissed  or  reduced  in  pay  for  so  many 
months.  His  politics  is  of  no  consideration.  We  never 
ask  a  man  his  politics.  But  we  do  want  to  know  whether 
he  is  honest  and  competent,  having  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  citizens  at  heart.  There  is  another  thing.  I  claim 
that  in  this  country,  in  order  to  bring  our  younger  gener- 
ation up  to  be  American  citizens,  there  should  be  compul- 
sory education  in  every  state  of  the  United  States.  Every 
boy  and  girl  from  six  to  fourteen  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  the  public  schools.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
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get  at  this  matter.  The  younger  generation  should  be 
taught  the  responsibility  of  becoming  citizens.  Take  the 
boys  and  girls  in  our  large  cities.  lyittle  boys  hardly  able 
to  walk  are  blacking  boots  because  their  parents  are  poor 
and  cannot  afford  to  let  them  go  to  school.  Little  girls 
are  in  factories.  That  is  all  wrong.  You  will  find,  I  am 
satisfied,  that  consumption,  that  American  scourge,  origi- 
nates in  a  great  many  of  our  young  people  when  they  are 
compelled  to  work  in  factories  or  are  shut  up  in  billiard 
rooms,  when  they  ought  to  be  where  their  young  lungs 
can  have  a  chance  to  breathe  fresh  air.  A  fine  young  fel- 
low came  to  me  on  one  occasion  and  said  he  would  like 
to  be  a  patrolman.  I  sized  the  fellow  up  and  was  pleased 
with  his  appearance.  He  seemed  to  be  intelligent,  was  a 
man  of  good  appearance,  and  one  whom  you  could  trust 
at  a  glance.  I  gave  him  an  application  and  told  him  to 
fill  it  up  in  his  own  writing.  The  poor  fellow  looked  at 
me  and  said,  u  Colonel,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  be  a  police 
officer."  "  What  is  the  trouble? "  I  asked.  It  was  humili- 
ating to  him,  nevertheless,  he  said,  "  Because  I  cannot 
write."  He  could  read  but  little.  Now,  here  was  a  young 
man,  intelligent  and  manly,  who  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent police  officer,  who  was  shut  out  because,  when  a 
little  fellow,  his  parents  did  not  give  him  an  education, 
but  put  him  to  work.  The  only  way  to  prevent  that  is 
to  have  cumpulsory  education  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Then  you  will  lessen  crime,  for  the  young  mind  will  learn 
to  reason,  and  by  using  the  reasoning  powers,  they  will 
tend  towards  a  better  life. 

Another  thing  about  parole.  I  do  not  approve  of  parole 
and  I  will  give  you  my  reason  why.  You  say  a  man  is  a 
good  fellow  and  deserves  to  be  let  out  on  parole.  Why, 
the  laws  of  the  prison  compel  him  to  be  a  good  man  to 
start  with.  If  he  doesn't  obey  he  is  punished  and  he 
knows  that.  Second  he  is  cunning.  He  says,  If  I  behave 
myself  and  am  right  good  I  will  be  paroled ;  I  need  not 
serve  my  term  ;  I  will  go  out  among  the  boys  again.  I 
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say  it  is  wrong.  You  try  a  man  for  felony  in  Ohio.  He 
is  tried  by  a  competent  jury  and  a  competent  judge.  He 
is  represented  by  counsel.  If  he  hasn't  the  means  the 
court  will  appoint  a  lawyer  for  him.  He  is  sent  to  prison 
and  is  then  paroled.  I  know  six  or  eight  fellows  who  are 
paroled  and  of  the  six  or  eight  I  will  venture  to  say  four 
or  five  are  engaged  not  directly  but  indirectly  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  They  don't  steal  because  they  know  if 
they  are  caught  they  will  be  sent  right  back  without  a 
trial,  but  they  are  the  agents,  the  directors  of  crime.  They 
outwit  the  corporation  and  they  are  the  very  curse  of  some 
of  the  younger  fellows  who  are  drifting  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. For  that  reason,  as  a  police  officer,  I  am  opposed  to 
it,  though  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  some  who  are  trying 
to  do  well. 

Question.     Are  these  men  young? 

Mr.  DEITSCH.     They  are  from  twenty-five   to  thirty. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
resolution  relative  to  the  O'Neill  bill  was  presented  by  Mr. 
LEWIS  as  follows  and  unanimously  adopted. 

To  the  National  Prison  Association: 

Your  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  certain 
resolutions  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Wardens'  Asso- 
ciation, relating  to  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress, 
concerning  the  product  of  prison  labor,  respectfully  report : 

That  we  recommend  that  the  resohitions  in  question 
be  referred  to  the  Wardens'  Association,  and  that  if  any 
action  on  the  subject  be  taken  by  that  Association,  such 
action  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  body  and  pub- 
lished in  its  proceedings. 

That  we  further  recommend  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  this  body  consisting  of  Messrs.  Francis  Way- 
land,  of  Connecticut;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts; 
C.  F.  Durston,  of  New  York ;  C.  T.  Lewis,  of  New  Jersey ; 
George  A.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania ;  R.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio ; 
R.  L.  Allen,  of  Illinois ;  Clarence  Snyder,  of  Wisconsin ; 
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J.  W.  Mills,  of  Colorado ;  and  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota ; 
to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  economical  and  moral 
value  of  labor  in  prisons  or  jails,  and  to  furnish  the  proper 
committees  of  Congress  and  other  national  authorities,  with 
full  information  appropriate  to  be  known  to  those  who 
consider  proposed  legislation  on  the  subject. 

C.  F.  DURSTON,  Chairman, 
CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS, 
GEORGE  G.  WASHBURN, 
GEORGE  A.  KELLY, 

R.    W.    McCLAUGHRY. 

• 

The  vacancy  on  the  committee  on  time  and  place 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Col.  Felton  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Warden  Durston. 

Mr.  J.  WARNER  MILLS  presented  invitations  from 
various  organizations  in  Colorado  to  hold  the  next  session 
of  the  Prison  Association  in  Denver. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MILLIGAN  these  letters  were  referred 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

Dr.  MINNIE  C.  T.  LOVE,  of  Denver  urged  the  Confer- 
ence to  accept  the  invitation  to  Colorado. 

Adjourned  at  12  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  o'clock, 
President  BRINKERHOFF  in  the  chair.  The  Committee  on 
Prison  Discipline  took  charge  of  the  session.  Three  papers 
were  read  on  the  subject,  by  different  members  of  the  com- 
mittee : — Warden  J.  B.  Patten,  Indiana;  Superintendent 
J.  F.  Scott,  Massachusetts,  and  Warden  Henry  Wolfer, 
Minnesota. 

MANAGEMENT,    DISCIPLINE    AND    PUNISHMENT. 

By  JAMES  B.  PATTEN,  Warden  Indian  State  Prison, 
South,  Jeflfersonville,  Indiana. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  much,  if  anything,  to  the 
volume  of  information  which  has  been  furnished  upon  the 
subject  of  the  management  and  discipline  of  convicts. 
The  ground  has  already  been  thoroughly  covered  and  what 
I  do  say  will  contain  but  little  merit  of  newness  or  origi- 
nality. 

Some  of  our  most  noted  writers  on  criminal  anthro- 
pology and  biology  have  attempted  to  find  by  microscopic- 
al investigation,  the  knife,  and  observation,  the  true  cause 
of  crime  and  what  produces  criminals. 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  University, 
says  that  it  is  a  known  fact  in  biology  that  whenever 
any  series  of  organism  is  withdrawn  from  active  life  and 
the  process  of  natural  selection  no  longer  offers  a  premium 
for  self-activity,  degeneration  sets  in  and  that  recent  studies, 
as  those  of  Drs.  Dugdale  and  McCullough,  and  others, 
have  shown  that  parasiteism  is  hereditary  in  the  human 
species  as  in  lower  animals,  and  that  when  the  habit  is 
once  established  the  struggle  for  existence  intensifies  it 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  like  produces  like 
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in  the  world  of  life,  and  that  those  qualities  in  the  grand- 
parent,   which    made    him    an    outcast    from    society  and  a 
burden  upon  it,  reappear  in  the  father,    and    again    in    the 
son.     As  in  one  case  so  in  the  other,    they    determine    his 
relation   to    society.      The    paupers    and    criminals    are    the 
victims  of  heredity.     Dugdale  tries  to  show  that  pauperism, 
prostitution  and  crime  reappear  generation  after   generation 
in  the  descendents  of   Margaret,    the    mother    of   criminals. 
Reasoning  in  the  same    line,    Col.    R.    G.    Ingersoll,    in    a 
lecture  before  the  Bar  Association  of  New    York,    aimed  to 
show  that  crime  was  an  inherited  trait,  and  that  there  was 
a  criminal  class  who    faithfully    reproduced    their    kind,    as 
was  evidenced  by  the  multiplying  generations  of  the  Jukes 
and  other  noted  criminal  families. 

Lonibroso    thinks    that    there    is    a     parallelism  in  the 
forms  of  crime  committed  by  men  and  animals.      The  pre- 
meditation with  ambush  as  with  dogs,  wolves  and  monkeys, 
recidivism  as  in  theft  by  bees  and  ants,  and  crime  through 
anger,  ambition,    antipathy,    revenge,    sexuality,    alcoholism 
and  heredity.      This    writer    makes    his    deductions    from    a 
moral  and  ethical  standpoint.      Acts  of  animals  can  not  be 
criminal  in  any  sense ;  they  are  only  considered  as  injurious. 
Senator     Reeves,    in    an    article    in    the     Forum    says : 
uln  this  country  no  act  is  a  crime  unless  by  statutory  law 
it  be  defined,  and  forbidden  and    declared    to    be    a    crime ; 
and  the  indictment  against    the    offender    must    so    describe 
the  act  as  to  include  the  material    elements    of   the    defini- 
tion as  worded  in  the  law.     No    crime    can    be    committed 
by  other  than  human  beings,  nor  can    an    act   be    declared 
crime  but  by  human    beings,    nor    can    the    declaration    be 
made  and  the  act    forbidden    otherwise    than    in    pursuance 
of  some  custom  called  government,  whether    it    be    that    of 
savage,  or    civilized    humans;    and    it    is    a    declaration    by 
other  human  beings  than  the    offender ;    whether    made    by 
an  autocrat  whose  decree  is  law,  or  in  any    other    form    in 
pursuance  of  a  custom  called  government.     For  the  discus- 
sion   of    the    philosophy    of   crime   the  definition    of  crime 
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must  be  a  basis  for  philosophical  reasoning  on  the  subject 
of  crime  generally,  looking  to  the  conclusion  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

"If  we  desire  to  philosophically  consider  crime,  its 
causes,  and  results,  and  the  treatment  and  final  disposal  of 
criminals,  with  a  view  to  lessen  criminal  acts  and  the 
number  of  criminals,  our  premises  must  go  back  for  points 
of  departure  to  the  facts  stated  to  logically  reason  either 
backward  or  forward.  Now,  for  philosophical  reasoning, 
what  elements  enter  into  and  constitute  the  facts  expressed 
as  a  whole  by  the  word  crime? 

"  No  act  is  a  crime  unless  declared  to  be  so  by  the 
supreme  power  in  a  government,  and  forbidden  for  that 
reason.  A  government  presupposes  human  beings  hav- 
ing customs  for  governing,  relating  to  the  people,  and 
other  relations  growing  out  of  their  association. 

"There  can  be  no  act  by  a  human  being  in  violation 
of  this  law  or  decree  by  the  state  without  a  mental  im- 
pulse prompting  it.  The  impulse  and  the  act  involve  and 
demonstrate  the  intention,  the  act  being  a  manifestation  of 
the  impulse. 

"Many  acts  may  be  forbidden  yet  not  declared  to  be 
crime,  and  with  these  we  are  not  dealing.  But  every  act 
declared  to  be  crime  is  forbidden,  and  with  these  we  are 
dealing.  The  violation  of  the  law  constitutes  the  crime  and 
the  intention  to  violate  it  is  presumed  by  the  law  from  the 
act  of  the  violation.  There  may  be  excusable  or  justifiable 
violations,  but  these  must  be  plead  and  shown  by  the  of- 
fender. In  all  cases  the  doing  of  the  act  constitutes  the 
crime  in  law,  until  facts  constituting  excuse  or  justification 
appear.  Every  person  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  be  of 
sound  mind  until  shown  to  be  unsound,  therefore  the  def- 
inition implies  that  the  person  doing  the  act  is  of  sound 
mind  and  accountable.  The  law  presumes  every  offender  to 
calculate  the  consequences  of  his  act. 

"The  crime  lies  in  the  intention  in  ethics,  in  the  act 
in  law ;  and  the  intention  is  the  impulse  manifested  by  the 
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act,  by  implication  of  law.  Modification  can  come  only  by 
proof  of  something  outside  of  the  act  to  qualify  the  inten- 
tion. 

"One  may  have  impulses  to  violate  law  relating  to 
crime  and  resist  them,  but  if  he  yields  to  them  and  mani- 
fests them  by  doing  the  forbidden  act  it  is  crime — 'a  men- 
tal impulse  manifested  by  an  act.' 

"As  there  can  be  no  act  without  a  mental  impulse,  so 
the  impulse  can  be  manifested  only  by  an  act.  We  have 
then  :  (i)  A  government  by  human  beings,  and  under  the 
customs  for  government  an  act  is  forbidden,  and  is  crime 
if  committed.  (2)  We  have  a  perpetration  of  the  forbidden 
act  by  a  human  being.  (3)  That  act  is  prompted  by  a 
mental  impulse  and  is  the  manifestation  of  that  impulse. 
(4)  The  impulse  manifested  by  the  act  constitutes  the  crime. 
Not  the  impulse  alone,  nor  the  act  alone,  but  the  one  man- 
ifested by  the  other.  Hence,  we  have  the  formula.  'Crime 
is  the  manifestation  by  a  human  being  of  a  mental  impulse 
in  some  act  which  has  been  forbidden  by  other  human 
beings  in  pursuance  of  certain  human  customs  called  gov- 
ernment.' 

"In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  crime  and  criminals  we 
are  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  compli- 
cated subjects  connected  with  human  association.  It  is 
made  up  wholly  of  matters  of  fact,  appealing  to  the  highest 
powers  of  philosophical  and  scientific  investigation.  Senti- 
ment can  come  into  it  only  individually,  and  only  after  the 
conviction  of  an  offender  and  his  imprisonment  in  conse- 
quence. Here,  sentiment — guided  by  philosophy  and  science 
— as  a  factor  in  efforts  to  reform  the  offender  or  ameliorate 
his  condition  under  penalty,  may  find  a  place.  It  is  not  a 
subject  to  juggle  with,  nor  one  that  can  be  comprehended 
by  other  than  an  analytical  and  judicial  mind.  I  mean  one 
that  seeks  to  trace  results  to  causes,  and  reasons  impartially 
from  actual  conditions  as  they  are,  and  not  from  conditions 
wholly  imaginary,  the  result  of  sentiment  or  dogmatism,  as 
is  the  case  with  too  many  who  are  striving  to  deal  with  it 
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"The  acts  constituting  crime  and  the  impulses  prompt- 
ing them  are  effects — results — having,  mainly,  three  causes: 
(a)  Ignorance.  Ignorance  of  natural  forces  and  their  oper- 
ation ;  ignorance  of  government ;  ignorance  of  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  society  and  to  government,  and  igno- 
rance of  how  to  adapt  one's  self  to  those  relations  and  to 
the  operations  of  natural  forces,  (b)  False  education;  nearly 
akin  to  ignorance  in  results,  (c)  Misuse  and  abuse  of 
knowledge  and  opportunities  a  right  education  brings.  And 
this  applies  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  others  besides  those 
guilty  of  crime,  and  the  outgrowth  directly  and  indirectly 
affect  those  who  become  criminals. 

uThe  physical  organism  contains  within  it,  as  a  part 
of  it,  a  mental  organism.  Impressions  made  on  the  latter 
through  the  former  are  limited,  on  one  hand  by  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  individual,  and  on  the  other  by  the  capac- 
ity of  the  mental  organism  to  receive  and  retain  impres- 
sions. The  impressions  received  and  retained  from  environ- 
ment and  teaching  constitute  the  education  and  limit  the 
perception  and  conception.  This  is  the  mentality  of  the 
individual.  The  opinions,  beliefs,  conceptions,  modes  and 
lines  of  thought  and  reasoning  are  the  mentalisms  or  out- 
growths of  the  mentality.  These  limit  and  guide  the  im- 
pulses prompting  his  acts.  One  perpetrates  an  act  the  law 
declares  to  be  crime.  The  impulse  prompting  the  act  was 
an  outgrowth  of  his  mentalism.  These  in  turn  of  his  mental- 
ity. This  in  turn  of  the  impressions  made  on  his  mental 
organism  through  his  physical  organism  by  environment — 
teaching,  whatever  he  had,  being  a  part  of  that  environ- 
ment. Everything  that  makes  impressions,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  consciousness  onward,  is  environment  and  educa- 
tion. The  law  presumes  every  person  to  be  of  sound  mind, 
to  know  what  the  law  is  and  to  calculate  the  consequences 
of  his  own  acts,  and  it  seizes  the  person  of  one  committing 
crime  to  dispose  of  him  and  imprisons  him.  Here  would 
begin  the  philosophy  of  punishment,  or  of  the  proper 
method  of  disposing  of  criminals,  looking  forward ;  but  the 
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philosophy  of  crime,  looking  backward  as  well  as  forward, 
begins  at  the  end  of  the  act — whether  the  law  lays  hold  of 
the  offender  or  not — and  goes  back  through  the  act,  the 
impulse,  the  mental  ism,  the  mentality,  the  environment  and 
the  organism,  seeking  to  find  the  sources  and  causes  of  any 
abnormal  condition  leading,  or  tending  to  lead,  to  the  final 
impulse  and  the  act.  In  doing  this  it  must  trace  the 
sources  of  impressions  made  on  the  organism,  and  here  it 
would  encounter  the  effects  of  ignorance,  false  education, 
misused  and  abused  opportunities  and  knowledge. 

"In  order  to  justly  deal  with  the  criminal,  either  to 
punish  or  reform,  we  must  get  to  his  level,  his  point  of  view ; 
know  how  he  thinks  and  reasons  and  why ;  know  his 
mental  capacity  to  receive  such  new  impressions  as  will 
enable  him  to  see  from  a  different  point  of  view  and  think 
and  reason  differently.  And  this  with  a  view  to  make  the 
punishment  beneficial  or  to  effect  reformation." 

Spencer,  Huxley  and  Wiseman,  after  a  long,  wordy 
controversy,  ranging  from  the  somatic  germ-cells  to  proto- 
plasm and  from  protoplasm  through  natural  selection  and 
over  the  wall  into  the  field  of  inherited  acquired  habits, 
have  not  as  yet  settled  the  question  at  what  period  the 
acquired  habit  becomes  hereditary.  One  holds  that  variation 
is  caused  by  external  influences  to  which  germs  are  ex- 
posed before  the  commencement  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment, and  that  no  variation  can  take  place  later  than  the 
protozoa  stage  of  development.  The  other  holds  that  varia- 
tion is  caused  by  environment  under  the  laws  that  govern 
natural  selection,  and  that  the  protozoic  grandparent  start- 
ed in  life  without  being  handicapped  with  inherited  char- 
acteristics ;  but,  like  the  wayfarer  in  King  Kaniko, 
he  had  to  look  out  for  the  witches  by  the  wayside,  and 
that  thence  forward  his  pathway  was  beset  by  all  the 
bogies  of  inheritance,  which  were  to  attack  him  at  every 
stage  of  development. 

Ellis  says  that  criminality  can  not  be  attributed    indis- 
criminately to  the  lowest  races.      It  consists  in  a  failure  to 
13 
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live  up  to  the  standard  recognized  as  binding  by  the  com- 
munity. The  criminal  is  an  individual  whose  organization 
makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  live  in  accordance  with 
this  standard  and  easy  to  risk  the  penalties  of  acting  anti- 
socially.  By  some  accident  of  development,  by  some  defect 
or  heredity,  or  both,  or  training,  he  belongs  as  it  were  to 
a  lower  and  older  order  and  social  state  than  that  in  which 
he  is  actually  living. 

It  thus  happens  that  our  own  criminals  frequently  re- 
semble in  physical  and  psychical  characters  the  moral  in- 
dividual of  a  lower  race.  We  think  that  if  Mr.  Ellis  had 
turned  his  investigation  upon  the  whole  field  of  humanity 
he  would  have  found  the  same  traits  of  character  in  all 
classes  of  citizenship.  Criminals  do  not  belong  to  a  class 
but  constitute  an  element,  and  belong  to  all  of  us.  Every 
well-established  family  in  the  land  has  its  history  mile- 
stoned  with  criminals.  When  one  of  them  breaks  through 
the  crust  of  social  order  and  drops  down  into  the  stratum 
of  criminality,  honest  hearts  and  willing  hands  reach  after 
to  reclaim  them.  If  crime  was  an  inheritance  and  not  an 
acquirement,  then  it  would  take  but  a  short  time  for  the 
order  maintaining  sixty  millions  of  our  people  to  dissipate 
the  disorder  inheriting  habits  of  the  sixty  thousand  crimi- 
nals. A  man  reasons  through  his  senses,  by  comparison, 
and  thus  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  environment.  Dar- 
win says  that  emotions  are  the  same  in  men  and  animals, 
therefore  his  reason  enables  him  to  direct  and  control  his 
impulses,  whether  or  not  they  be  directed  to  a  harmonious 
or  inharmonious  adjustment  to  order  of  society. 

Physical  degeneration,  cretinism  and  psycho-pathologic- 
al conditions  are  met  with  in  all  people  without  distinc- 
tion. There  can  be  no  predisposing  factors  in  criminality 
of  either  cosmic  or  biological  origin.  Social  crises  may  oc- 
cur, and  their  effect  upon  men  and  their  calling  for  the 
time  being  call  out  in  individuals  and  classes  anti-social 
sentiments  inciting  to  violence  to  persons  and  destruction 
of  property,  such  as  have  been  taking  place  recently  in 
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Indiana  and  other  states.  Such  acts  of  violence  and  feelings 
are  due  to  the  want  of  harmonious  adjustment  of  individ- 
uals to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  social  order.  Such 
traits  are  not  hereditary  but  acquired. 

The  management  of  one  of  the  many  penal  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  is  but  a  prototype  of  the  others, 
and  the  only  perceptible  differences  is  in  the  individuality 
of  the  various  officers  who  have  charge  of  them.  There  is, 
I  find,  one  peculiarity  of  sameness,  which  is  easily  detect- 
ed, and  that  is  all  new  beginners  make  the  greatest  im- 
provements and  reforms.  The  new  management  is  going 
to  do  much  better  than  the  old, — but  the  band  plays  and  the 
elephant  goes  round  and  round,  and  still  it  proves  to  be 
the  same  old  circus,  and  the  man  and  brother  of  institu- 
tional life  continues  his  imprisonment  without  much  evi- 
dence of  moral  improvement  or  loss  of  inherited  conditions. 

The  population  of  our  prisons  does  not  seem  to  di- 
minish and  the  recidivist  is  maintaining  his  thirty  per 
cent,  with  persistent  regularity,  notwithstanding  the  boast 
of  some  of  our  reformatories  that  they  turn  out  hand  made 
at  least  ninety  per  cent,  per  annum  of  thoroughly  reformed. 
In  describing  my  idea  of  good  management,  it  would  be 
to  borrow  largely  from  the  vocabulary  of  other  prison 
men,  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  much  better 
language  than  I  can  employ,  have  had  longer  experience 
in  the  control  and  management  of  prisons.  We  agree  that 
personal  supervision  by  detail  should  be  maintained  by  the 
chief  officer  and  that  unanimity  of  purpose  should  be  har- 
monious without  division,  friction  or  dissension.  Every 
prison  should  be  controlled  by  honest  and  capable  officers. 
The  guards  should  be  selected  on  account  of  merit  and  fit- 
ness. The  efficiency  of  guards  or  keepers  depends  upon 
good,  common  sense  and  integrity  of  purpose,  ready  com- 
pliance with  and  enforcement  of  rules  and  orders.  They 
should  be  even  tempered  and  of  quick  discernment,  and 
should  have  an  adaptability  for .  handling  men.  They 
should  be  firm  and  decided,  without  being  arbitrary  or 
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tyrannical.  Their  conduct  and  mannerism  should  always  be 
that  of  gentlemen,  and  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  they  should  first  learn  the 
lessons  of  obedience.  To  be  efficient  they  must  thoroughly 
understand  their  work  and  perform  their  duties  with  dis- 
patch and  cheerfulness,  and  always  be  in  touch  with  the 
management.  No  officer  should  be  appointed  or  retained 
on  account  of  political  influence.  Members  of  boards  whose 
duty  it  is  to  supervise  or  inspect  the  conduct  of  officers 
and  the  management  of  public  institutions  ought  not  to 
make  recommendations  for  places  in  the  institutions  of 
which  they  have  control,  for  the  reason  that  there  should 
be  no  cause  for  the  charge  of  partiality  or  favoritism.  The 
managing  officer  ought  to  have  the  right  to  appoint  and 
remove  at  will  any  of  his  assistants  and  be  held  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  their  conduct  and  management  of  the 
institution. 

There  should  be  no  secrets  or  the  appearance  of 
secrecy  within  or  surrounding  the  management  of  prisons. 
All  authorized  parties,  boards  or  officers  should  have  the 
fullest  and  freest  access  to  all  records,  men  and  officers. 
Newspapers  should  be  given  all  items  of  news  if  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison  or  harm  the 
convict.  The  public  mind  should  be  disabused  of  the 
idea  that  there  are  unpublished  secrets  faithfully  kept  in 
the  institution  and  that  all  guards  and  keepers  are  familiar 
with  the  details  of  every  act  and  sworn  to  secrecy.  A 
three-roomed  almshouse  might  justly  be  under  the  ban  of 
such  an  opinion,  but  the  details  of  the  management  of 
one  of  our  penal  institutions  is  too  great  to  be  kept  by 
any  one  if  it  was  so  desired. 

A  warden  and  his  board  of  control,  supervisors  or 
directors  should  be  in  full  sympathy  and  harmony,  and 
work  in  unison. 

Prison  management  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  detention  and  correction,  and  not 
for  inflicting  exemplary  or  retributive  punishment.  The 
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unfortunates  should  not  be  treated  as  criminals  but  as 
men,  and  their  crimes  and  offenses  not  permitted  to  be- 
come topics  of  conversation  among  officers.  We  should 
not  deal  with  crime  in  any  sense,  but  with  the  man.  No 
arbitrary  rules  and  *  regulations  which  would  subject  the 
men  to  senseless  severity  of  prison  discipline,  which  to  the 
sensitive  is  more  intolerable  than  the  torture  of  severe  pun- 
ishment, should  be  tolerated.  The  men  ought  to  be  given 
every  opportunity  possible  to  exercise  their  rights  and 
privileges  as  members  of  a  community  for  improvement 
and  social  intercourse.  Moral  and  ethical  conditions  are 
only  possible  by  contact  of  citizenship  which  is  the  only 
means  of  subduing  the  ungovernable  passions  of  men.  The 
closer  the  contact  the  higher  the  civilization.  One  of  the 
details  of  good  management  in  congregate  prisons  is  that 
the  convicts  should  be  organized  into  squads  and  companies, 
and  marched  and  maneuvered  as  soldiers,  officered  by  cap- 
tains whose  duty  it  should  be  to  treat  them  as  a  company 
of  men,  and  to  look  after  their  wants  and  necessities,  and 
to  report  faithfully  and  without  fail  to  the  warden  or  dep- 
uty warden  every  request,  even  be  it  to  report  the  officer's 
conduct,  and  if  the  officer  fail  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
the  prisoner  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  war- 
den or  deputy  warden  at  the  first  opportunity  presented. 
The  men  should  be  permitted  to  wear  their  hair  and 
beard  as  they  chose,  if  they  keep  themselves  clean  and 
their  hair  and  beard  kept  and  properly  trimmed.  A  free 
hour  should  be  given  them  of  an  evening  in  which  they 
can  indulge  in  conversation,  song  and  music.  They  should 
have  facilities  for  reading  at  all  times  while  not  in  the 
work-shops,  and  furnished  with  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers. The  unlearned  sent  to  night  school  and  given 
every  opportunity  to  gain  an  elementary  education.  All 
officers  and  men,  including  contractors,  superintendents 
and  foremen,  should  treat  the  men  gentlemanly  and  cour- 
teously. No  man  should  be  allowed  to  lay  his  hands 
upon  a  prisoner  unless  in  self-defense  or  to  separate  coin- 
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batants.  The  lock-step,  together  with  other  useless  and  de- 
grading methods,  should  be  abolished.  No  intimidating  or 
menacing  influences  tolerated.  Character  and  individual 
worth  should  be  recognized  as  the  essentials  to  good  con- 
duct and  reformed  habits. 

All  good  prison  management  should  have  a  good-time 
law  to  shorten  the  time  of  imprisonment  by  good  conduct. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  incentives  to  well-doing,  to  correct 
bad  habits  or  to  form  proper  new  ones.  The  letter  and 
spirit  of  constitutional  law  provides  that  punishment  shall 
not  be  vindictive  but  reformatory  in  its  effects  upon  crim- 
inals. Life  sentences  should  be  abolished,  and  good  time 
given  to  all  criminals  upon  first  conviction.  To  repeat 
myself:  The  reformation  of  a  convict  does  not  mean  that 
he  shall  be  confined  in  prison  at  hard  labor  during  his 
natural  life,  but  that  he  shall  be  restrained  of  citizenship 
and  liberty  only  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  correct  his  former 
bad  habits.  This  is  possible  under  strong  inducements  to 
good  conduct,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  release  at  some 
future  period.  No  reformation  is  possible  when  there  is  no 
hope  of  release  from  imprisonment.  In  our  institutions  the 
only  hope  of  a  life  man  to  regain  his  citizenship  is  through 
executive  clemency.  The  inducement  to  good  conduct 
should  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  imprisonment,  and  the 
the  convict  should  be  made  to  fully  understand  that  it  is 
the  only  hope  and  reliance  for  a  commutation  of  time  to 
shorten  his  term  of  imprisonment.  The  restraint  of  im- 
prisonment should  be  as  certain  as  the  arrest  and  conviction, 
and  continue  until  the  conduct  of  the  convict  for  good 
behavior  has  been  thoroughly  established,  and  before  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  applying  for  a  parole  he  should 
have  saved  all  his  good  time  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to 
the  application. 

In  one  of  my  reports  I  say:  "The  classification  of 
convicts  in  penal  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  reformation 
has  been  experimented  upon  in  several  prisons  within  the 
United  States  under  different  phases.  The  dietary  plan  has 
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been  tried,  wherein  appetite  has  been  appealed  to  as  a  step 
in  elevating  the  ethical  condition  of  the  degenerate  brother, 
and  from  cow-peas  and  weak  bean  soup  the  course  ran  to 
the  realization  of  savory  baked  meats  and  the  richest  viands 
of  the  land.  Another  plan  has  been  the  chevrons  and 
wardrobe  craze,  which  starts  the  novitiate  in  crime  on  his 
journey  of  reformation  along  the  moral  clothes  line,  robed 
in  sackcloth,  with  his  head  covered  with  humiliating  cheap- 
ness, and  his  feeble  perception  quickened  by  the  display  of 
clean  linen  and  gaudy  apparel  until  his  reformation  is 
completed  and  he  struts  in  the  nattiest  of  fitting  uniforms. 
The  above  methods  are  but  appeals  to  two  very  bad  ele- 
ments of  human  nature — appetite  and  vanity,  both  of  which 
are  essentials  in  crime.  Still  another  plan  has  been  at- 
tempted— that  is  the  individual  plan,  which  is  to  lock  con- 
victs into  separate  cells,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be 
kept  in  isolation  during  the  entire  term  of  their  imprison- 
ment. However,  this  mode  of  treatment  of  criminals  is  but 
a  single  exception  in  this  country,  and  has  no  imitators 
and  but  few  advocates.  All  of  the  above  are  but  classifica- 
tions to  maintain  prison  discipline.  The  congregate  plan, 
which  is  the  most  common  and  popular  in  our  govern- 
ment, has  given  the  best  results,  and  under  this  system  in 
well-regulated  prisons  the  convicts  should  be  treated  as 
members  of  a  community  and  taught  and  held  to  a  strict 
individual  responsibility  to  duty  as  members  of  that  com- 
munity, and  schooled  in  strength  of  character,  self-reliance 
and  will-power,  which  are  only  acquired  by  contact,  as  the 
power  of  resistance  is  only  measured  by  temptation  and 
under  consistent  restraints,  with  proper  enforcements  on  the 
part  of  an  efficient  management,  will  be  fruitful  of  much 
good  and  no  contaminating  influences.  The  phantom  of 
the  old  and  hardened  criminal,  with  his  contaminating 
touch,  who,  like  a  vampire,  flits  through  the  prison, 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  first  offenders  and  novitiates  in 
crime,  is  a  cheap  fiction.  My  experience  is  that  the  young 
and  first  offender  is  liable  to  be  an  habitual  criminal  or  a 
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tough  of  the  worst  kind,  and  requiring  as  much  care  and 
attention  to  keep  him  under  proper  restraint  as  the  "old 
timer."  In  classification  the  question  of  selection  is  a  very 
grave  one,  and  the  greatest  trouble  is  in  designating  any 
correct  plan  of  separating  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 
If  left  to  trial  courts  the  finding  will  be  as  unsatisfactory 
as  that  of  indiscriminate  convictions  and  sentences,  and  if 
based  upon  the  good-conduct  record  in  prison,  the  habitual 
criminal  and  recidivists  would  most  likely  be  found  in  the 
first  class.  Men  become  schooled  by  restraint  and  cor- 
rection, which  acts  as  a  deterrent,  and  may  change  their 
modes  of  life." 

Punishment  is  the  most  serious  question  with  which 
prison  managements  have  to  deal.  No  judgment  is  so  un- 
erring but  what  it  will  make  grave  mistakes,  and  errors  in 
this  line  are  of  more  serious  consequence  than  elsewhere. 
A  punishment  justly  administered,  however  severe,  is  never 
cruel ;  but  on  the  contrary  an  unjust  punishment,  however 
mild,  can  never  be  excused  or  forgiven.  A  kind  word  is 
better  than  a  blow,  although  the  blow  has  to  be  given 
sometimes  to  correct  vicious,  incorrigible  men  who  know 
110  restraint — to  correct  them,  to  make  it  possible  to  live 
with  them.  It  should  not  be  used  as  a  reformatory  meas- 
ure, but  as  a  matter  of  restraint  or  correction.  Corporal 
punishment  should  never  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases 
where  moral  suasion,  counsel  and  other  restraints,  and 
milder  punishment,  have  failed  to  have  an  effect. 

Severity  of  punishment  must  be  inflicted  on  men  of 
depraved  and  savage  natures  who  get  into  prisons,  because 
they  have  forfeited  every  right  to  citizenship  on  account  of 
their  bad  conduct  and  savage  action.  These  men  do  not 
belong  to  the  realms  of  idealistic  sentimentalism,  but  are 
real,  living,  kicking,  savage  animals  who  terrorize  whole 
communities  and  are  a  dread  of  the  well-ordered  citizens, 
and  when  they  get  to  prison  they  attempt  to  practice  their 
cowardly  habits  upon  the  convicts.  There  are  not  a  few  of 
such  men  who  get  into  prison,  and  if  left  unrestrained 
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make  the  life  of  a  convict  unendurable,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  domination  of  such  men  nothing  but  severe  pun- 
ishment will  do  'to'  correct  their  evil  habits.  There  must 
be  some  kind  of  punishment  of  men  in  prison,  either  cor- 
poral or  by  locking  them  up,  because  the  lives  and  com- 
forts of  other  convicts  in  the  prison  must  be  protected  and 
discipline  maintained.  The  cell,  or  solitary,  where  a  man 
is  placed  and  kept  on  low  diet,  is  more  harmful  and  des- 
tructive to  manhood  and  health  than  any  other  which  could 
be  inflicted.  The  elements  which  I  have  been  describing 
are  very  emotional  creatures,  and  when  confined  become 
despondent  and  melancholy,  besides,  they  become  victims  of 
self-abuse,  which  undermines  their  manhood,  and  the  low 
temperature  of  the  body,  with  insufficient  food,  which  is 
usually  a  part  of  the  punishment,  if  continued  any  great 
length  of  time,  tends  to  insanity  or  suicide.  Punishments 
should  be  sharp  and  quick,  and  inflicted  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  injury  or  bad  results  would  follow,  and  the  man 
put  back  immediately  in  the  shop  to  work. 

The  physical  constitution  is  an  inheritance,  together 
with  all  predispositions,  such  as  physical  degeneration, 
weakness  and  deformity.  In  some  cases  disease  has  been 
caused  by  bad  assimilation  and  poisoned  nutrition  special 
to  the  mother.  If  consumption  was  an  inheritance  the 
bacillus  would  at  once  attack  the  vital  cells  of  organism 
and  tubercular  cells  would  be  formed.  But  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  bacillus  remains  dormant  for  more  than 
forty  years  in  some  cases  before  development?  If  disease 
is  not  inherited  neither  is  character.  Natural  selection  is 
adaptation  without  mental  effort  or  direction,  and  is  unas- 
sisted by  human  knowledge.  It  has  no  consciousness  such 
as  sight,  touch,  hearing,  smell  or  taste,  therefore  there  is 
no  process  by  wlych  conclusions  could  be  drawn  or  de- 
ductions made.  In  man  conditions  are  inherited  and  habits 
acquired.  The  blind  fish  in  the  dark  cavern  has  lost  its 
eyes  by  habit  of  disuse.  There  is  no  natural  selection  in 
this,  nothing  more  than  physical  decay,  and  if  restored  to- 
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light  no  length  of  time  could  restore  them.  The  parasite, 
by  an  easy  method  of  adaptation,  has  been  able  to  perpetu- 
ate its  existence  by  drawing  its  nourishment  without  the 
aid  of  some  of  its  members  and  organs.  The  result  is 
physical  decay.  Perhaps  the  lost  parts  were  useless  in  the 
first  place,  and  thus  improved  environments  correct  a  pre- 
vious fault.  As  far  as  is  known  brother  parasite  is  enjoy- 
ing his  present  condition  without  impaired  mentality.  It 
seems  at  least,  that  it  has  the  best  of  the  situation  notwith- 
standing its  libeled  and  slandered  character.  Life  with  it 
has  been  made  easy,  and  no  anti-social  condition  to  be 
met.  Crime  is  not  possible  with  this  creature,  as  the  gov- 
erning power  which  furnishes  the  nutrition  to  its  existence 
has  made  no  objection  or  legal  enactments  against  its 
methods.  Our  friend,  the  parasite,  with  his  inheritance, 
must  not  be  set  up  as  an  apology  for  the  cause  of  crime 
and  justification  of  criminals.  The  history  of  man  shows  a 
gradual  improvement  both  in  physical  perfection  and  mental 
training  from  the  days  "of  the  troglodytes  to  the  present 
time,  and  that  no  race  of  people,  either  barbarous  or  civil- 
ized, has  left  a  class  of  maimed  beings,  notwithstanding 
that  some  of  their  fathers,  grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
fathers went  upon  crutches.  The  loafers'  resort  and  never- 
sweat's  retreat  have  furnished  no  example  of  the  loss  of 
hands  or  perishing  feet  on  account  of  non-use.  The  crimi- 
nal, to  be  disciplined  and  punished,  in  nearly  every  case, 
in  the  commission  of  crime,  knew  that  he  was  doing  a 
wrong  act  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed.  His  pre- 
paration and  concealment  was  ample  evidence  of  that  fact. 
He  is  not  the  neglected  and  uneducated  nor  unsophisticated 
child  of  natural  selection  and  inherited  acquired  habits 
which  some  suppose.  Lying,  which  is  common  to  them, 
is  another  evidence  that  they  recognize  their  status  in  the 
social  order  in  which  they  live.  They  have  ears  to  hear 
and  eyes  to  see,  "but  would  not."  They  meet  daily  upon 
the  streets,  in  the  markets,  in  the  workshops  and  places  of 
business,  in  the  fields  and  homes  of  citizens — law-abiding, 
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honest  and  industrious  men  and  women  in  their  daily  vo- 
cations. They  see x  the  officers  of  law  and  conservators  of 
the  peace  executing  their  various  official  duties  and  callings. 
They  see  the  courts  in  session  and  the  machinery  of  the 
law  operating  against  men  of  their  class.  They  either  see 
or  hear  of  the  gaols  and  prisons  filled  with  their  associates. 
They  see  honest  effort  and  industry  striving  for  success, 
encouraged  and  sustained  by  charity,  benevolence  and  an 
enlightened  Christian  spirit.  The  mingling  clang  and 
clangor  of  the  school  and  church  bell  is  ever  present  in 
their  ears.  The  school-houses  in  every  city,  town,  hamlet, 
village  and  country  glint  in  the  sunshine  as  a  landmark 
where  knowledge  and  obedience  is  schooling  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  All  of  this  is  manifest  to  them  without 
effect.  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  and  the  line  of 
his  pathway  should  be  made  straight,  and  he  should  be  made 
to  walk  therein.  There  should  be  no  apology  for  crime  and 
criminals  in  this  country  on  the  plea  of  inherited  habits  or 
lost  opportunities.  The  criminal  should  be  held  by  a  strong 
hand  to  a  line  of  duty  which  would  train  him  in  a  way 
of  obedience  to  rules  and  regulations  of  prison  life,  an  I  if 
punishment  is  necessary  to  correct  mistakes  or  to  enforce 
compliance,  it  should  be  commensurate  with  the  offense, 
and  if  mild  ones  are  not  sufficient  at  first,  severities  should 
be  added  until  there  is  a  compliance. 

Prejudging  sentiment  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
conviction  or  treatment  of  criminals.  It  is  either  gushing 
or  maudlin,  and  always  arrives  at  erroneous  conclusions. 
It  is  always  making  mistakes,  but  never  corrects  one.  Its 
conclusion  is  an  assumption  and  its  edicts  vicious.  It 
caused  the  persecution  of  the  saints,  the  stoning  of  the 
prophets,  the  burning  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Saviour.  It  is  unfit  to  manage  penal  institutions  or 
reform  criminals.  Justice,  tempered  with  mercy,  is  the 
the  shibboleth  to  command. 
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REPORT     OF    THE    STANDING    COMMITTEE    ON    PRISON    DISCI- 
PLINE  BY  JOSEPH    F.    SCOTT,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF 
THE    MASSACHUSETTS    REFORMATORY. 

The  reports  of  the  standing  committee  on  prison  dis- 
cipline in  previous  years  have  been  so  thorough  and  the 
discussion  folllowing  them  so  general,  that  little  can  be 
added  at  this  time  which  is  especially  new  and  the  sug- 
gestions in  this  paper  are  made  more  with  the  view  of 
opening  the  topic  for  discussion  than  the  unfolding  of  any 
comprehensive  plan  of  prison  discipline. 

It  is  by  results  that  discipline  should  be  measured, 
and  the  end  sought  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in 
determining  the  best  methods.  What  may  be  good  disci- 
pline in  an  army,  organized  for  a  special  purpose,  may,  or 
may  not,  be  good  discipline  for  a  prison ;  and  likewise 
that  of  a  prison  for  a  reformatory,  except  so  far  as  the 
results  to  be  accomplished  are  the  same.  Also  in  institu- 
tions established  for  the  same  object  the  conditions  under 
which  they  exist  may  be  so  unlike,  that  the  methods  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  one  might  be  entirely  unadapted  to 
the  other,  and  it  would  be  unwise  and  unprofitable  to  at- 
tempt to  formulate  a  system  of  prison  discipline  which 
would  be  applicable  to  all  places.  But  there  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  all  successful  disci- 
pline and  can  always  be  observed  to  be  dominating  where- 
ever  good  discipline  exists.  To  successfully  administer  the 
affairs  of  a  penal  institution  we  should  seek  to  establish  it 
upon  a  basis  founded  upon  such  principles  as  experience 
has  taught  to  be  wise  and  allow  its  methods  to  develop, 
conforming  to  its  conditions  and  its  aims,  partaking  a 
character  of  its  own,  rather  than  try  to  apply  those 
methods  which  have  proved  successful  in  other  institutions, 
unless  they  especially  commend  themselves  to  its  condi- 
tions. Institutions  like  pictures,  to  be  truly  valuable, 
should  be  originals  and  not  copies.  If  the  discipline  of  an 
institution  is  established  upon  right  principles  placed  in 
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proper  hands  and  given  freedom  to  develop,  there    need   be 
little  fear  as  to  its  success. 

In  the  sailing  of  a  prosperous  voyage,  it  is  essential 
to  have  a  good  ship,  a  clear  chart,  a  capable  captain,  a 
willing  crew  and  favorable  winds.  It  matters  little  what 
is  its  cargo,  or  whither  its  destination,  there  is  little  danger 
of  its  simply  drifting  or  of  its  being  cast  upon  the  rocks 
and  shipwrecked,  but  we  are  practically  assured  that  it  will 
reach  its  haven  by  the  most  direct  route  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  So  in  the  successful  administration  of  a 
prison  it  is  essential  to  have  a  substantial  plant,  a  good 
and  denned  system,  an  able  personnel  actuated  or  propell- 
ed not  like  the  ship  by  "wind,"  for  that  element  has 
wrecked  too  many  an  administration,  but  by  a  buoyant 
enthusiasm  ceaseless  and  untiring  which  is  the  fountain  of 
progression  and  development.  And  whether  it  deals  with 
young  or  old,  corrigible  or  incorrigible,  whether  the  end 
sought  is  punishment  or  reformation,  there  will  soon  pre- 
vail a  wholesome  discipline. 

These  three  essentials  to  proper  management  and  disci- 
pline,— good  system,  an  able  personnel,  and  enthusiasm,  if 
not  paramount  are  at  least  indispensible  to  all  successful 
administration  and  discipline.  In  placing  system  first  the 
importance  of  the  others  are  not  undervalued,  but  however 
strong  and  zealous  is  the  personnel  of  an  institution,  with- 
out a  good  system  it  can  accomplish  but  little.  System  is 
necessary  that  everything  ma}'  be  done  with  regularity 
and  in  order.  System  is  not  "red  tape"  but  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  street  is  "business."  There  is  little  fear  of 
too  much  of  it,  but  it  should  be  simple  and  direct.  It  is 
a  source  of  security,  inspires  confidence  and  commands  re- 
spect. Under  it  all  know  what  is  required  and  what  to 
expect,  each  doing  his  part,  all  working  to  a  common  end. 
The  system  of  a  prison  should  so  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
each  prisoner  that  he  may  know  all  his  acts  are  scru- 
tinized and  his  progress  recognized,  and  feel  that  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  a  thousand  with  which  the  place 
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is  filled  that  he  is  the  one  of  a  thousand  to  take  the 
greatest  care  to  regulate  his  acts  in  accordance  with 
the  system.  It  avoids  caprice  which  is  so  inimical  to 
good  discipline,  by  marking  out  a  course,  clear,  straight 
and  definite  which  if  followed  or  strayed  from  brings  its 
definite  reward  or  certain  punishment.  And  those  who 
suffer  punishment  under  it  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  punished  for  an  offense  againt  the  system  and 
not  against  those  who  administer  it. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  what  constitutes 
good  system,  preferring  to  leave  the  question  open  for 
the  discussion  to  follow,  and  to  the  judgment  of  those  admin- 
istering discipline  the  importance  of  good  system  should  be  at 
all  times  emphasized  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
of  discipline  for  both  officers  and  prisoners.  It  enables 
the  administration  to  keep  matters  well  in  hand  and  it 
promotes  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty  in  each 
officer  and  prisoner  toward  the  welfare  of  the  prison. 

The  personnel  of  the  prison  determines  to  a  large  extent 
its  character  and  the  quality  of  its  discipline.  The  official 
staff  should  consist  of  men  of  superior  qualifications  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  governing  of  men.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  they  be  men  of  correct  habits  and  of  fair 
judgment  and  capabilities,  but  they  should  also  possess  that 
rarer  personality  which  makes  them  a  power  for  good 
among  men,  commanding  respect,  and  whose  word  enforces 
implicit  obedience  without  apparent  effort.  These  true  dis- 
ciplinarians may  be  few  in  numbers,  but  there  are  many 
who  have  this  inherent  quality  which  can  be  developed 
into  a  real  power  under  proper  training,  and  if  discernment 
is  exercised  in  the  selections  of  officers  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  suitable  staff  may  not  be  developed  in  every  prison. 
At  the  head  of  this  staff  there  should  be,  not  a  cast-off 
politician,  but  a  live  personality  endowed  with  qualifica- 
tions to  lead  it,  of  sterling  qualities,  good  judgment,  tact, 
and  a  degree  of  genius  to  be  enabled  not  only  to  direct 
affairs  but  to  devise  new  methods  and  to  lead  the  way  over 
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unbroken  paths.     In  this   staff  of  officers   of  robustness,  of 
talent,   and    if   possible   of  genius,  pervading   them   all   and 
leading  them  all  should  be  the  great  force  of  moral  enthu- 
siasm.    Its    influence    should    entirely    pervade    the    prison 
throughout  and  become  the  atmosphere  of  it.     The  prisoner 
should  breathe  it  from  the  time  he  enters  the  prison  until 
his  release.     It    should  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  away 
from  it  anywhere  or  at  any  time  while  he  remains  a  pris- 
oner, whether  in  the  chapel,  cell  or  workshop,  or  whatever 
place    he    may    find    himself.     It    should    come    upon    the 
prisoner  with    such    force    that    he  could  not  fail  to  feel  it 
strongly  even  though  he  always  had  the  power  to  resist  it. 
It  is  indispensible  if  the  officer  is  to  be  raised  from  a  mere 
machine  doing  routine  duty  to  a  true  disciplinarian  and  a 
personality    capable    of   benefitting    the    prison.     It    is    not 
sufficient  to  run  a  shop,  run  a  school  or  run  any  other  de- 
partment in  a  prison,  and  by  physical  force  maintain  per- 
fect   precision    and    order,    and    call    it    a    well    disciplined 
prison,  but  if   we  are  to  make  men  better  or  to  maintain 
a    discipline    that    is    wholesome,  and  to    which   a    cheerful 
obedience  will  be  given,  so  high  a  level  of  enthusiasm  must 
be     reached    and     maintained    that    it    will    be    irresistible 
to    all    who    come    under    it.     Being  well  established  upon 
these    principles,    the  warden   of  a   prison    need    give   little 
concern    regarding  the  discipline  of  his  prison,  but  dealing 
with  each    individual  case  as  it  comes  up  from  day  to  day, 
and,  after  a  thorough  diagnosis   of  it,  applying   the   proper 
remedies,  and  not,  quack-like,  prescribing  a  specific  remedy 
for   all    troubles,  he   will   be   able   to  attain  and  maintain  a 
wholesome  discipline. 
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PRISON    DISCIPLINE. 
BY   HENRY   WORKER,    WARDEN    MINNESOTA   STATE   PRISON. 

Between  the  state  and  her  citizens  there  is  an  implied 
contract.     The  state  is  under  obligation  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens  in   the   enjoyment   of  their  rights.     In  return  for  this 
protection  the  citizens  shall  support  the  state  and  obey  the 
laws.     When   a  citizen  becomes    a  law-breaker    he    violates 
his  part  of  the  contract.     Then  the  state,  in  discharging  its 
obligation  to  the  law-abiding  citizens,   imprisons  the  offend- 
ing member.     Imprisonment,  then,  is  for  the  protection   of 
-society.     Over    the    imprisoned    citizen    the    state    exercises 
absolute    control.      She   is   his   master,    but   he   yet   has   left 
him  the   right   of  protection.     The  state  is  his  master,  but 
she  is  his  guardian  also.     In  assuming  the  one  she  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  the  other.     Hence,  as  both  master  and 
guardian,  the  state  enacts  a  system  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  its   wards   or  criminals.      Prison   government,   like 
all  governments,  should  have  for  its  object  the  greatest  good 
of  the  governed.     This   needs   no  proof.     It  is  self-evident. 
But   the    highest   good  of  the    criminal    is    his  reformation. 
We  receive  him  from  society  a  criminal.     We  must,  if  pos- 
sible, return  him  to  society  a  man.     We  cannot  stop   short 
of  this  if  we  would.     The  science  of  Criminology  and  Pen- 
ology has  led  us — rather  let  us  say  dragged  us — up  to  this 
position,  so  that  hereafter  the  word  over  the  door  of  every 
penal    institution    should    be    "Reformatory."      The    whole 
problem,  then,  of  prisons,  prison  government  and  discipline 
revolves    about    these  two  points — the  protection   of  society 
against  the  wrong-doer  and  the  transforming  of  the  wrong- 
doer, the    criminal,  into  a  law-abiding    citizen.     There    are 
in    this    country    two    systems  of   prison    government,  viz., 
that  known  as  the  separate  or  solitary  system  and  the  con- 
gregate  system.     As  to  the  first,  the    title,   "solitary,"  indi- 
cates its  character,  and  at  the   same  time    condemns  it.     It 
is  contrary  to  nature.     Nature  develops  her  children  in  so- 
ciety* not  solitude.     The  man  is  born  to  society,  the  home. 
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Thence  he  passes  into  the  school,  the  play-ground,  the 
neighborhood,  and,  finally,  the  state  as  a  citizen.  Experi- 
ence is  emphatically  against  it.  Character  developed  in 
solitude  is  always  unbalanced.  What  both  nature  and  ex- 
perience have  condemned  the  law  cannot  make  succeed. 
There  can  be  no  reform  against  nature.  Let  us  turn  now 
to  prison  government  under  the  congregate  system.  First, 
as  to  its  character,  and,  secondly,  as  to  its  application  or 
discipline.  The  government  should  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  government  of  the  state.  There  should 
be  the  greatest  freedom  consistent  with  good  discipline. 
There  should  be  laid  on  the  prisoner  a  responsibility  as 
great  as  he  can  bear.  As  character  strengthens  responsi- 
bility should  be  increased.  These  two,  liberty,  and  its 
correlative,  responsibility,  are  the  exterior  means  for  the 
development  of  character.  Right  character  is  but  another 
name  for  reform.  The  essential  internal  elements  in  the 
development  of  character  are  also  two — motive  and  habit. 
Motives  beget  actions;  actions  grow  into  habit,  and  habit 
constitutes  character;  so  that  right  motives  underlie  right 
character,  and  are  necessary  to  it.  Hence,  prison  govern- 
ment should  be  so  constituted  as  to  appeal  to  the  better 
nature,  to  the  very  highest  motives  possible.  Laws  should 
be  just  and  rational,  not  capricious  and  arbitrary.  They 
should  be  fair  and  easily  understood.  They  should  clearly 
define  the  rights  of  both  officers  and  prisoners.  The  pen- 
alties attached  should  be  humane,  but  severe  enough  to  act 
as  a  powerful  motive  to  good  conduct.  The  whole  system 
should  be  such  as  to  strengthen  and  cultivate  every  motive 
to  right  character,  and  to  weaken  and  remove  every  motive 
to  wrong  action.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  making  our 
prisons  reformative  in  character,  and  in  any  way  useful  to 
society,  we  must  have  a  system  of  government  that  will 
continually  offer  an  inducement  to  good  conduct — a  system 
that  will  demonstrate  to  the  prisoner  in  his  every-day  sur- 
roundings, that  it  will  pay  him  to  behave  himself,  that  his 
deserts  are  carefully  looked  after,  and  that  he  will  find  an 
14 
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improvement  in  his  condition  in  every  honest  effort  he 
puts  forth  to  raise  himself  in  the  scale  of  manhood.  Fix 
this  firmly  in  his  mind,  and  you  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  regulating  his  life  up  to  a  point  where  he  can  be 
reached  if  there  are  any  redeeming  qualities  in  him.  The 
grading  system,  carefully  followed  out,  with  a  grant  of 
parole  to  the  most  deserving,  offers  a  possible  basis  for  the 
best  system  of  prison  government.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  this  system  should  obtain  in  reformatories  only,  where 
young  and  first  offenders  are  committed;  but,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  the  time  is  here  when  all  just  and  humane 
penal  institutions  must  be  reformatory  in  character.  My 
own  experience  conforms  with  this  statement.  It  has 
taught  me  that  no  inconsiderable  material  can  be  found  in 
our  state  prisons  where  the  grading  and  parole  system  can 
be  used  with  complete  success.  By  this  system  the  incor- 
rigible criminal  will  naturally  relegate  himself  to  the  rear. 
The  best  elements  of  the  prison  will  be  brought  out,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  whole  will  be  beneficial,  not  only  as  a 
reformatory  measure  and  a  general  uplifting  of  the  best 
material  of  the  prison,  but  it  will  also  help  greatly  in 
maintaining  an  even  and  well-balanced  discipline  with  very 
little  severe  punishment.  This  has  been  strikingly  observed 
in  the  management  •  of  our  prison  at  Still  water.  The  num- 
ber of  severe  punishments  has  gradually  decreased  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  grading  system.  The  prisoner  learns, 
in  spite  of  himself,  that  it  pays  to  alter  his  course  of  liv- 
ing, and  if  he  has  any  good  in  him  he  will  regulate  him- 
self accordingly.  The  grading  system  as  maintained  in  the 
Still  water  prison  is  as  follows:  The  prisoners  are  divided 
into  three  grades,  each  grade  distinctly  uniformed,  and 
marked  by  privileges  and  immunities  proportionate  to  their 
grade  standing.  We  do  not  stop  here.  The  first  and  second 
grade  have  a  double  dining  room  in  which  they  are  sepa- 
rate during  meal  time.  The  food  of  the  first  is  more  varied 
than  that  of  the  second;  that  of  the  second  than  that  of 
the  third  grade.  The  third  grade  men  are  obliged  to  take 
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their  food  in  their  cells.  We  find  that  this  distinction  in 
the  food  and  dining  room  service  has  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  keeping  up  an  interest  in  the  grading  sys- 
tem. It  demonstrates  to  a  man  by  a  very  powerful  argument 
(an  appeal  to  his  stomach)  that  it  pays  to  behave  himself 
as  he  goes  along. 

We  come  to  the  practical  side  of  prison  govern- 
ment, or  the  application  of  the  system  to  actual  prison 
life.  The  system  is  one  thing;  the  application  in  prac- 
tical work  quite  another  thing.  The  best  system,  badly 
executed,  will  fail.  A  bad  one,  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  executive,  will  succeed  fairly  well.  Hence  the  first 
requisite  to  good  discipline  is  an  efficient  chief  executive, 
one  who  by  actual  contact  and  experience  in  dealing  with 
prisoners  has  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  character  as 
developed  in  the  prison  population  as  will  enable  him  to 
readily  comprehend  the  requirements  of  each.  Great  firmness 
and  impartiality  in  requiring  obedience  to  all  rules  and  reg- 
ulations are  essential  qualities  for  a  warden  to  possess.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  decision,  able 
to  so  stamp  his  own  personality  on  the  management 
as  to  mould  and  control  its  tone.  In  doing  this,  he 
will  demand  and  naturally  have  the  loyalty  of  all  of  his 
subordinates.  Good  discipline  in  the  officers  of  a  prison 
is  indispensible  to  good  management.  If  there  is  not  a 
well,  disciplined  official  force,  that  secures  in  the  main, 
harmony,  good-will,  vigilance,  loyalty,  and  a  lively  zeal 
in  the  performance  of  all  duties,  there  can  be  no  whole- 
some discipline  among  the  inmates.  By  the  term  "whole- 
some discipline"  I  mean  that  which  may  be  obtained 
by  the  least  possible  punishment.  I  have  been  frequent- 
ly asked  the  question — What  I  consider  the  most  essen- 
tial qualities  for  a  good  prison  officer?  My  answer  in- 
variably has  been,  the  best  prison  officer  is  the  one  who 
can  maintain  the  highest  discipline  with  the  least  amount  of 
punishment.  The  officer  who  can  do  this  most  effectually, 
attains  in  my  judgment,  the  highest  standard  of  excel- 
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lence.  The  characteristics  of  such  an  officer  will  display 
themselves  in  a  marked  degree  in  his  method  of  man- 
agement. He  is  a  close  observer  of  character  and  human 
nature.  He  carefully  applies  his  knowledge  and  power 
to  control  prisoners  under  his  charge  with  the  least 
amount  of  friction.  He  is  impartial  in  his  treatment  of 
all,  yet  he  applies  the  same  laws  and  rules,  and  all 
means  at  his  command,  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  and 
control,  by  suitable  treatment,  the  phases  of  character 
so  varied  in  a  prison  population.  He  gains  the  good 
will  and  respect  of  the  men  under  his  charge.  He  im- 
presses upon  them,  by  a  high-toned  manly  treatment, 
that  he  is  their  friend.  He  always  seeks  to  be  fair  and 
just.  By  being  constantly  vigilant,  he  works  along  the 
lines  of  prevention,  rather  than  satisfy  himself  with  cor- 
recting after  an  offense  has  been  committed.  I  can  re- 
call cases  where  I  have  made  serious  mistakes,  which 
came  near  resulting  unfavorably  to  the  prisoner,  by  not 
fully  realizing  the  responsibility  of  my  position. 

If  now  you  have  a  just  and  rational  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  secondly,  a  well-balanced  and  well-disciplined 
official  force,  you  are  prepared  to  inaugurate  and  maintain 
a  high  and  healthy  standard  of  discipline  among  the  in- 
mates. The  discipline  of  a  prison  as  regards  the  inmates 
should  be  sufficiently  strict  to  require  at  all  times,  and  un- 
der all  conditions,  a  ready  obedience  to  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations. The  tone  should  be  so  balanced  and  adjusted  as 
to  obtain  generally  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  on  the 
part  of  all  well-disposed  prisoners.  An  efficient  officer  will 
attempt  to  make  the  life  of  a  prisoner  as  agreeable  and 
pleasant  as  possible,  consistent  and  commensurate  with 
good  order.  Harshness  in  the  exercise  of  authority  should 
not  be  allowed.  An  appeal  to  a  man's  better  nature  by  a 
gentlemanly,  manly  treatment,  is  a  more  potent  factor  in 
controlling,  as  well  as  reforming,  a  prisoner,  than  the  fear 
of  punishment  born  of  undue  harshness.  No  human  being 
can  respect  a  tyrant.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  ills  arising  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  prisons  and  prisoners,  arises  from  the  lack,  on  the 
part  of  the  officers,  of  those  discriminating  qualities  that 
enable  one  to  adjust  balances  carefully,  so  as  to  mete  out 
to  each  prisoner  the  treatment  suited  to  him  individually. 
I  have  punished  prisoners  when  it  did  more  harm  than 
good.  Its  infliction  had  a  brutalizing  effect  upon  me  and 
the  prisoner.  This  has  been  forced  home  to  me  more 
than  once,  and  has  made  me  more  careful  in  considering 
the  rights  of  a  prisoner.  Who  can  have  a  higher  respon- 
sibility than  he  who  has  the  care  and  government  of  err- 
ing human  beings  ? 

One  thing  further  demands  our  attention.  The  object 
of  all  penal  institutions  is  the  protection  of  society  and  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal.  All  features  of  imprisonment 
and  prison  government  that  do  not  conduce  to  those  ends 
are  lamentable  failures.  When  a  man  violates  a  law,  he 
trespasses  upon  the  rights  of  society.  Society  demands 
protection.  The  culprit  is  arrested,  tried  and  convicted, 
and  becomes  a  charge  to  the  state.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  obligation  society  has  but  two  claims  against  the 
state.  The  first  is  protection  from  farther  violation  of  the 
law  on  the  part  of  the  culprit,  and  secondly,  that  the  cul- 
prit be  reformed  if  possible.  If  he  can  not  be  reclaimed, 
that  he  be  kept  imprisoned.  Hence  the  system  of  time 
sentence  for  crime  should  be  abolished.  A  prisoner  should 
be  sent  to  prison  the  same  as  an  insane  man  is  sent  to  an 
asylum  for  the  insane — to  remain  there  until  he  is  cured, 
or  at  least  until  it  is  reasonably  safe  for  him  to  go  at 
large.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  warden 
here  who  has  not  turned  out  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inmates  of  his  prison  with  the  positive  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  their  discharge  that  they  intended  to  lapse  again 
into  crime  at  the  first  opportunity.  Is  this  just  to  society  ? 
Is  it  just  to  the  prisoner?  Does  the  state  discharge  its 
obligation?  I  say,  No.  Let  us  have  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  When  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  go  forth  to  try 
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anew  the  battles  of  life,  let  it  be  on  parole  or  probation. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  let  there  be  a  system  of  identifi- 
cation so  perfect  and  so  universal,  that  should  the  prisoner 
again  lapse  into  a  life  of  crime,  he  can  be  speedily  appre- 
hended and  returned  to  a  place  of  safety.  This,  with 
what  has  gone  before,  would  be  laying  the  foundation  of 
prison  reform  broad  and  deep;  and  would,  in  my  opinion 
reclaim  many  who  are  now  following  a  life  of  crime.  It 
will  bring  the  criminal  face  to  face  with  a  condition  that 
would  force  him  to  the  conclusion,  unless  wholly  incorrigi- 
ble that  a  life  of  crime  is  a  failure,  and  that  his  only 
hope  for  peace  and  freedom  in  this  world  depends  upon 
his  leading  a  well  ordered  life. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Mr.  BRADSHAW.  One  point  I  wish  to  refer  to, 
is  the  effect  of  punishment  on  the  criminal.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  end  of  discipline  is  to  break  the  will  of 
the  man  under  discipline.  When  you  break  the  will  of  a 
man  you  have  crushed  the  man.  I  believe  the  proper 
treatment  is  giving  a  man  his  choice.  Give  him  a  choice 
to  choose  his  conduct  or  suffer  certain  punishment.  Then 
give  the  punishment  after  he  has  made  the  choice  if  neces- 
sary. In  that  way  you  can  bring  his  own  responsibility  to 
bear  and  you  are  not  crushing  out  his  manhood. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
FRENCH. 

Resolved'.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  National  Prison 
Congress  that  at  the  future  meetings  of  the  Association  not 
so  much  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers 
and  that  more  time  shall  be  given  to  general  discussion  of 
such  topics  as  may  be  considered  by  the  Association. 

Voted. 
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THE     COMMITTEE     ON    TIME    AND    PLACE    REPORTED   AS 

FOLLOWS : 

The  committee  on  time  and  place  report  that  they 
have  named  Denver  as  the  place  and  that  they  have  fixed 
the  time  for  September,  leaving  it  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  designate  the  days  in  which  it  shall  be  held. 

Mr.  J.  S.  APPEL,  of  Denver,  thanked  the  Congress  for 
fixing  on  that  city  and  promised  that  everything  should  be 
done  to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 

Adjourned  at  4  P.  M. 


EVENING   SESSION. 

THE   PRISONS   OF   EUROPE. 

AN    ADDRESS    BY    REV.     S.    J.     BARROWS,    EDITOR   OF   CHRISTIAN    REGISTER, 

BOSTON. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Your  Secretary 
has  his  method  of  making  reprisals.  I  had  hardly  come 
here  before  he  took  me  by  the  throat  and  said,  "Pay  me 
what  thou  owest,"  not  back  dues,  but  what  I  might  con- 
tribute to  the  intellectual  side  of  the  conference.  I  have 
felt  some  hesitancy  in  standing  here  to  take  the  place  of 
Professor  Ely  detained  at  home  by  sickness  in  his  family, 
but  I  may  fill  a  gap  in  trying  to  stand  in  his  shoes.  If 
I  had  expected  to  give  any  paper  or  an  address  before 
this  audience  or  if  I  had  known  that  I  was  expected  to 
speak  on  such  a  matter  as  the  Prisons  of  Europe,  I  should 
have  availed  myself  of  the  large  store  of  note  books  and 
reports  -which  I  obtained  in  Europe.  I  should  like  to 
have  given  to  this  Conference  which  has  so  large  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  some  technical  or  special  information. 
But  my  note  books  and  reports  are  all  at  home  except  an 
English  Blue  book  which  I  put  in  my  pocket  to  read  in 
the  train  and  all  that  I  can  give  about  the  prisons  of 
Europe  is  a  general  charcoal  sketch  of  what  I  saw.  I  can- 
not tell  you  the  size  of  the  cells,  the  number  of  prisoners, 
the  dietary,  or  many  little  things  that  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in.  I  can  only  give  you  some  general  impressions. 

When  I  was  about  to  leave  for  Europe  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison 
Association,  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Barrows  keep  out  of  prison." 
His  feeling  was  that  I  had  visited  enough  prisons  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  Though  I  might  have  been  saved  the 
pain  that  comes  from  visiting  prisons,  yet  I  feel  that  I 
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should  have  lost  a  great  deal  that  was  inspiring    if   I    had 
failed  to  visit  prisons  in  Europe. 

I  went  armed  with  a  letter  from  the  United  States 
Government,  with  an  official  recommendation  from  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  I  frequently  made  use  of 
the  consular  agents  and  diplomatic  representatives  abroad 
in  asking  permission  to  visit  the  prisons.  This  I  think 
is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  It  saves  time  and  trouble  to 
show  your  credentials. 

I  plunged  into  the  subject  in  Italy.  There  is  no 
place  where  one  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  differences 
between  the  medieval  prison  and  the  modern  one,  be- 
tween the  old  theory  and  modern  aspirations  and  ideals 
in  prison  reform,  than  to  go  right  to  Venice  and  see 
them  close  together.  You  cannot  find  in  England  to- 
day any  such  prisons  as  John  Howard  found  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  can  find  them  in  France.  I  did 
not  hunt  for  them  ;  I  did  not  care  to  see  them.  It  was 
the  new  prison}  representing  the  new  thought  that  I  wished 
most  to  see.  There  are,  as  you  know  who  have  been 
in  the  Ducal  Palace,  deep  dungeons  beneath  the  grand 
canal  beyond  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  in  Venice,  which  are  as 
revolting  to  the  modern  Italian  as  to  you  and  me  and 
they  are  now  shown  only  as  matters  of  curiosity.  The  his- 
tory of  Italy  and  of  Venice  is  intimately  connected  with 
those  deep  and  noisome  dungeons.  There  you  are  told 
that  such  a  duke  was  tortured  or  such  a  political  offender 
was  put  to  death.  Those  cells  are  reeking  with  the  annals 
of  the  fearful  injustice  that  was  wrought  in  those  days. 
You  feel  that  they  constitute  a  terrible  indictment  not  of 
the  men  who  were  in  them,  for  they  sometimes  were  of 
the  noblest  flower  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
Italy,  but  a  terrible  indictment  of  society. 

Then  it  is  pleasant  to  take  a  gondolo  on  the  Grand 
Canal  and  go  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  city  and 
come  into  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  nothing  that 
reminds  you  of  this  century  in  Venice  except  the  telegraph 
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and  the  telephone  and  now  and  then  the    puff   of   a    little 
steam  launch,  but  there  is  someting  in  the  prison    on    the 
other  side  of  the  canal  which  represents    as    truly    the    ad- 
vance   of   the    nineteenth    century    as    the    puffing    of    the 
steam  launch  or  the  flashing  wire.     It  was  pleasant  to  find 
the  spirit  of  the  place  what  it  is.     The    buildings    are    old 
indeed  in  structure  and  not  the  best  adapted    for   the    pur- 
pose; you  would  not  expect  that,  but  there   is    a    spirit    of 
kindness,  of  brotherly  love,  of  sympathy   and    a    degree    of 
discipline,  not  too  severe,  possibly  not  severe    enough,    but 
intended  to  be  remedial  rather  than  punitive.      There    you 
would  find  the  men  at  work  under  the    congregate  system, 
making  carpets  and  mats  and  things  of  that    sort,    and    al- 
lowed, under  the  Italian  system,  a  certain  portion    of  their 
earnings. 

On  the  same  Island  is  a  prison  conducted  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  with  simple  and  beautiful  fidelity.  I  should 
not  want  to  compare  that  institution  with  our  women's 
prison  at  Sherborn,  Mass.,  and  yet  I  felt  that  the  same 
spirit  was  there  and  that  some  of  those  women  might 
make  in  some  degree  another  Mrs.  Johnson,  though  we 
should  doubt  if  any  of  the  Sisters  could  show  that  remark- 
able business  intelligence  and  executive  power  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  has.  But  the  same  good  spirit  was  there  and  I 
have  come  to  feel  that  with  a  rather  poor  prison  so  far  as 
structure  goes  and  with  an  imperfect  system,  a  good  war- 
den may  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  one  who  has 
a  perfect  building  and  nominally  a  perfect  system  who  is 
not  the  right  man  to  administer  it.  So  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  good  is  being  done  in  Venice. 

I  also  visited  the  prison  in  Florence,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Italy.  They  have  not  the  advantage  that  you  have 
in  the  new  west  of  being  able  to  avail  yourselves  of  the 
experience  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  had  to  take 
such  old  materials  as  already  existed  and  so  some  of  the 
buildings  are  imperfect,  but  here  was  the  reformatory  spirit,, 
the  manifest  endeavor  to  put  that  prison  on  a  nineteenth 
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century  basis  and  I  was  impressed  with  the    personality   of 
the  warden. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  prisons  in  Italy  always 
speaks  of  the  new  prison  at  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the 
things  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Milligan  asked  if  I  had  seen. 
I  had  to  pay  an  extra  fee  for  seeing  it  which  perhaps 
they  did  not.  You  know  John  Howard  was  criticised  for 
not  going  to  look  at  the  art  treasures  in  Rome;  he  had 
no  use  for  them.  No  interest  in  them.  But  I  did  visit 
the  Vatican  and  I  did  very  much  want  to  see  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  because  I  had  studied  about  it  a  good  deal 
but  as  I  was  obliged  to  leave  on  a  certain  day,  I  had  to 
choose  between  the  Apollo  and  this  Queen  of  Heaven 
prison  and  I  chose  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  I  was 
very  glad  I  did  for  I  would  not  have  given  up  that 
experience  for  a  good  deal.  Regina  Coele  prison  although 
changed  from  a  monastery  still  retains  the  spirit  of  the 
Virgin  in  whose  name  it  was  consecrated  but  the  whole 
thing  is  rebuilt  on  a  new  and  modern  plan.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  congregate  prisons  in  Europe.  The 
Italians  look  upon  it  as  the  best  example  of  their  system. 
This  system  involves  certain  new  features,  one  of  which  is 
that  a  prisoner  shall  be  given  a  ration  which  is  sufficient 
perhaps  only  for  his  daily  need  or  possibly  just  a  little 
below  it,  perhaps  a  good  deal  below  it  might  seem  to 
some  of  our  prisoners.  I  have  not  compared  it  carefully 
with  ours.  The  Italians  like  the  Greeks  are  very  abste- 
mious people  and  do  not  require  as  much  food.  The  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  incited  to  earn 
the  rest  for  himself  by  his  own  labor.  Thus  he  receives 
an  allowance  from  his  labor  which  he  can  spend  for  food 
and  also  for  wine  which  they  think  is  as  necessary  as 
milk  in  Italy. 

I  had  also  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  new  reform- 
atory at  Tivoli  not  far  from  the  beautiful  villa  of  Hadrian. 
It  was  delightful  to  go  out  there  and  see  the  waterfalls 
sparkling  bright,  just  as  beautiful  today  as  they  have  been 
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for  centuries.  It  was  interesting  from  an  archeological 
standpoint  to  visit  the  old  remains  of  the  Villa,  but  I 
must  say  that  again  and  again  I  found  a  great  deal  more 
to  inspire  me  in  the  new  Italy  than  in  the  old  and  when 
I  went  to  this  reformatory  and  saw  the  man  administering 
it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  our  reformatories  are  being 
administered  by  the  best  men  that  we  can  put  in  charge 
of  them,  feeling  such  a  deep  personal  interest  in  these 
boys  and  bearing  his  own  testimony  to  the  success  of 
this  enterprise,  it  seemed  to  me  truly  that  the  new  Italy 
was  coming  in  and  a  new  Rome  and  that  if  the  Apostle 
Paul  who  was  shut  up  in  that  Mamertine  prison  could 
come  to  Rome  today  and  see  the  improved  character  of 
its  prisons  he  would  have  new  evidence  that  his  gospel 
had  not  failed. 

The  good  natured  Italian  at  Tivoli  got  out  the  band  and 
showed  me  how  well  the  boys  could  play.  I  went  into 
their  recreation  room  and  out  upon  the  play  ground  and 
into  the  school  rooms  and  into  the  trade  school  rooms. 

This     reformatory     is     in     its     beginning     but     they     are 
deeply  interested  in  the  working  of  our   systems,  especially 

at  Elmira,  which  has  a  reputation  all    over    the    continent. 

Going  to  Greece  was  a  new  experience.  New  Greece 
has  made  progress  just  as  new  Italy  has  in  all  directions 
of  modern  enterprise  in  schools,  in  journalism  and  in  the 
-acceptance  of  European  ideas,  but  her  prisons  are  still  sub- 
merged in  Orientalism.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  spirit 
of  progress  to  reach  the  prisons.  I  found  on  the  whole 
throughout  Europe  that  the  prisons  were  a  very  good  in- 
dex of  the  civilization  of  the  people  who  had  them.  Dur- 
ing my  archaeological  excursions  I  visited  several  prisons 
in  Greece.  One  of  these  was  the  island  of  Zante.  It  was 
immediately  after  the  first  two  shocks  of  earthquake  which 
wrought  such  devastation.  You  may  imagine  an  old  bar- 
rack in  which  are  men  huddled  together,  forty  or  fifty  in 
a  room.  It  would  not  take  much  intelligence  to  get  out 
of  it.  I  could  not  see  why  they  stayed  there.  None  of 
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our  prisoners  could  have  been  kept  in  such  a  place.  But 
there  they  were,  huddled  together,  living  on  a  short  allow- 
ance of  food.  The  men  are  allowed  to  cook  their  own 
food.  One  man  will  have  a  little  brazier.  Some  one  has 
brought  him  perhaps  a  bit  of  meat  and  you  will  see  him 
cooking  it  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  allowance  of  food  is 
small  but  the  Greek  people  can  get  on  with  little  and 
do  not  make  that  a  matter  of  complaint.  The  filth  of  this 
prison,  the  idleness  of  the  men  and  the  general  disorder  would 
shock  you.  I  have  seen  but  one  prison  so  bad  as  that  in 
my  life  and  that  was  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
prison  in  New  Orleans.  I  visited  it  about  three  days  be- 
fore the  mob  visited  it  and  descended  on  those  Italian 
prisoners  and  murdered  them.  I  was  sorry  the  rnob  while 
it  was  about  it  did  not  tear  down  the  whole  prison.  I 
am  sure  the  people  would  not  have  built  it  again. 

But  even  in  Greece  there  is  a  new  spirit  and  interest. 
The  government  has  no  money.  Greece  has  a  king  and  a 
queen  and  a  royal  family  to  support  and  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  That  small  kingdom  which 
would  go  eleven  times  into  the  state  of  Texas,  has  a  stand- 
ing army  as  big  as  the  United  States  and  so  it  cannot  af- 
ford prisons.  But  now  and  then  some  Greek  who  has 
gone  away  and  made  money  and  has  retained  his  patriotic 
feelings  comes  back  and  gives  his  money  for  public  pur- 
poses. So  one  has  established  an  insane  asylum  and 
another  has  given  money  for  a  reformatory  near  Athens, 
and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sandborn,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
a  conference  with  a  gentleman  entrusted  writh  looking  up 
these  matters  and  we  gave  him  at  his  request  plans  of  the 
Elmira  reformatory  and  other  prisons  in  this  country,  which 
may  help  them  in  carrying  out  their  own  designs. 

1  found  another  interesting  movement  in  Greece.  I 
went  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  attend  the  examination  in  a 
prison  in  Athens.  Some  ladies  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Queen  have  started  a  society  for  the  education  of  prisoners 
and  they  go  every  Sunday  and  give  the  prisoners  instruction 
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in  the  Greek  catechism  and  also  in  arithmetic,  history, 
reading  and  writing.  The  exercises  were  very  creditable. 
The  Queen  is  interested  in  diffusing  good  literature 
through  these  prisons,  and  once  when  I  went  to  visit  a 
prison  in  the  Peloponnesus  I  saw  a  man  reading  a  little 
book  and  I  found  it  was  Drummond's  "The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World,"  which  had  been  translated  into 
modern  Greek  and  distributed  by  the  Queen  of  Greece. 
These  signs  are  encouraging.  But  there  is  little  or  no 
discipline  in  these  Grecian  prisons. 

When  I  got  to  Hungary  it  was  very  delightful  to  see 
the  influence  of  modern  life  and  modern  spirit.  The  Hun- 
garians have  won  the  result  of  the  great  revolution  which 
was  wrought  to  obtain  their  freedom,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  alliance  with  the  Austrian  empire.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  finer  jail  than  in  Buda  Pesth,  I  know  that 
President  Brinkerhoff  complimented  us  in  Massachusetts  in 
having  one  of  the  finest  jails  in  this  country  but  there  is 
one  in  Baltimore  that  is  quite  equal  to  ours  and  this  in 
Hungary  is  equal  to  those  or  any  others.  In  this  jail 
they  carry  out  a  plan  which  is  carried  out  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  of  having  labor  provided  for  those  who  may 
be  committed  while  waiting  trial.  They  make  mats, 
match  boxes  and  other  articles.  Much  ingenuity  was 
shown  in  having  a  variety  of  industries  that  did  not  re- 
quire machinery.  In  Hungary  they  have  a  new  reforma- 
tory at  Koloszvar.  The  inmates  are  classified  into  three 
grades  as  in  Italy  and  divided  up  into  families.  An 
officer  sleeps  in  the  dormitory  with  the  boys  and  the 
idea  is  to  develop  a  family  and  fraternal  feeling. 

Of  France  I  need  say  little ;  you  are  tolerably  familiar 
with  her  work.  I  thought  it  was  ironical  in  Paris  that 
the  prison  should  have  the  motto  of  the  old  revolutionary 
days,  "  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality."  I  said  I  supposed 
they  had  fraternity  and  equality  but  not  much  liberty. 
Still  they  have  all  the  liberty  that  is  good  for  them  and  I 
found  in  Prison  de  la  Sante,  in  Paris,  one  of  the  best 
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examples  of  the  combination  of  the  separate  and  the  congre- 
gate systems.  French  ingenuity  has  been  pushed  to  its 
utmost  to  supply  every  practical  need  of  this  institution 
and  it  was  a  fine  illustration  of  French  economy  in  its 
administration.  You  would  not  find  the  prisoner  there  as 
you  might  in  England,  turning  a  wheel  two  or  three  hours 
a  day  but  producing  nothing.  The  French  want  to  see 
some  economical  and  practical  results  of  their  labors. 

I  had  but  slight  opportunity  in  England  to  visit 
prisons  but  I  visited  a  few.  I  gained  more  however  from 
a  conference  at  the  Home  Office  with  some  of  the  best  rep- 
resentatives of  prisons  and  prison  work.  You  may  have 
noticed  that  Gen.  Brinkerhoff  in  giving  certain  figures 
with  reference  to  the  increase  of  crime  in  Europe  did  not 
mention  England  because  there  the  indications  are  in 
the  other  direction.  The  report  of  the  Prison  Commis- 
sion of  the  last  year  gives  some  interesting  facts  upon 
this  matter  in  relation  to  the  diminution  of  crime  in 
England.  England  now  has  more  prisons  than  it  needs ; 
some  are  being  closed  and  in  others  there  are  more 
officials  than  convicts.  There  are  a  good  many  indica- 
tions when  you  bring  them  together,  to  show  that  be- 
yond doubt  a  great  decrease  in  crime  has  taken  place. 
A  few  of  the  figures  are  given  here.  In  1878  the 
prison  population  of  England  was  20,833;  in  1879  it 
was  19,818;  in  1884  it  was  17,184,  and  so  we  come 
down  to  1892  when  it  was  only  12,663.  Thus  since 
1877  when  the  prisons  were  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  prison  population  has  almost  continuously 
fallen  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. In  studying  the  nature  of  this  diminution  it 
is  shown  that  it  is  most  marked  in  the  offenses  against 
property  without  violence,  which  comprise  the  great  bulk 
of  crimes  committed  and  also  of  forgery  and  offenses 
against  the  currency.  The  number  of  habitual  criminals 
was  87,000  in  and  in  1890  it  was  52,000.  In 

speaking   of   these    things    to   a   gentleman    in    Boston,    he 
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said  it  was  perhaps  because  they  sent  their  convicts  to 
the  United  States.  There  was  a  time  when  there  may 
have  been  truth  in  this  but  it  is  not  true  today.  When 
you  examine  the  police  reports  for  the  city  of  London 
you  find  there  are  no  more  arrests  in  London  with  a 
population  of  six  millions  than  when  they  had  a  popu- 
lation of  four  millions  and  the  same  is  substantially 
true  in  Liverpool.  This  does  not  come  from  a  manipu- 
lation of  the  laws,  though  that  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it,  but  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way ; 
that  they  may  have  made  strenuous  efforts  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
police,  by  establishing  industrial  schools  and  by  more 
effective  means  for  the  reformation  of  criminals  in  prison, 
by  aid  to  discharged  prisoners  and  by  the  suppression 
of  the  criminal  class.  They  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  efforts  have  been  successful,  The  em- 
phasis of  many  of  those  with  whom  I  talk  would  be 
on  manual  training,  the  fact  that  they  have  learned  to 
do  outside  of  the  prison  what  was  formerly  done  inside. 
Some  influence  is  ascribed  to  the  ninety-four  societies 
for  the  aid  of  discharged  convicts  and  also  to  the  efforts 
of  the  prison  visitors. 

In  England  they  are  trying  to  get  around  the 
labor  question  by  putting  in  the  crank  and  making  men 
turn  it  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  times  during  the  day, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  that  system  will  commend 
itself  to  us:  nor  do  I  think  that  the  system  of  trying 
to  settle  the  labor  question  by  making  articles  simply 
for  the  use  of  the  government  is  anything  but  a  tem- 
porary evasion  of  the  question,  as  though  it  did  not 
cost  the  government  anything  to  make  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  general  results  of  my  tramp 
over  Europe  and  if  I  were  to  put  them  together  into 
a  few  points  I  should  say  that  there  is  a  higher  level 
in  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  of  prisons  all  over 
Europe  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  of  such  prison  re- 
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formers  as  John  Howard,  Elizabeth  Frye,  Clement  XI 
and  later  apostles.  The  development  of  the  reformatory 
idea  is  seen  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  puni- 
tive, and  more  important  than  anything,  is  the  higher 
grade  of  personality  evident  in  the  management  of  these 
prisons.  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  more  important 
in  all  this  work  than  personality.  You  may  have  your 
machines  as  beautiful  you  as  will  and  built  as  well  as 
possible  but  unless  you  have  some  moral  power  in  them 
they  will  all  fail.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 
machinery. 

I  had  a  few  glorious  experiences  while  I  was  abroad. 
One  of  them  was  to  sit  on  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  and 
look  over  the  beautiful  blue  sea  and  see  the  wondrous 
Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  to  think  of  all  that 
forest  of  old  monuments  that  Paul  must  have  seen  when  he 
was  there ;  and  I  thought,  too,  of  the  beautiful  message 
that  he  gave  here,  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  live  together  in  unity.  And  I 
thought  of  all  these  terrible  race  feuds  that  are  still  work- 
ing hatred  and  wrong.  Then  I  went  to  Aero  Corinth  and 
looked  down  on  the  city  to  which  he  wrote  his  beautiful 
epistles.  The  old  city  is  gone,  nothing  left  but  a  few  great 
columns  of  the  temple  which  stood  when  he  was  there, 
and  archeologists  can  hardly  agree  where  the  city  stood. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  most  beautiful  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  the  i3th  of  Corinthians,  was  still  living,  that  I 
was  seeing  it  embodied  and  illustrated  in  all  the  institutions 
in  Europe  in  which  the  spirit  of  love  could  be  applied.  It 
came  on  that  great  wave  of  philanthropy  which  followed 
the  need  of  earth-shaken  Zante.  When  I  stood  looking 
down  on  the  harbor  and  saw  those  men-of-war  that  had 
hastened  from  England,  from  Italy  and  from  Greece  with 
supplies  on  receiving  the  lightning  message  from  that 
stricken  island,  each  helping  in  this  divinely  humane  work, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  limit  to  what  this  gos- 
pel of  love  could  accomplish  in  all  the  field  of  the  world. 
15 
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I  am  not  a  sentimentalist.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  shall 
take  flowers  to  your  prisons,  that  you  shall  treat  your 
prisoners  with  sentimentality  and  "gush,"  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  love,  whether  it  guides  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon  who  holds  the  knife  or  the  hand  of  him  who  pours 
the  balm,  is  the  principle  which,  applied  intelligently  and 
justly  and  rationally  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  shall 
eventually  solve  all  the  moral  evils  of  the  world. 

Captain  NICHOLSON:  Some  two  months  ago  I  was  in 
Washington,  and  I  had  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
one  into  the  House  of  Representatives  to  secure  an  appro- 
priation to  create  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  criminal  statistics  ac- 
cording to  the  Bertillon  system  of  registration  and  measure- 
ments for  the  identification  of  criminals ;  this  information 
to  be  collected  by  the  said  bureau  from  all  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  saying  that  as  soon  as  they  could  they  would  give 
the  bill  proper  attention.  I  think  every  one  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  the  proper  place  and  method  for  the 
gathering  of  this  information. 

These  statements  of  Captain  Nicholson  were  embodied 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  and  adopted. 
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HOW  TO   POPULARIZE   PRISON    REFORM. 

BY   HON.    GEO.    G.    WASHBURN. 

During  one  of  the  discussions  following  an  important 
report  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  in  Baltimore, 
a  member  remarked  that  in  looking  over  the  years,  the 
progress  in  prison  reform  seemed  slow  and  yet  encouraging ; 
and  suggested  the  query,  whether  if  other  methods  were 
pursued  greater  interest  would  not  be  aroused  and  more 
rapid  progress  be  attained.  A  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  this  subject  at  the  next  meeting,  and 
the  suggestions  which  follow  are  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration. It  is  due  to  the  chairman  to  state  that  he  has 
been  deprived  of  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  member 
from  Philadelphia,  Rev.  James  H.  Baird,  and  his  inability 
to  communicate  with  the  member  from  New  York  City, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smith. 

To  make  these  suggestions  more  clearly  understood  in 
their  application  to  our  work,  it  will  be  well  to  briefly 
summarize  the  leading  views  we  entertain,  as  distinguished 
from  those  that  govern  most  of  the  prisons  in  this  country. 
An  encouraging  feature  of  our  reform  is  its  undoubted  jus- 
tice and  unqualified  practicability.  It  is  based  upon  the 
broad  principles  of  humanity,  is  free  from  sectarian  or  par- 
tisan bias,  and  it  appeals  to  the  pure-minded  statesman  as 
a  beneficial  measure  in  political  economy.  We  seek  to  lessen 
crime  by  reforming  the  youthful  felon,  and  thereby  bene- 
fit society  and  the  state. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  present  social  and 
criminal  status  to  see  our  prisons  so  largely  filled  with  the 
comparatively  young  men  of  our  land.  We  believe  that  a 
large  majority  of  these  young  men  committed  their  first 
felony  without  considering  the  consequences  of  their  act, 
and  through  the  influence  of  improper  associates.  We  be- 
lieve the  prevailing  law  which  consigns  such  first  offenders 
to  the  common  prison,  there  to  consort  with  common 
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felons  who  are  steeped  in  habits  of  crime  and  are  hopeless 
of  reform,  is  a  policy  as  unwise  to  the  state  as  it  is  unjust 
to  this  class  of  offenders.  We  believe  that  this  long-con- 
tinued wrong,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  undeveloped 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity  of  remote  ages,  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  gradation  of  criminals  and  classifying  them 
according  to  their  degree  of  guilt.  We  demand  that  the 
youthful  first  offenders,  convicted  of  a  less  degree  of  crime 
than  murder,  be  sentenced  for  an  indeterminate  period  to 
a  reformatory  prison,  there  to  receive  such  discipline  and 
instruction  as  will  tend  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  re- 
form. We  demand  that  all  habitual  felons  who  make  crime 
their  profession  be  aggregated  in  the  common  prison, 
where  their  depraved  character  will  no  longer  taint  the 
atmosphere  breathed  by  those  who  might  otherwise  be  re- 
formed. We  go  further  than  prison  walls  in  requiring  the 
classification  of  criminals.  County  jails  and  municipal 
prisons  frequently  become  schools  of  vice  to  the  young  by 
the  unavoidable  companionship  of  petty  offenders  with  vicious 
and  depraved  men  when  confined  in  a  common  cell.  Such 
jails  and  city  prisons  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  sepa- 
rate misdemeanants  from  those  charged  with  the  higher 
offenses. 

In  thus  urging  these  reforms  in  prison  management 
we  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  undue  sympathy  for 
the  criminal.  We  abhor  crime  by  whomsoever  committed ; 
but  we  cannot  restrain  a  feeling  akin  to  sympathy  for  the 
youth  who  by  the  stern  decree  of  an  unjust  law  is  treated 
as  a  common  felon,  and  practically  denied  all  incentives  to 
reform,  when  his  first  thoughtless  misstep  was  more  the  guilt 
of  another  than  himself.  We  further  believe,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  prevailing  custom,  that  the  success  of  the 
entire  penological  system  depends  more  upon  what  we  do 
for  those  just  entering  upon  a  career  of  crime  than  what 
we  do  to  them  while  under  prison  discipline.  It  is  charged, 
with  much  propriety,  that  the  alarming  increase  of  crime 
is  largely  caused  by  the  great  influx  of  foreigners  who 
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come  here  ignorant  of  our  laws  and  mistaken  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  government.  The  correction  of  this  wrong 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  national  legislature.  But 
there  is  another  factor  which  demands  serious  consideration 
in  solving  this  problem.  It  is  the  inexcusable  neglect  of 
parents  in  giving  their  sons  proper  instruction,  and  in  not 
exercising  such  control  over  them  while  their  formative 
minds  are  yet  susceptible  to  evil  influences,  as  will  lead 
them  to  shun  vicious  associates.  This  is  clearly  within  the 
duties  of  the  home.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  views 
and  of  the  means  by  which  we  seek  to  accomplish  a  re- 
form in  prison  management.  They  are  practical  in  every 
detail,  and  challenge  the  scrutiny  of  all  who  desire  good 
society  and  good  government.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  if 
these  reforms  are  so  manifestly  desirable,  just  and  practi- 
cable, why  are  they  not  carried  into  immediate  effect  by  the 
intelligent  American  people?  The  answer  is,  first,  because 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  conservative  and  slow  to 
conclude  that  systems  and  beliefs  which  have  been  recog- 
nized as  standards  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  which 
have  remained  comparatively  unchanged  for  centuries, 
can  be  materially  altered  without  detriment  to  the  public 
weal.  The  many  have  never  been  led  to  feel,  personally, 
the  great  injustice  of  a  law  that  affords  little  incentive  to 
reform,  which  the  few  keenly  feel  whose  sons  for  a  first 
inadvertent  misstep  are  consigned  to  a  common  prison  to 
be  punished  as  common  felons. 

A  second  hindrance  to  this  reform  is  that  it  must  be 
secured  through  legislative  enactment.  We  cannot  appeal 
to  the  general  government  because  it  has  delegated  to  each 
state  the  right  to  regulate  its  own  internal  affairs,  and  has 
not  the  power  to  afford  us  relief.  This  Republic,  unlike 
those  of  ancient  times,  is  composed  of  forty-four  semi-inde- 
pendent states.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  ppeal 
to  forty-four  independent  legislative  bodies  and  obtain  their 
act  of  approval  before  the  work  for  which  we  labor  is  ac- 
complished. 
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But  these  are  only  obstacles  that  can  be  overcome 
by  united  and  persistent  effort.  This  effort  should  be 
centered  on  the  one  purpose  to  spread  light  and  infor- 
mation before  the  people  in  all  the  states.  They  are 
the  source  of  power,  and  when  once  enlightened,  will  de- 
mand the  necessary  legislation.  The  best  mode  of  ex- 
tending such  information  is  the  most  profitable  subject 
this  Association  can  consider.  Our  annual  meetings 
are  of  great  interest  to  ourselves  because  the  best 
thougts  of  earnest  men  and  women  are  presented  in 
convincing  language;  but  they  benefit  only  the  few  hun- 
dreds who  are  present,  and  never  reach  the  millions 
who  are  absent.  The  volumes  containing  our  annual 
meetings  are  necessarily  limited  in  number,  and  are  of 
no  benefit  to  the  uninformed  mass  while  they  rest  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  members  who  receive  them.  Ivike 
the  lamp,  they  light  only  the  family  circle  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  few  who  open  their  pages,  while,  like  the 
sun,  they  should  enlighten  the  readers  of  the  entire 
nation.  Enough  words  have  been  spoken  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  this  Association  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  enough  undisputed  facts  and  convincing  arguments 
presented,  had  they  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  the  people 
who  vote,  to  have  made  enthusiastic  prison  reformers  of 
nearly  every  person  now  outside  of  prison  walls. 

But  the  light  which  is  shed  in  these  discussions  is 
measurably  hidden  under  the  bushel,  because  of  the 
poverty  of  our  treasury.  Yet  enough  has  gone  glimmer- 
ing through  the  darkness,  by  the  efforts  of  ardent 
workers  in  a  few  of  the  states,  to  sever  the  links  that 
have  long  bound  the  progressive  present  to  the  dogmatic 
past,  and  reformatories  have  been  added  to  the  prison 
system  with  more  than  gratifying  results. 

The  important  problem  for  us  now  to  solve  is,  how 
to  popularize  prison  reform  by  imparting  to  the  unin- 
formed the  facts  with  which  we  are  familiar.  We  are 
not  engaged  in  furthering  a  political  scheme,  and  hence 
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have  an  empty  treasury;  yet  some  of  the  lawful  means 
used  by  politicians  are  at  our  command.  Unlike  them 
we  have  no  money  to  expend  in  printing  and  circulat- 
ing documents  by  the  million.  We  lack  means  to  com- 
pensate campaign  speakers  whose  silver-tongued  oratory 
annually  awakens  the  echoes  before  congregated  hundreds. 
But  though  denied  the  benefit  of  a  plethoric  purse,  we 
still  have  left  us  the  God-given  right  of  free  speech 
and  a  free  press.  We  cannot  be  denied  the  former,  and 
the  latter  is  easily  within  our  reach.  Words  are  prolific 
fruit  bearers  when  they  are  prompted  by  a  pure  heart 
and  uttered  in  advocacy  of  a  good  cause.  We  can  largely 
increase  public  interest  by  availing  ourselves  of  every 
proper  occasion  to  converse  upon  this  subject  with  the 
uninformed,  whether  they  are  our  neighbors,  strangers 
whom  we  meet  in  our  journeyings,  or  in  the  family 
circle.  Few  are  met  with  who  will  not  listen  to  the 
recital  of  prevailing  wrongs,  and  words  thus  spoken  often 
awaken  an  interest  that  leads  to  reflection  and  ultimate 
conviction.  Thus  the  influence  spreads.  Like  the  peb- 
ble dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  placid  lake,  its  circling 
waves  will  continue  to  widen  until  they  reach  the  re- 
motest shore. 

Prison  reformers  should  open  a  campaign  of  talk  in 
every  community  where  they  reside.  They  should  not 
defer  this  duty  to  others  thought  to  be  more  competent 
to  impart  instruction.  No  earnest  reformer  is  so  barren 
of  ideas,  so  lacking  in  forms  of  expression,  as  not  to 
make  his  influence  felt  in  friendly  chat  with  others. 
They  should  introduce  questions  relating  to  prison  re- 
form in  the  literary  exercises  of  their  schools,  their 
lyceums  for  debate,  and  on  all  proper  occasions  seek  to 
awaken  public  sentiment.  They  should  furnish  partici- 
pants in  these  exercises  with  needful  facts,  authorities, 
and  statistics,  and  by  this  means,  starting  in  a  single 
neighborhood,  the  agitation  will  spread  until  the  great 
public  will  be  moved  to  demand  this  just  reform. 
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Awaken  the  thoughts  of  men  in  this  direction,  interest  our 
noble  women,  who  are  most  efficient  leaders  of  thought  in  all 
commendable  reforms,  and  the  work  is  accomplished^ 
The  laws  in  every  state  are  what  the  people  in  their 
soverign  right  demand. 

The  thought  has  been  suggested  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  epitomize  the  prominent  features  of  our 
reports  and  recommendations,  with  a  view  of  securing 
their  wider  circulation  through  the  press.  This  plan  is 
subject  to  objections  that  may  be  briefly  stated.  The 
employment  of  a  commission  to  perform  this  labor  would 
necessarily  incur  large  expense.  Again,  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  day,  now  so  actively  engaged  in  compet- 
ing for  sensational  news,  might  hesitate  to  grant  us  the 
required  space.  We  cannot  be  heard  through  the  liter- 
ary bureaus,  for  the  matter  they  furnish  is  copyrighted, 
and  that  would  defeat  our  purpose.  But  there  is  still 
another  avenue  to  reach  the  press  which  leads  directly 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  the  threshold  of  every 
active  friend  of  our  cause.  This  is  by  appealing  to  the 
local  press  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Short  articles 
thus  "epitomized"  will  not  be  refused  by  the  local  press> 
if  presented  by  one  who  has  influence  and  standing  in 
his  neighborhood.  A  systematic  effort  in  this  direction 
by  the  members  of  this  Association,  aided  by  their 
friends  in  distant  localities,  will  secure  a  hearing  in 
thousands  of  local  papers  and  widely  spread  the  in- 
formation we  desire  to  place  before  the  people.  We  can 
as  individuals,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  towns 
and  counties  and  reach  the  readers  of  many  of  the 
journals  devoted  to  progressive  thought  which  have  large 
international  circulation.  These  journals  will  open  their 
columns  for  the  presentation  of  our  cause,  and  together 
with  the  local  press,  will  give  us  a  wide  hearing,  with 
good  results.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  individual 
effort.  Instances  are  well  known  in  history  where  a 
single  individual,  endowed  with  courage  and  conscious 
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that  he  was  right,  starting  alone  in  a  good  cause,  has 
succeeded  in  awakening  a  nation  to  wrongs  suffered  by 
unjust  laws  enacted  when  might  and  not  right  ruled  the 
minds  of  men. 

It  is  less  difficult  now  than  in  former  years  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  people.  Rapid  transit  has  brought  distant 
communities  into  neighborly  relations  in  social  and  business 
matters.  Education  that  was  once  limited  to  the  favored  few 
now  enlightens  the  mass  of  mankind  with  its  brightening 
rays  and  broadening  thoughts.  Newspapers,  telegraphs  and 
telephones  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  knowledge  in 
all  departments  of  human  progress.  The  time  is  auspicious 
for  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  first  offenders  by  giving  them  a 
better  opportunity  to  reform.  Organization  to  secure  per- 
sonal rights  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Our  organization  is 
not  to  secure  immunity  from  wrongs  suffered  by  ourselves, 
but,  reaching  beyond  all  personal  grievances,  we  seek  to 
abolish  such  restrictive  enactments  as  block  the  wheels  of 
progress  in  elevating  to  a  higher  moral  plane  the  entire 
human  race.  We  are  in  all  governmental  relations  fast 
emerging  from  the  era  of  common  law  rule.  The  rights 
and  wrongs  of  men  are  now  being  defined  by  statute  law, 
founded  on  intelligence  and  reason  suited  to  this  age, 
rather  than  on  prescriptive  customs,  the  origin  of  which  no 
man  can  trace. 

There  is  another  concluding  suggestion  which  your 
committee  think  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  It  is 
the  great  need  of  either  an  organized  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties or  a  state  organization  auxilliary  to  the  National  Prison 
Association,  in  each  state  of  our  union.  Heretofore  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  through  the  national  organiza- 
tions, aided  in  a  few  states  by  the  local  board  of  state 
charities.  But  two-thirds  of  the  states  have  no  such  local 
board  to  aid  in  the  great  national  work,  and  in  all  such 
states  an  auxilliary  association  is  an  imperative  necessity. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  greater  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  prison  reform  in  those  states  where  public 
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charities  are  under  the  control  of  local  boards.  This  was 
clearly  stated  by  General  Brinkerhoff,  in  his  exhaustive  re- 
port on  prisons,  in  the  national  conference  of  charities  last 
year. 

Ohio,  the  pioneer  in  charitable  organization,  is  a  note- 
worthy example  of  the  benefits  thus  derived.  Through  the 
tireless  exertions  of  her  intelligent  board,  not  only  have 
her  charitable  institutions  been  placed  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  proficiency,  but  reformatory  discipline  and  instruction, 
after  a  persistent  struggle  of  ten  years,  were  made  a  part 
of  her  prison  system.  A  few  other  states  have  accom- 
plished the  same  result  through  similar  auxilliary  aid.  This 
agency  enables  each  state  to  concentrate  its  united  effort 
upon  its  own  legislative  body,  and  in  a  cause  so  just  is 
sure  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Let  us,  then,  take  courage  from  the  progress  already 
made,  and  aid  each  other  in  a  common  effort  to  carry  for- 
ward with  more  rapid  strides  this  commendable  reform. 
And  when,  in  the  order  of  nature,  each  shall  be  called  to 
lay  aside  the  duties  that  have  engaged  our  thoughts  and 
directed  our  energies  with  so  much  pleasure,  we  can  sur- 
render their  performance  to  others  with  the  cheering  re- 
flection that  our  labor  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  reform,  not  retribution,  will  soon  control  the  minds 
of  men. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Captain 
NICHOLSON  : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  Association  be  and 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  offer  to  the  libraries 
of  the  United  States  such  unsold  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  former  years  as  may  be  in  his  hands  at  the  actual  cost 
of  publication. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  was 
made  and  unanimously  adopted  and  for  convenience  is 
printed  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

^  I  \HE    Congress    was    called  to    order   at  9:10  A.  M.,  the 
President   in  the    chair.      Prayer  was   offered  by  Rev. 
ALKX.  N.  CARSON,  D.  D.,  of  Saint  Paul. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Work  of  the  Prison  Physician,  Dr.  D.  N.  RANKIN, 
who  has  for  more  than  thirty  years  held  this  office  in  the 
Western  Penitentiary,  of  Pennsylvania,  ably  presented  the 
report  contained  in  the  two  following  papers: 

TUBERCULOSIS   IN    PRISONS. 

BY   DR.   J.    B.    RANSOM,    CUNTON   PRISON,    N.    Y. 

The  advance  of  medical  science  along  the  lines  of  the 
causation,  propagation  and  nature  of  infectious  disease  to- 
gether with  an  enlightened  and  awakened  public  sentiment, 
has  resulted  in  bringing  most  prominently  to  our  notice 
the  relation  which  tubercular  disease  bears  to  society ; 
in  fact  has  made  it — and  rightly  so — the  great  public 
health-question  of  the  day. 

When  it  is  remembered,  that  this  disease  is  responsi- 
ble for  from  one-seventh  to  two-sevenths  ("Hersch")  of  all 
the  deaths  in  the  world,  and  that  one-half  of  all,  who  live 
to  middle-life,  have  some  form  of  tubercular  infection  ("Har- 
ris"), and  when  it  is  further  remembered,  that  so  large  a 
number  of  deformities  of  the  joints  and  bones  arise  from 
this  cause, — (at  the  surgical  clinic  at  Wurzburg  out  of 
8873  cases,  there  were  1075  (nearly  one-seventh)  that  had 
tubercular  disease  of  the  joints  and  bones) — the  wonder 
grows,  that  more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  causa- 
tion and  nature  of  this  disease  in  the  past,  a  disease, 
which  is  so  large  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  human  suf- 
fering, and  so  largely  responsible  for  the  deformity  and 
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death  of  mankind.  It  is  a  still  greater  wonder,  that  so 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  relation  of  this  disease 
to  prison  population  and  prisonlife.  If  there  is  reason  for 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  outside  public  as  to  the 
fatality  of  the  disease,  how  much  more  reason  for  concern 
on  the  part  of  our  prison  management,  when  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  fact,  that  the  mortality  in  prison  from 
tuberculosis  is  so  much  greater  than  among  the  general 
public. 

And  further  as  I  quote  from  my  annual  report  of  the 
medical  department  of  Cliton  Prison,  Sept.  3Oth,  1893; 
"This  question  of  tubercular  disease,  especially  that  form 
commonly  termed  consumption  is  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment, for  I  know  of  no  greater  enemy  to  the  welfare  of 
a  prison  population  than,  this  disease.  Not  only  does  it 
affect  the  health  of  the  prisoner,  through  its  enervating 
and  incapacitating  effects,  but  it  extends  its  evil  influence 
to  every  department  and  function  of  prison  life.  It  offers 
hindrances  to  the  prosecution  of  prison  industries,  interferes 
with  the  discipline  and  in  many  ways  affects  the  prison 
showing.  This  evil  does  not  end  here,  for  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  criminal  existence  is  permeated  with  this  malady, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  potent  factor  in  the  production 
of  crime  and  continuance  in  criminal  life.  An  examina- 
tion of  prison  mortality  statistics  of  this  state,  computed 
upon  my  estimate,  would  show,  that  the  percentage  of 
death  from  tubercular  disease,  prior  to  1880,  was  less  than 
forty  per  cent,  while  since  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased 
until  1892,  when  it  reached  a  percentage  of  over  eighty.  These 
figures  emphatically  demand  attention  to  the  causes  which 
they  represent,  and  should  incite  to  an  active  employment 
of  all  possible  means  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  propa- 
gation of  so  formidable  a  disease." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  prison  are  from  tubercular  disease  as  may 
be  readily  seen  by  examination  of  the  published  mortality 
statistics  of  prisons.  Doctor  Ball  in  his  admirable  report 
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of  the  medical  department  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  shows,  that  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  from  disease  in  that  institution  during  the 
year  1893  were  from  tuberculosis  pulmonalis;  Doctor  Her- 
man M.  Biggs,  in  his  article  published  in  February  last, 
states  that  the  general  mortality  throughout  the  world 
varies  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent. 

I  believe  these  statistics  to  show  a  considerable  less 
mortality  from  this  cause  than  really  exists  by  reason  of 
the  imperfect  reports  obtainable.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  the  custom  with  most  prison  physicians  to  re- 
port only  those  cases  having  died  from  its  pulmonary  or 
more  pronounced  manifestation,  and  deaths  from  its  more 
insidious  associations  with  other  diseases  such  as  meningitis, 
peritonitis,  scrofula,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  especially 
the  diseases  of  the  joints  and  bones  have  not  been  set 
down  as  caused  by  this  disease.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
that  a  much  larger  percentage  die  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  tuberculosis  than  is  supposed. 

First.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  in  this  regard  do  not  arise  so  much  from 
the  especial  management  of  prisons  as  from  the  material 
from  which  our  prison  populations  are  made  up,  the  gen- 
eral prison  system  itself,  and  the  conditions  which  have 
come  to  be  a  part  of  that  system.  The  class  of  people 
from  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  our  criminals 
come,  and  their  ages,  modify  their  relations  to  disease,  and 
especially  to  that  form  now  under  consideration.  Coming 
as  they  largely  do  from  the  crowded  portions  of  our  great 
cities,  weakened  by  inherited  disease  and  subjected  from 
infancy  to  the  baleful  influences  of  filthy  surroundings,  in- 
sufficient and  impure  food,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  a  make-shift  life,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  development  of  this  type  of  disease  are 
met,  and  thus  a  very  large  percentage  is  infected  before 
coming  to  prison. 

There  is   also  a  decided    relation    between   this    disease 
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and  crime,  due  to  its  effect  upon  the  brain,  producing,  as 
it  often  does,  mental  disorders  and  by  its  incapacitating 
effects  unfitting  the  unfortunate  possessor  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  everyday  existence. 

The  average  age  at  which  criminal  commitments  are 
made  is  less  than  thirty  years,  ranging  somewhere  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  which  is  the  time  of  life  at  which 
death  from  tuberculosis  reaches  its  highest  point,  it  being 
estimated  by  various  authorities  that  fully  one-third  of  all 
deaths  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  years  have 
been  caused  by  tubercular  disease  in  outside  communities. 
Dr.  Biggs  also  states  that  about  this  period  of  life  the 
mortality  in  prison  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
general  population. 

Second.  The  present  prison  system  is  well  calculated 
to  promote  disease  by  the  congregating  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  in  close  contact  with  each  other  in  a  mixed  and 
indiscriminate  manner,  without  grade,  without  health  dis- 
tinction. The  infected  and  the  sound  are  practically 
brought  under  the  same  discipline,  eat  the  same  food,  are 
clothed  with  the  same  material,  work  in  the  same  shops, 
regardless  of  consequences,  and  are  locked  under  the  same 
roof,  thus  offering  a  most  prolific  opportunity  for  the  prop- 
agation of  this  disease.  The  infectiousness  of  this  disease 
is  too  well  understood  to  require  particularizing  here,  and  it 
only  remains  to  consider  how  infection  may  occur  and  the 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  such  infection.  If 
we  take  for  illustration  an  ordinary  prison  hall  in  which 
are  confined  500  inmates,  twenty  per  cent,  of  whom  are  suffer- 
ing from  tubercular  disease,  locked  in  cells  impossible  to 
effectually  ventilate,  many  of  the  confined  filthy  in  their 
habits,  usually  expectorating  at  random,  this  sputa  when 
dry  rising  in  the  form  of  dust  from  sweeping,  taken  with 
the  lowered  vitality  and  lessened  resistance  of  the  constitu- 
tion through  the  want  of  proper  exercise,  variety  of  food, 
evil  habits  and  mental  depression  consequent  upon  crime, 
and  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  the  air  of  that  room 
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becomes  rapidly  vitiated  and  filled  with  innumerable  dis- 
ease germs,  especially  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  which  are 
readily  drawn  into  the  lungs  at  every  inspiration  of  every 
individual,  healthy  or  unhealthy. 

Third.     The  method  of  punishment  by  the  use  of  the 
dark  cell  and  restricted  diet,  are  potent  factors,  in    support 
of  which  I  quote  from  a  paper,  prepared  by  myself  for  the 
Prison   Association  of  the  State  of  New  York  last    winter: 
"It  cannot  be  intelligently  set  down  as  a  merely  co-incident 
fact,  or  as  a  matter  of  chance,  that  with  the  more  general 
use  and  dependence  upon  the  dungeon  or  dark  cell  form  of 
punishment — as  the  extreme  of  punishment — the  death  rate 
of  our    prisons   should  have  so  markedly  increased,  or  that 
the  prison  mortality  statistics  of  this  state  should  show  that 
the    increase  of  death    from   tubercular    disease,  in   a    little 
over  a  decade  has  from  less  than  forty  per  cent,  reached  the 
alarming  figure  of    eighty  per    cent.      The  increase  has  too 
steadily  kept  pace  with  the  increased  use  of  the   dark  cell, 
and  it  appears  too  constantly  in  connection  to  deceive  even 
the    careless    observer   of   prison  affairs  as  to  the  close  rela- 
tion   which  the  one  holds  to  the  other.     It  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  with  the  improved   methods   of  living 
outside  prisons,  especially  the  improved  sanitary   conditions  , 
under  which  the  class  from  which  comes  the  larger  part  of 
our  criminals  are  able  to  live,  would   tend  to  lessen   rather 
than  to  increase  the  mortality  from  a  disease  so  directly  de- 
pendent   upon    improper    health    conditions.      Undoubtedly 
this  is  so,  and  we  can  constantly   look  to  the   cause   above 
mentioned  as  an  especial  cause  for  this  marked   increase  of 
consumption    among    our    prison    population,   when   almost 
every  other  condition  has  greatly  improved,  looking  to  the 
prevention    of  this    disease.     The    cause   and    effect   is  very 
easily  established  when  the  subject  is  fairly  considered." 

There  are  many  other  incidental  causes  which  might 
be  enumerated,  but  the  ones  mentioned  are  the  most  im- 
portant and  carry  with  them  an  overwhelming  condemna- 
tion of  our  present  methods  in  the  protection  of  our  prison 
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population  from  the  infection  of  the  unsound  prisoner;  or  the 
proper  care  of  the  already  infected.  My  experience  has 
lead  me  to  believe,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  this  malady  under  our  present  system,  as  for  in- 
stance; a  year  prior  to  my  taking  charge  of  the  medical 
department  of  Clinton  Prison,  the  mortality  rate  of  that  in- 
stitution was  upon  the  daily  average  3.41  per  cent,  from 
all  causes,  while  for  the  year,  closing  Sept.  3Oth.  1893,  it 
was  only  0.87  per  cent,  showing  a  marked  decrease,  at  the 
same  time  there  was  an  increased  mortality  from  tubercular 
disease,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  put 
forth  and  which  have  proved  so  efficient  in  lowering  the 
death  rate  from  all  other  diseases.  The  mortality  from  this 
disease  was  numerically  small,  but  as  a  percentage  large. 
In  my  own  experience  I  am  satisfied,  that  more  efficient 
and  radical  means  must  be  adopted  if  we  are  to  check  the 
inroads  the  disease  is  making  upon  our  prison  popu- 
lations. Aside  from  thorough  cleanliness  and  the  keeping 
moist  and  disinfected  all  expectorated  matter,  there  are  two 
essential  means,  by  which  infections  be  more  or  less  pre- 
vented. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  construction  of  more    suitable 
prison  buildings,  with  larger  cells  and  above  all  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  ventilation  attainable.     These  means  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  this  disease,  can  only   be  efficient 
by  the  introduction  of  the    second    and    greatest    means    of 
protection:     "The  isolation  or  separation  from  the  body  proper 
of  all  infected  individuals,  made  possible  by  the  construction 
of  proper  buildings  at  a  distance   from    the    prison    proper, 
provided  with  large  cells,    lighted,    ventilated    and    warmed 
in  a  manner,  calculated  to  secure  to  those  confined  therein 
proper  care."     The  isolated  should  be  fed,  clothed,    worked 
and  exercised  by  themselves  and  not  allowed  to    communi- 
cate with  the  main  population.     If  it  should  be    held    that 
such  isolation  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  those    isolated, 
it  should  be  remembered  that    there  is  usually    a  sufficient 
number    in    almost    any    prison  population    to    constitute  a 
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small  community  by  itself,  and,  that  the  advantages  for 
care,  exercise  and  treatment  would  far  outweigh  any 
imaginary  or  sentimental  objection  to  this  form  of  isola- 
tion. The  institution  of  such  a  system  of  isolation  could 
but  result — if  not  in  the  extinction  of  the  disease — at  least 
in  gaining  a  commensurate  control  over  it.  If  our  prison 
system  is  responsible  in  any  degree  for  the  production  and 
spread  of  tubercular  disease,  it  should  be  held  responsible 
by  the  public,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  close  upon 
us  when  such  will  be  the  case. 

It  is  fully  time  to  act  in  this  matter,  for  the  control 
of  this  disease  is  manifestly  of  greater  importance  to  the 
community  at  large  than  even  that  of  an  epidemic  of 
cholera,  for  where  cholera  kills  its  thousands,  tuberculosis 
kills  its  ten-thousands.  It  is  to  this  insidiously  infectious 
disease,  that  much  of  suffering,  misery  and  loss  of  life  is 
due,  and  an  awakened  public  sentiment  is  fast  coming  to 
a  lively  recognition  of  this  fact ;  and  any  system  of  confine- 
ment or  form  of  punishment,  which  tends  to  produce  this 
disease  or  further  its  development,  cannot  long  stand  be- 
fore the  public  demand.  It  should  be  far  better  to  kill  a 
man  at  one  blow,  than  to  make  a  consumptive  of  him, 
for  he  must  evetually  die  after  much  suffering,  and  there- 
by has  been  inflicted  upon  a  large  number  of  people — it 
may  be — a  dire  calamity. 

It  especially  behooves  us  interested  as  we  are  in 
prison  reform  to  spare  no  effort  and  to  lose  no  time  in 
applying  ourselves  to  the  work  of  eradicating  this  disease 
in  our  prisons, — a  work  so  essential  to  the  weal  of  human- 
ity and  the  public  good. 
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BY  DR.  M.  V.  BALL,  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

The  great  plagues  which  in  former  years  so  disas- 
trously affected  our  prisons,  typhus  and  scurvy,  are,  thanks 
to  our  increased  knowledge,  now  110  Iqnger  dreaded — are, 
in  fact,  hardly  known  except  historically  to  the  majority 
of  medical  men  today.  They  have  been  effectually  wiped 
out  of  existence. 

But  while  the  death  rate  in  prisons  has  fallen  consider- 
ably, owing  to  the  better  hygiene  in  vogue,  one  disease  still 
baffles  us  and  causes  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  the 
deaths  occurring  in  our  penal  institutions.  I  speak  of  what 
is  popularly  known  as  consumption,  and  which  physicians 
are  now  in  the  habit  of  calling  tuberculosis,  pulmonalis  or 
tubercle  of  the  lung. 

Dr.  Robert  Koch,  of  Germany,  in  1882,  discovered  a 
small  plant  organism  accompanying  this  disease,  and  by  a 
series  of  thorough  investigations  he  established  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  germ  and  consumption  and  considered 
it  as  the  causative  agent.  This  germ  was  called  by  him 
the  bacillus  tuberculosis  or  rod-shaped  germ  of  tubercle. 
He  was  able  to  grow  it  artificially,  and  by  experiment  on 
lower  animals  produce  tuberculosis  in  them.  It  is  always 
present  in  this  disease,  and  it  is  generally  held  to-day  that 
without  this  germ  there  can  be  no  tuberculosis.  The  dis- 
ease has  been  declared  infectious,  that  is  communicable  from 
person  to  person. 

Just  as  animals  can  be  inoculated  with  the  disease  by 
experiment  so  it  is  claimed  that  human  beings  can  con- 
tract tuberculosis  by  suffering  the  germs  to  enter  their 
body,  just  as  they  catch  pneumonia,  as  they  contract  ty- 
phoid fever  and  cholera,  and  the  germ  can  find  entrance 
through  the  inspired  air,  through  food  and  through  wounds. 

Formerly,  consumption  was  considered  hereditary;  the 
concensus  of  opinion  today  seems  to  be  against  this  idea 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  considering  the  disease  hered- 
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itary  because  a  patient's  aunts  or  parents  died  of  the 
trouble  than  it  would  be  to  call  measles  hereditary  because 
our  fathers,  uncles,  aunts,  brothers,  etc.,  all  had  them. 
There  is  110  authentic  case  on  record  of  a  child  coining 
into  the  world  consumptive. 

The  inhabitants  of  Colorado,  mostly  consumptives  who 
have  settled  there  for  their  health,  have  given  birth  and 
reared  a  sturdy,  strong  set  of  individuals. 

Consumption  is  a  wide  spread  disease  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  a  person  suffering  with  the  malady  should 
have  relatives  likewise  afflicted,  while  hundreds  of  healthy 
persons  may  have  the  same  sort  of  ancestry. 

Boards  of  Health  are  beginning  to  take  notice  of  the 
infectious  nature  of  tuberculosis.  However  the  fact  does  re- 
main that  the  children  of  consumptives  are  liable  to  die  of 
the  disease,  how  to  explain  this. 

If  a  young  child  takes  at  its  consumptive  mother's 
breast  the  nourishment  it  requires,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger;  the  germs  of  the  disease  may  be  pres- 
ent in  the  mother's  milk  and  thus  find  their  way  into 
the  tender  infant's  body;  or  if  the  mother  and  father 
are  uncleanly  and  cough  and  expectorate  on  the  carpet 
floor,  the  sputum  containing  myriads  of  bacilli  dries 
and  the  young  infant  inhales  the  product  at  the  next 
sleeping,  or  perchance  the  fond  mother  kisses  and 
fondles  her  child  between  the  coughing  spells  and  thus 
communicates  the  malady. 

What  numberless  chances  for  the  infection  to  spread 
to  other  members,  in  the  case  I  witnessed  last  month,  a 
man  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  obliged  to  live  in 
one  room  writh  his  wife  and  four  children  and  use  one  bed 
(the  only  one  they  had)  for  their  couch. 

Consumption  as  a  rule  is  a  lingering  disease :  we  are 
not  sure  how  long  the  germs  may  remain  latent  in  the 
body.  But  all  facts  go  to  show  that  it  may  become  en- 
cysted and  only  light  up  after  some  depression  in  vitality, 
some  lowered  resistance. 
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Scrofula,  for  instance,  is  only  another  form  of  tubercu- 
losis; it  is  a  glandular  tuberculosis.  Many  persons  have 
suffered  from  scrofula  in  their  youth,  and  grown  up  appar- 
ently cured,  but  after  being  placed  in  some  changed  condi- 
tion, confined  to  the  house  or  in  prison,  the  glandular 
swellings  re-develop,  showing  that  the  germ  of  the  disease 
was  not  dead  but  only  sleeping. 

When  we  take  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  can 
give  some  explanation  of  the  greater  frequency  of  consump- 
tion in  prisons.  As  we  have  said  before,  consumption 
causes  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in 
prison. 

In  Auburn,  Clinton  and  Sing  Sing  (all  New  York 
prisons)  the  proportion  is  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  per 

cent. 

In  Joliet  it  is  fifty-five  per  cent. ;  Tennessee  fifty-five 
per  cent. ;  California  (San  Quenten)  seventy  per  cent. ; 
Maryland  forty-five  per  cent. ;  West  Virginia  fifty  per 
cent.  In  the  Southern  prisons  the  ratio  per  thousand  of 
the  population  is  still  greater. 

Though  owing  to  the  lease  systems  many  deaths  are 
improperly  recorded  and  reliable  statistics  are  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Thus  Georgia  returns  out  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
deaths  only  twenty-five  from  consumption.  Texas  out  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  death  only  twenty  from  con- 
sumption. While  Tennessee  shows  sixteen  out  of  twenty- 
nine.  South  Carolina  seventeen  out  of  sixty-nine  and 
Kentucky  seventeen  out  of  forty-eight. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  mortality  in  our  prisons  is 
largely  due  to  consumption. 

A  second  point  is  that  colored  prisoners  die  more  often 
of  this  disease  than  the  white.  Out  of  one  thousand 
white  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  seven  and  six- 
tenths  will  die  annually  of  consumption,  while  out  of  one 
thousand  colored  or  negroes  thirty  will  succumb. 
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This  ratio  holds  in  other  prisons  so  that  as  a  generali- 
zation we  can  say  the  death  rate  among  colored  people  is 
from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  among  the  white 
and  this  increased  mortality  is  chiefly  due  to  consumption 
from  which  disease  four  times  as  many  colored  persons  die 
as  white. 

When  we  examine  the  death  rate  of  adults  outside  of 
prisons  we  find  the  following  facts: 

First.  That  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  -of  the 
deaths  among  adults  is  from  consumption;  and  second  that 
among  the  negro  adults  the  death  rate  from  this  disease  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  among  the  white. 

Here  we  must  note  a  fact  too  often  overlooked,  that 
the  mulatto  is  half  white  and  in  tracing  the  death  rate 
they  ought  not  to  be  considered  with  the  negroes  any  more 
than  with  the  whites. 

Unfortunately  my  statistics  have  not  yet  taken  this 
into  account,  but  I  mean  to  henceforth  consider  the  mu- 
latto in  a  class  by  himself. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  exceptional  in  the  fact 
that  negroes  die  more  readily  under  confinement  than 
whites,  they  likewise  die  more  readily  outside  of  prison 
than  white.  Convicts,  white  or  black,  are  as  a  rule  the 
poorer  classes,  they  come  from  surroundings  of  the  worst 
kind  where  proper  sanitation  is  unknown.  They  likewise, 
through  debauch,  neglect  and  intemperance,  have  exposed 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  infection. 

Though  we  have  no  statistics  which  properly  take  this 
into  account,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  amongst  the 
class  from  which  the  majority  of  our  convicts  come  the 
death  rate  from  consumption  outside  of  prison  is  almost  as 
great  as  that  inside.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  mor- 
tality rate  in  the  "slums"  is  two  and  three  times  as  high  as 
in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

And  if  our  statistics  would  consider  social  distinctions? 
the  death  rate  among  the  poor  would  be  found  double  and 
triple  that  among  the  rich,  and  among  the  degenerated 
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and  debauched  poor  from    whom    our    convicts    are    drawn 
probably  much  higher  than  in  our  worst  prisons. 

Thus  I  hold  consumption  is  usually  present,  before  ad- 
mission, in  the  convict  who  dies  of  this  disease  in  prison. 
I  have  found  the  disease  well  marked  in  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  six  hundred  convicts  received  into  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  last  year,  while  a  great  many  others 
showed  tendencies,  having  been  exposed  to  the  infection 
in  their  own  homes  and  more  than  likely  carrying  within 
them  the  germs  of  the  disease,  latent. 

Another  fact  which  strongly  bears  out  my  statement  is 
that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  consumption  occurring 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  during  the  last  five  years  have 
been  convicts  sentenced  for  crimes  against  the  person;  this 
class  of  criminals  form  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole; 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  from  consumption  were 
persons  convicted  of  homicides ;  this  class  furnishes  nine 
per  cent,  of  our  population. 

It  is  well  known  to  physicians  that  persons  suffering 
from  consumption  are  apt  to  go  insane;  that  they  are,  on 
account  of  their  disease,  peevish,  quarrelsome,  irritable,  and 
often  afflicted  with  delusions  of  persecution.  If  they  have 
kind  friends  wrho  care  for  them  and  who  look  after  all 
their  wants,  they  remain  peaceable  and  die  quietly  at  home 
or  in  a  hospital;  but  if  they  belong  to  the  poorer  classes 
they  are  neglected,  often  take  to  drink,  get  into  quarrels 
with  their  acquaintances,  and  so  come  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  and  end  their  days  in  prison. 

If  carefully  examined,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  crimes  against  persons  are  due  primarily  to  a  phthisical 
insanity  for  which  the  prisoner  is  as  little  responsible  as 
the  typhoid  deliriant  who  in  his  delirium  injures  himself  or 
another.  Suicide  is  likewise  common  in  this  class. 

The  brain  is  easily  affected  by  tubercle  bacillus.  The 
membranes  of  the  brain  in  those  dying  from  lung  con- 
sumption are  often  the  seat  of  a  secondary  inflammation; 
tubercular  abscesses  are  liable  to  occur.  All  this  clearlv 
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points  to  the  close  relationship  between  this  disease  and 
the  crime,  and  our  mortuary  statistics  bear  us  out.  It  also 
establishes  what  we  tried  to  show,  that  much  of  the  con- 
sumption seen  in  prisons  is  brought  in  from  without  and 
existed  in  the  convict  prior  to  his  admission.  .  But  this  is 
no  excuse  for  not  taking  precautions  against  the  infection, 
for,  undoubtedly,  overcrowding-  increases  the  mortality  and 
especially  increases  the  danger  from  consumption. 

It  is  due  largely  to  overcrowding  and  poor  sanitation 
that  the  greater  death  rate  exists  among  the  negroes  and 
the  negro  children  in  our  cities.  In  those  resisting  the 
early  dangers  the  seed  of  tuberculosis  is  sown,  and  where 
in  later  life  '  they  are  exposed  to  acute  diseases  or  to 
depressed  conditions,  the  early  disease  breaks  out  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  death  readily  occurs. 

Thus  we  see  an  early  scrofula  returning  after  a  few 
months  in  prison.  (In  the  greater  number  of  cases  under 
my  care  a  history  of  previous  scrofula  was  obtainable.) 

If  outside  of  prison  bad  sanitation  causes  an  increased 
mortality  rate,  surely  it  will  do  so  much  sooner  in  prison, 
and  we  find  that  the  prison  reports  bear  this  out.  Sing 
Sing  and  Auburn,  being  very  much  crowded,  show  a 
greatly  increased  death  rate.  Maryland,  crowding  its  ne- 
gro prisoners,  shows  an  increased  death  rate  among  them, 
while  the  whites  not  crowded  show  no  change.  But  the 
prison  may  be  crowded,  and  if  proper  sanitary  care  is  taken 
no  increased  mortality  results. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greater  number  of  deaths 
occur  within  the  first  year  of  confinement.  The  sudden 
change  in  habits  may  account  for  this.  Consumptives  who 
have  lived  through  the  first  year  often,  under  proper  treat- 
ment, pick  up  flesh  and  do  well.  It  is  very  essential  that 
the  man  with  a  history  of  consumption  in  his  family,  with 
a  narrow  chest,  tall  build  (the  consumptive  physique,  we 
might  say),  should  be  watched  from  the  start,  and  the  first 
sign  of  disease  attended  to;  likewise  the  cranky,  quiet 
man,  especially  if  he  be  a  negro. 
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Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  because  a  higher 
death  rate  from  consumption  occurs  in  prisons  the  prison 
may  not  necessarily  be  at  fault;  for  our  prison  statistics 
can  only  be  compared  with  statistics  gathered  in  the  same 
class,  socially,  outside,  i.  e.,  the  poor  and  low  element. 

Second.  That  in  many  cases,  probably  in  most,  the 
disease  existed  before  conviction,  and  in  quite  a  number  of 
instances  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  breach  of  peace  or 
crime. 

Third.  That  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  negro,  not 
necessarily  because  he  is  a  negro,  but  because  the  negro 
occupies  a  relatively  low  social  position,  lives  in  the  poor- 
est quarter  of  the  city  or  town,  and  has  not  -been  educated 
in  sanitary  and  hygienic  ways,  and  that  the  whites  who 
occupy  the  same  level  have  probably  the  same  mortality. 

Fourth.  Mulattoes  who  die  in  prison  are  often  as 
much  white  as  black,  and  they  should  not  be  figured  in 
with  the  negro,  but  rather  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Fifth.  Overcrowding,  with  bad  sanitation,  will  increase 
the  death  rate  in  prison  as  surely  as  it  does  outside,  and 
if  those  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis  are  allowed  to  mingle 
freely  with  healthy  prisoners  and  allowed  to  be  uncleanly 
in  their  habits,  the  death  rate  from  this  disease  will  in- 
crease and  many  healthy  prisoners  will  become  infected. 

Overcrowding  of  itself  alone  will  not  cause  the  disease, 
but  overcrowding  with  those  who  already  have  consumption 
is  very  dangerous. 

The  following  practical  suggestions  are  hereby  tendered  : 

An  examination  by  the  medical  officer  of  all  prisoners 
on  entrance. 

The  separation  as  soon  as  possible  of  those  who  are 
markedly  consumptive  in  wards  or  cells  by  themselves,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  these  cells.  Strict  insistence  on  the  use  of  water-filled 
spit  cups  or  cuspadores,  so  that  no  one  will  spit  on  the 
floor,  and  the  sputum  will  be  prevented  from  drying.  The 
immediate  and  thorough  disinfection  of  the  cells  in  which 
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consumptives  have  been  before  they  are  allowed  to  be 
used  by  others. 

And  to  further  the  study  of  this  disease,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  all  prison  physicians  be  asked  to  bear  in  mind 
the  annexed  form  when  making  out  their  yearly  statistics, 
and,  if  possible,  answer  the  questions  therein. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  prison  reports,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  collect  from .  any  number  the  same 
information. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  uniformity  in  medical 
statistics  be  obtained,  and  I  suggest  that  your  Committee 
on  the  Work  of  the  Prison  Physician  make  this  their  duty 
during  the  coining  year. 

MORTALITY   TABLE. 


Age. 

Color. 

Crime 

Time 
Served. 

Condition 
on    En- 
trance. 

Nation- 
ality. 

1 

Occupa- 
tion. 

No.  of 
convic- 
tions. 

Dis- 
ease. 

SUMMARY. 


Average  daily  population,  White, 

Black, 
Mixed. 


Number  of  deaths,  White, 
Black, 
Mixed, 

NOTE. — The  death  rate  should  be  computed  on  the  daily  average  popula- 
tion, not  on  the  total  population.  Secondly,  the  pure  negro  death  rate  should 
be  separate  from  the  mulatto  or  mixed.  The  number  of  deaths  from  Phthisis 
can  be  readily  calculated  from  the  above  figures. 
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BY   W.    M.    F.    BOUND,    NEW   YORK. 

Under  our  existing  social  conditions,  and  the   state    of 
our  prisons,  there  is  plainly  a  problem  involved  in  the  care 
of  discharged  convicts.     So  long  as  there  is  a  vestige   of  a 
system    left,    that    sends    men    out    into  the  world,  most  of 
them  unfitted  to  earn  a  livlihood,  and  all    of   them    handi- 
capped by  their  reputation    as    criminals,    there    will    be    a 
special  criminal  class  in  society,  requiring  special  attention, 
both  as  a  measure  of  protection  and  a    measure    of   philan- 
thropy. 

In  order  to  get  the  highest  wisdom  on  the  problem 
involved  by  the  existence  of  this  class,  your  committee  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  questions  to  experts  throughout  the 
country.  These  questions  with  the  replies  are  given  here- 
after, and  from  them  there  would  appear  to  be  a  pretty 
general  confirmation  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  your 
Committee  in  its  report  made  to  the  Cincinnati  Prison 
Congress  of  1890.  From  this  report  we  venture  to  make 
a  few  extracts.  They  will  stand  also  as  the  expression  of 
the  opinion  and  policy  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York.  The  extracts  are  given  without  arrangement,  other 
than  their  order  in  the  report  referred  to,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  problem  of  the  discharged  prisoner  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  that  confronts  the  social  scientist  of  today. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  such  uncertain  status,  both  in  his  rela- 
tions to  the  state  and  his  relations  to  society  at  large,  that 
we  do  not  know  where  to  place  him  nor  what  to  do  with 
him." 

"It  is  even  not  quite  certain  that  he  is  a  criminal.  There 
has  never  yet  been  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  word 
crime,  upon  which  penologists  all  the  world  over  could 
agree.  The  word  criminal  is  held  by  some  to  mean  a 
man  who  has  been  convicted  of  crime  and  served  a  term 
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in  prison,  while  it  is  applied  by  others  only  to  those  who 
have  deliberately  chosen  to  prey  upon  the  public  in  un- 
lawful ways,  following  criminal  pursuits  as  a  deliberately 
chosen  profession." 

The  questions  present  themselves: — First,.  "  Shall  we 
help  them  at  all?" 

Second.     "If  we  are  to  help  them,  how?" 

"L,et  us  address  ourselves  to  the  first  question.  Here 
is  a  group  of  people  who  claim,  or  for  whom  are  claimed 
exceptional  conditions  of  life  that  call  for  exceptional  con- 
sideration. Upon  what  is  this  claim  based?  Upon  the 
fact  of  having  committed  an  offense  against  society,  or 
of  having  been  withdrawn  from  society  and  having  been 
restored  under  such  conditions  that  they  are  under  an 
unfair  advantage  in  the  battle  of  life?  This  is  precisely 
the  basis  of  their  claim  on  the  bounty  of  the  state.  In 
some  states  it  is  recognized  in  the  appointment  of  an 
agent  to  counsel  and  to  help  these  men,  and  of  an  appro- 
priation of  money  for  their  use.  To  get  at  the  matter 
squarely,  let  me  lay  down  a  few  simple  propositions: 

If  the  state  directly  attempts  to  help  discharged  con- 
victs, 

First,  a  privileged  class  is  created :  its  privileges  consist 
of:  (a)  Special  succor  in  the  way  of  money,  (b)  Places  to 
work  are  found,  (c)  Transportation  to  favorable  localities 
is  furnished,  (d)  Rents  are  paid,  (e)  Suits  of  clothing  are 
provided. 

Second,  the  only  way  of  entering  the  privileged  classes 
is  by  preying  upon  society  and  doing  violence  to  its 
social  condition. 

Third,  a  man  who  has  served  his  term  in  prison  and 
been  released  in  accordance  with  law,  tinder  the  law  of 
some  states,  takes  a  position  somewhat  analagous  to  the 
unnaturalized  emigrant.  The  law  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  him  except  to  protect  him  as  it  protects  other 
dwellers  in  the  commonwealth. 
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Fourth.  By  giving  him  direct  aid  when  he  comes  out  of 
prison,  the  state  implies  that  it  has  done  a  wrong  while  in 
prison,  and  wishes  to  right  it  now  by  special  favors,  or 
that  it  graduates  its  prisoners  to  be  paupers  and  not  citi- 
zens. At  all  events  the  man  is  helpless,  and  the  state  helps 
him  in  a  cumbrous,  makeshifty,  demoralizing,  helpless  kind 
of  a  way ;  buys  him  off  from  growling,  and  postpones  by  the 
too  pitiful  dole,  the  day  when  he  again  becomes  a  menace 
to  society;  helps  him  in  some  cases  by  an  agent  provided 
by  the  state  to  do  no  other  work. 

Now,  if  the  state  is  to  help  men  who  find  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  battle  of  life,  why,  will  you  tell 
me,  does  it  begin  with  those  who  have  been,  and  are,  the 
most  troublesome  to  the  state?  The  wounded  workman 
who  has  been  retired  from  activity  during  two  years  finds 
his  place  closed  to  him,  his  family  in  want,  and  starvation 
at  his  door.  He  has  used  up  all  his  savings,  and  he  goes 
forth  in  his  honest,  manly  way  to  find  work.  He  must 
pay  a  fee  at  the  intelligence  office,  and  must  starve  in  his 
threadbare  garments  if  he  does  not  find  work.  But  for  the 
cunning  rogue  just  out  of  prison,  an  employment  agent  is 
provided  and  temporary  assistance  given,  while  in  a  com- 
fortable suit  of  clothes,  also  provided  by  the  state,  he  sits 
down  and  awaits  the  coming  of  the  job  that  very  likely  he 
won't  take  when  it  does  come  to  him.  Surely  there  is  no 
equity  in  this. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  some  measure  of  reason  in 
the  state  helping  discharged  prisoners,  because  every  help- 
less discharged  prisoner  is  a  reflection  upon  the  inefficiency 
of  the  penal  methods  and  confinement,  a  failure  to  be 
shown  up  as  speedily  as  possible,  because  every  desperate 
and  wronged  man  is  a  menace  to  society  the  danger  of 
whose  presence  cannot  be  overlooked  without  disaster.  The 
state  has  a  right  in  polity  to  establish  an  employment 
bureau  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  the  right  to  buy  its 
safety  by  petty  bribes  to  them,  but  it  is  a  right  not  estab- 
lished in  equity.  We  are  with  the  best  labor  reformers 
who  protest  against  its  continuance." 
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"If  state  aid  is  not  advisable  for  discharged  prisoners 
is  it  right  for  any  aid  to  be  given  them,  and  by  whom 
and  in  what  way?  Here  a  complex  and  potent  factor  of 
our  civilization,  a  Christian  philanthropy,  a  humanitarianism 
born  of  God,  comes  in  with  its  answer  of  succor,  with  a 
straightening  up  of  the  bruised  reed  and  a  kindling  of  the 
smoking  flax  into  a  new  flame  of  hope.  The  state,  as  a 
state,  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  prisoner  when  he  is  dis- 
charged. The  state,  as  a  state,  has  no  religion,  no  bowels 
of  mercy ;  cannot  feel  pity  ;  cannot  rejoice  with  them  that 
rejoice  nor  weep  with  them  that  weep ;  but  wherever  there 
is  a  man  downtrodden,  suffering  from  injustice,  crushed  by 
the  force  of  society  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  his 
own  weakness,  there  the  uplifting  forces  of  religion  and  the 
love  that  is  manifested  by  individuals  for  individuals  should 
come  into  play,  and  in  these  forces  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  save  every  man,  and  discharged  prisoners  come 
within  this  circle  upon  the  Christian  philanthropy  of  to- 
day. If  Christian  society — that  is,  a  society  made  up  in  its 
majority  of  professing  Christians — has  failed  in  its  duty  to 
put  every  appliance  for  lifting  the  man  to  the  plane  of 
self-helpfulness  it  must  be  doubly  earnest  in  putting  into 
the  man's  life,  on  his  release,  that  hope  that  has  by  con- 
tributory negligence  been  crushed  out  of  him. 

"A  good  work  for  discharged  prisoners  is  based,  as 
largely  as  possible,  upon  the  following  principles : 

First.  That  every  discharged  prisoner  is,  at  the  out- 
set, through  faults  in  our  penal  system,  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  battle  of  life. 

Second.  That  every  discharged  prisoner,  owing  to  the 
reasonable  prejudices  that  exist  against  crime  and  criminals 
in  society,  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Third.  That  every  man  who  desires  to  earn  an  honest 
living  and  to  reform  from  a  vicious  life,  should  have  a  test 
allowed  him  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  professed  reforma- 
tion. 

Fourth.  That  this  test  can  only  be  afforded  him  by 
special  conditions  created  for  him. 
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Fifth.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  society  to 
create  these  special  conditions. 

Sixth.  That  it  is  desirable  as  soon  as  possible  after 
his  reformation,  that  the  discharged  prisoner  be  merged  into 
the  ordinary  current  of  social  life,  and  lose  as  far  as  pos- 
sible his  special  characteristics  as  a  criminal. 

Seventh.  That  this  only  can  be  done  by  his  going 
actually  to  work  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  labor  and 
taking  upon  himself  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of  life. 

Eighth.  That  anything  that  tends  to  give  to  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  a  special  character  as  a  discharged  pris- 
oner tends  to  debase  him  in  his  own  estimation,  and  keep 
him  at  a  low  level  in  his  social  struggle. 

Ninth.  That  homes,  houses  of  industry,  and  other 
similar  institutions  for  discharged  prisoners  continue  the 
prison  stigma  upon  the  very  class  from  whom  it  is  desir- 
able to  remove  it.  That,  however  under  certain  conditions 
in  larger  cities,  such  homes  are  sometimes  necessary  for 
temporary  shelter,  but  should  not  be  greatly  multiplied. 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  million  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants,  one  such  home  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  or 
seventy-five  men  is  quite  as  much  as  is  required,  and  even 
such  institutions  in  such  proportion  tend  to  the  creation 
and  recognition  of  a  permanent  class  of  undesirable  citizens. 
Under  a  proper  prison  law  properly  enforced  every  man 
coming  out  of  prison  wrould  be  provided  with  the  ability 
or  spurred  to  the  inclination  of  earning  his  own  living  and 
a  place  provided  for  him  to  do  so,  thus  even  temporary 
homes  would  be  done  away  with  altogether. 

Tenth.  That,  whereas  it  is  desirable  for  every  dis- 
charged prisoner  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  release  to 
lose  his  special  character  as  a  discharged  prisoner,  it  is  un- 
desirable and  much  to  be  reprehended  that  any  man 
coming  from  prison  should  publicly  exhibit  himself  as  a 
discharged  prisoner,  or  lecture  or  write  011  his  prison  shame 
as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livlihood." 

The    correspondence    that    has    been    entered    upon   by 
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your  committee  and  which  follows,  requires  no  comment. 
Whatever  else  it  shows,  it  shows  that  under  present  con- 
ditions the  discharged  prisoner  is  really  under  an  unfair 
disadvantage  and  the  question  must  be  decided  as  to 
whether  aid  should  be  given  him  by'  the  state  or  by  or- 
ganized Christian  philanthropy. 

FROM   THE    GENERAL   AGENT  OF  THE  MARYLAND  PRISONERS 

AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Baltimore,  July  7th,  1894. 

Mr.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  Chairman  Committee  ou    Discharged    Prisoners, 
Dear  Sir: 

I  make  the  following  answers  to  your  questions: 

1.  Ought  the  state  to  help  discharged  prisoners  and  how? 

Ans.  The  state  should  help  discharged  prisoners  when  there  are 
no  other  sources  of  help.  It  should  furnish  financial  assistance  to  sup- 
ply immediate  needs,  and  endeavor  to  furnish  employment  by  all  means. 

2.  Should  individuals  help  discharged  prisoners  and  how  ? 

Ans.  Yes.  'if  they  are  friends  of  the  discharged  prisoners  they 
may  give  assistance  and  counsel  better  than  any  one  else ;  if  not,  they 
had  better  assist  through  the  prison  officials  or  a  prisoners  aid  society. 

3.  Should   organized   religious   bodies    help    discharged   prisoners 
and  how? 

Ans.  Certainly,  but  let  it  be  done  through  the  agency  of  those 
who  can  help  wisely  and  effectually. 

4.  What   methods   for  helping   discharged   prisoners  are  in  vogue 
in  your  own  state  ?      Do  you  appprove  of  them  ? 

Ans.  We  have  the  Prisoners  Aid  Association  in  Maryland  and 
we  approve  of  its  work.  Through  its  agents  it  comes  in  personal  touch 
with  criminals  in  prisons ;  gets  acquainted  with  them  ;  touches  their 
moral  and  religious  life  by  spiritual  ministrations,  personal  counsel,  and 
distribution  of  good  literature ;  and  when  prisoners  are  discharged  it 
helps  them  in  the  wisest  and  most  practical  ways.  It  furnishes  tools,  em- 
ployment, sustenance,  garments  or  transportation  as  circustances  require. 
It  discriminates  between  cases  and  will  not  help  those  who  cannot  be 
helped. 

5.  Would     you     approve     an     interstate     alliance     of     voluntary 
societies  for  helping  discharged  prisoners? 

Ans.  Yes,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  aggressive  societies  could  be 
formed. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

LOUIS  F.  ZINKHAM. 
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FROM      CHAIRMAN      MAINE    COUNCIL     COMMITTEE      ON     RE- 
FORM    SCHOOL,     PRISON     AND     INSANE     ASYLUM. 

Council  Chamber,  Augusta,  June  18,  1894. 
HON.     W.     M.     F.     ROUND, 

Chairman  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  of  May  23d,  which  came  into  my  hands  for  reply  a 
few  days  since. 

Your  question  as  to  the  treatment  of  discharged  prisoners  is  a 
broad  one  and  includes  many  complications  which  require  perhaps  more 
detail  than  is  desired  in  order  that  my  conclusions  and  suggestions  here- 
with submitted  may  be  understood. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reform  School,  in  which  I 
have  taken  a  warm  interest,  spending  there  two  or  three  days  or  more 
each  month  ;  also  a  visiting  member  of  the  Committee  on  Insane  Hos- 
pitals and  of  the  Committee  on  State  Prison,  has  caused  me  to  give  the 
matter  of  criminals  much  attention.  I  Have  also  given  mental  diseases 
some  study,  and  am  inclined  to  feel  that  in  many  ways  there  is  a  simi- 
larity which  leads  me  to  suggest,  Is  not  immorality,  crime  and  lawless- 
ness a  disease  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  lewdness'  is  a  disease  pro- 
duced by  abnormal  and  physiological  causes. 

I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  crime  is  a  disease,  that  epilepsy  or 
epileptic  conditions,  or  predisposition,  are  diseases  that  are  the  condition 
of  many  who  commit  crime  or  lewdness.  It  also  develops,  not  infre- 
quently, mental  disorders  causing  insanity  of  different  types,  often  most 
violent.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  boys,  men  and  females  with 
epilepsy  in  a  latent  condition  unknown,  are  susceptible  to  influences  from 
which  normal  conditions  are  free.  The  dull  mind  in  the  boy,  or  more 
often  the  hysterical  condition  in  the  female,  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
disease  that  may,  with  certain  environments,  develop  into  crime.  Upon 
this  basis  criminals  should  be  treated  as  diseased. 

The  usual  treatment  for  all  organic  or  constitutional  diseases  is 
first,  to  build  up  the  general  health. 

Second,  to  eliminate  the  impure  condition. 

Third,  to  surround  with  good  association,  pure  air  and  sanitary 
conditions. 

This  treatment  should  be  given  criminals.  To  do  so  separation  in 
classes  would  be  necessary,  as  in  all  diseases.  A  confirmed  criminal, 
treated  as  a  confirmed  case  of  insanity  ;  if  homicidal,  isolated.  If  crimi- 
nals were  so  treated  the  answer  to  your  question,  "What  should  be  done 
to  aid  discharged  prisoners?"  is  already  given  .  for  a  criminal  would  be 
sent  to  such  a  prison  hospital  as  the  nature  of  his  disease  in  crime  would 
indicate,  there  to  remain  until  cured  and  for  that  reason  discharged,  or 
from  time  to  time  placed  in  a  different  ward,  as  improvement  indicated. 
Incurables  would  continue  permanently  as  insane  do. 
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Upon  their  recovery  and  discharge  is  the  time  when  they  would 
need  the  kind  and  helpful  hand  of  our  charitable  people,  organized  in 
such  a  way  that  should  the  discharged  fall  into  distress  or  need  aid  he 
would  know  where  to  apply,  much  as  fraternal  societies  do. 

Religious  societies  can  do  much  to  aid  them.  In  order  that  the 
state  might  help  prisoners  I  submit  whether  it  would  be  practical  to 
sentence  all  to  the  hospital  (prison),  no  term  named,  and  by  a  proper 
board  of  officers,  who  by  conditions  might  "ticket  of  leave"  or  parole 
prisoners,  and  through  societies  assist  and  encourage  them. 

Short  term  criminals  do  not,  with  us,  take  the  interest  in  employ- 
ment that  long  termers  do.  If  sent  to  prison  to  be  cured,  and  their 
efforts  were  to  be  rewarded  by  confidence  and  parole,  they  might  build 
up  a  moral,  healthful  condition  so  as  to  make  honored  citizens,  by 
eliminating  the  disease. 

Our  reform  school  receives  boys  who  are  committed  during  minor- 
ity. All  start  alike  upon  entrance,  and  have  sixty  merits,  which  are 
added  to  or  taken  from,  as  their  endeavors  may  determine.  They  are 
received  kindly  and  are  at  all  times  so  treated.  Cells  are  abolished  ;  all 
sleep  in  a  dormitory  ;  they  make  their  own  beds,  clothing,  cooking  and 
laundry  work  ;  such  positions  are  conferred  for  merit.  Play,  work  and 
study  are  so  mingled  as  to  keep  them  busy  from  5:30  A.  M.  until  8  P. 
M.  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Our  first  cottage  has  been  in  use  one  year,  and  has  been  a  great 
success.  Thirty  boys,  with  master,  matron  and  teacher,  occupy  it,  eat 
at  a  family  table,  and  marked  improvement  is  quickly  shown  when  one 
is  admitted  to  the  cottage.  When  a  boy  has  been  in  honor  and  grade 
to  warrant  for  two  years,  the  trustees  may  permit  him  to  go  out  on 
ticket  of  leave,  to  be  renewed  every  three  months.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  years  the  trustees  may,  if  his  record  be  good,  i.  <?.,  if  he  has  built 
up  his  moral  health,  discharge  him.  If  a  complete  cure  he  has  an  honor- 
able discharge,  which  is  a  letter  of  credit  to  any  boy. 

Our  school  receives  only  the  boys  whom  parents  and  officials  can 
not  manage,  and  yet  70  to  80  per  cent,  make  good  citizens.  Some  even 
are  municipal  officers,  contractors  aud  master  mechanics.  I  today  have 
two  ticket  of  leave  boys  (known  within  four  years  as  hoodlums,)  in  my 
family.  I  trust  them  in  every  way,  and  have  in  this  way  satisfied  my- 
self that  a  boy  eight  or  tea  years  of  age,  who  has  an  immoral  disease, 
and  is  sent  to  our  school  for  treatment  before  his  diseased  habits  are 
chrystalized,  the  probabilities  are  that  70  per  cent,  of  such  boys  will  be 
discharged  in  six  or  eight  years. 

Older  boys,  where  their  surroundings  have  been  bad,  are  more 
serious  cases,  and  some  are  incurable,  and  these  few  should  go  to  a 
special  hospital  as  incurables  and  be  made  like  any  diseased  person,  as 
well  as  may  be,  but  permanently  confined  to  prevent  their  propagating 
similar  offspring.  They  may  be  colonized,  like  lepers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  how  to  stop  the  breeding  of  crimi- 
nals. Evidently  that  is  a  question  that  needs  attention.  For  the  most 
immediate  good  and  acceptable  manner  to  prevent  crime  is  to,  in  some 
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organized  way,  look  carefully  after  the  children,  see  that  they  are  early 
in  life  properly  cared  for,  and  to  stand  ready  to  receive  the  discharged 
criminal  with  kindness  and  charity,  so  he  may  not  find  a  cold  world, 
with  temptations,  his  only  resort. 

In  submitting  these  canclusions  for  your  consideration  it  should 
not  be  understood  that  all  crime  is  inherited,  for  normal  conditions  are 
subject  to  acquired  criminal  and  immoral  disease  One's  associations  and 
surroundings  have  a  continuous  and  possibly  unknown  influence  that 
may  contaminate  the  best ;  yet  no  contagious  disease  is  contracted  by  a 
healthy  person  so  easily  as  by  one  who  is  by  lack  of  vitalit}7  or  other- 
wise weak.  In  fact,  one  may  take  diseases  when  merely  out  of  condition, 
from  merely  functional  causes.  So  with  immoral  and  criminal  diseases. 
For  tuberculosis,  climatic  and  pleasant  conditions  are  indicated.  I  there- 
fore again  submit  that  prevention  of  crime  needs  special  attention,  and 
while  we  cannot  do  what  in  time  may  be  practical,  we  can  and  should 
carefully  and  systematically  look  after  children,  educate,  train  and  uplift 
them  with  healthful  moral  surroundings,  and  thus  prepare  them  to 
eliminate  from,  and  prevent  contagion  of,  immoral  diseases. 

For  a  detailed  report  of  treatment  of  our  unfortunates,  I  refer  you 
to  Col.  S.  H.  Allen,    Warden  State  Prison,  at  Thomastown  ;    Hon.  J.  E. 
Farington,  Superintendent    Reform  School,  at   Portland,  and  Bigelow  F. 
Sanborn,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  Augusta. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRED     ATWOOD, 
Chairman  Reform  School  Council  Committee. 


FROM  THE  SECRETARY  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 
OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Middletown   Conn.,  July  4th,  1894. 
MR.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND, 

DEAR  SIR: — 1  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  May  23d 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  helping  discharged  prisoners,  and  would  say  in 
reply  : 

First.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  help  discharged 
prisoners. 

Second.  Individuals  in  the  exercise  of  private  charity  may  always 
be  expected  to  help  discharged  prisoners  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  expert  knowledge  and  organization,  such  help  is  not  likely  to 
be  comprehensive  or  efficient,  and  should  not  be  given  except  in  special 
cases. 

Third.  In  my  opinion  organized  religious  bodies,  or  any  society 
organized  for  the  purpose,  would  be  able  to  help  discharged  prisoners  by 
taking  a  kindly  interest  in  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare,  by  offering 
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facilities  and  opportunities  for  instruction,  and  by  helping  them  to  secure 
employment,  and  I  think  that  organized  religious  bodit  s  should  think  it  a 
duty  to  give  such  help. 

Fourth.  There  are  no  organized  methods  in  vogue  in  this  state,  so 
far  as  I  know,  for  helping  discharged  prisoners  Work  of  this  sort  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  missionaries  and  local  charity  organizations,  and 
.good  results  have  been  obtained. 

Fifth.  The  important  matter  of  helping  and  trying  to  reform  dis- 
charged prisoners  could,  I  believe,  be  done  to  the  best  advantage  by  an 
organized  body  working  with  a  distinct  purpose,  and  I  would  approve  an 
interstate  alliance  of  voluntary  societies  of  that  sort. 

Yours,  truly, 

H.  C.  WHITTLESEY,  Sec'y. 


FROM  THE  SECRETARY  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES,  KANSAS. 

Topeka,  Kansas.  June  3Oth,  1894. 
W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

DEAR  SIR  : — Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  23d,  please  allow  me 
to  say  that  your  letter  arrived  in  my  absence    and   was  not  forwarded  to 
me  until  recently,  which  explains,  of  course,  the   reason  for  not  answer- 
ing at  an  earlier  date.     As  to  your  first  question,    "  Ought  the  state  to 
help  discharged  prisoners    and  how?"  it  is  my  opinion  the  state  should 
help    discharged    prisoners    and   make  them,    temporarily   at  least,    inde- 
pendent of  want  and  the  wiles  of  their   former   associates.     To   question 
No.    2,    "Should    individuals  help   discharged   prisoners     and  how?" 
I  would  say    yes,  in   the   language   of  the  Nazarme    when  the  multitude 
brought   the  sinning   woman    to  Him,  and   after   He   had   said   to   them, 
"Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the   first   stone,"   and  looked   up   and 
saw  that  the  multitude   had   dispersed,  and   said   to  her,  "Woman,  hath 
no    man   condemned  thee?"    and   she  said,  "No   man."     "Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee;   go  thy  way,  and  sin  no  more."     I  believe  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple that  should  be  applied  to  all  the  erring  who  wish  to  become  better. 
"  Should  organized  religious  associations   help    discharged  prisoners    and 
how?  " — Question    No.    3.     If   I    understand    the    object    for    which   the 
church  is  organized,  it  is  a  part  of  their  creed,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  a  large  majority   of  the  church 
members  of  the  present  time.     To  Question  4,  "What  methods  for  help- 
ing discharged  prisoners  is  in  vogue  in  your  state,  and   do  you    approve 
of  them  ?  "    I  would   say  that  those  discharged  from  our  penitentiary  are 
given  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  a  railroad  ticket  to  their  former  home,  five 
dollars  in   money,  and   a   history   of  their  conduct  if  it   has  been    good 
while  in  the  penitentiary.     Very   frequently  recommendations   are   given 
by  the  warden  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  in  all  cases    it   is    the   aim  of 
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our  officers  to  help  them  to  positions  of  confidence   where    they    can    be 
good  citizens  if  they  so  desire. 

If  you  wish  further  information  from  me  or  the  board  I  would  be 
glad  in  the  future  to  furnish  you  the  same. 

Now,  hoping  that  for  every  effort  that  you  make  in  the  direction 
of  reform,  you  may  receive  your  measure  of  reward,  I  am,  in  behalf  of 
our  board, 

Yours,    very  truly, 

N.  M.  HINSHAW, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Charities. 


AGRICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT,    STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Tallahassee,  June  ist,  1894. 
Mr.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  Nantucket,  Mass., 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  23rd  ult.  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  State  Board 
of  Charities,  has  been  handed  me  for  reply.  There  is  a  board  of  Chari- 
ties for  Florida ;  the  Governor  and  his  Cabinet  constitute  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  and  this  board  has  supervision  over 
the  Asylum  for  Lunatics  and  the  Convicts  and  State  Prison. 

The  convicts  of  Florida  are  not  confined  in  a  penitentiary,  but 
are  leased. 

The  lessees  work  the  convicts  in  the  mining  of  phosphate  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  naval  stores. 

In -regard  to  your  questions,  I  will  answer  them  in  the  order  you 
ask  them. 

ist.     Should  the  state  help  discharged  prisoners  and  how  ? 

I  think  that  the  state  should  help  discharged  prisoners  to  this  extent. 
That  each  convict  should  be  furnished  with  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  hat 
and  shoes,  transportation  to  the  place  where  he  was  convicted  and  from 
five  to  twenty  dollars  in  money. 

2nd.     Should  individuals  help  discharged  prisoners  and  how? 

I  would  leave  that  question  entirely  with  the   individual. 

3rd.  Should  the  organized  religious  bodies  help  discharged  pris- 
oners and  how  ? 

I  should  leave  that  question  entirely  with  the  religious  society. 

4th.  What  methods  for  helping  discharged  prisoners  are  in  vogue 
in  your  own  state  ?  Do  you  approve  of  them  ? 

There  is  none  under  the  lease  system.  The  prisoner  only  receives 
what  the  charitable  instincts  of  the  lessee  sees  fit  to  give  him.  We 
have  a  law  in  this  state  which  says,  that  each  discharged  convict  shall 
receive  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  shoes  and  hat,  and  from  two  to  ten  dol- 
lars in  money,  but  this  only  applies  to  convicts  in  the  penitentiary, 
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and    the   legislature    has   never   made    an    appropiation   to    carry   it    into 
effect. 

5th.     Would     you     approve     an     interstate    alliance    of   voluntary 
societies  for  helping  discharged  prisoners? 

I  should  approve  of  such  an    association,    providing   that    it   could 
be  made  effective. 

I  am  in  favor  of  organized  charities  of  all   kinds,    and   think  that 
an  indiscriminate  charity  often  encourages  idleness  and   crime. 

I     send    under   separate   cover    a    report    of   all    state    officers    for 
years  of  1891  and  1892,  which  includes  my  report  for  State  Prison. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B.  WOMBWELL. 


FROM   THE    SECRETARY,     RHODE    ISLAND    STATE     BOARD    OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Providence,  June  4th,  1894. 

Mr.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  Nantucket,  Mass., 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  23rd  of  May  to  Mr.  Chapp  has  been  handed  to 
me  for  reply.  I  have  been  absent  from  home  two  weeks. 

Your  inquiries  are  of  so  great  importance,  I  hardly  feel  compe- 
tent to  answer  them  ;  however,  I  will  give  my  own  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  answer  to  the  first,  I  think  if  it  could  be  done  under  a  very 
careful  supervision,  it  might  be  well,  but  how  to  do  it  I  am  not  prepar- 
ed to  say. 

To  the  second  and  third  I  should  say,  No. 

To  the  fourth,  will  say  that  we  have  not  any  method  in  our  state 
for  helping  discharged  prisoners. 

To  the  fifth,  it  might  be  helpful  in  organizing  and  carrying  out 
some  plan  that  your  first  inquiry  might  suggest. 

Yours  truly, 
CHARLES  H.  PECKHAM,  Secretary. 


FROM  THE   SECRETARY   CONNECTICUT   PRISONERS'  AID  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Saybrook,  Conn.,  July  I4th,   1894. 

Ought  the  state  to  help  discharged  prisoners,  and  how? 

Yes ;  by  making  an  appropriation  which,  when  added  to  what  may 
be  contributed  by  private  benevolence,  will  suffice  to  command  the  ser- 
yices  of  competent  agent  or  agents,  and  provide  him  or  them  with  the 
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means  to  render  needed  assistance  to  worthy  discharged  prisoners  in  their 
efforts  to  reform  their  lives. 

Should  individuals  help  discharged  prisoners,  and  how  ? 

Yes ;  by  giving  employment,  when  possible,  to  such  as  are  recom- 
mended by  the  agent ;  by  a  friendly  but  discreet  oversight,  and  by  such 
acts  of  encouragement  as  occasion  offers. 

Should  organized  religious  bodies  help  discharged  prisoners,  and 
how? 

Yes ;  but  not  as  discharged  prisoners.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
man  or  woman  should  be  introduced  to  any  religious  body  as  a  dis- 
charged prisoner.  Organized  religious  bodies  can  work  indirectly  by  in- 
fluencing employers  of  labor  to  regard  applications  coming  from  a  dis- 
charged prisoner  with  favor,  thus  inculcating  a  spirit  of  charity  for  the 
"underdog."  Also,  by  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the  work. 

What  methods  for  helping  discharged  prisoners  are  in  vogue  in 
your  state?  Do  you  approve  of  them  ? 

Connecticut  provides  an  office  in  the  State  House  for  the  Prison 
Association,  and  makes  an  appropriation  towards  defraying  its  expenses. 
The  Prison  Association  here  is  a  private  corporation.  Public  Acts  recog- 
nize the  Association,  and  thus  it  is  given  a  semi-official  standing  which 
is  of  value  in  many  ways  in  our  work.  Yes,  I  approve  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  state. 

Would  you  approve  an  interstate  alliance  of  voluntary  societies  for 
helping  discharged  prisoners? 

Yes ;  I  think  that  such  an  alliance  might  be  beneficial  very  often. 
I  should  favor  each  association  paying  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  expenses 
of  such  an  alliance  to  whatever  member  of  the  alliance  called  upon 
from  time  to  time,  thus  making  each  society  the  agent  of  all  the  others, 
to  be  called  upon  by  any  other  society  as  occasion  required. 


FROM    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    CONTROL   OF    WISCONSIN   RE- 
FORMATORY, CHARITABLE  AND  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Madison,  June  4th,  1894. 
HON.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  Corresponding  Secretary,  New  York. 

DEAR  SIR: — Referring  to  yours  of  the  24th  ult.,  I  will  say: 

(1)  The  state  should  help  discharged  convicts   upon    their  release 
by    providing   them   with  a  good   suit   of   clothes,    a   reasonable    sum    of 
money,  and  a  railway  ticket  to  any  point  within  the  state,  on  a  showing 
that  there  is  a  prospect   of  their  gaining  honorable  employment  thereat. 

(2)  All  citizens  should,  and  all  good  citizens  will,  help  discharged 
convicts,  by  showing  a  friendly    interest  in  their  welfare,  assisting  them 
to  obtain  work,  etc.     In  cases  of  need,  where  the  ex-convict  does  not  ap- 
pear  to    be    the    slave    of  the  drink  habit,   and   does   not  appear  to  be  a 
tramp,  alms  may  be  given  without  the  harm  resulting  from  promiscuous 
alms-giving. 
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(3)  Organized   religions    bodies   certainly    should    help   discharged 
convicts,  but  just  how  I  cannot  indicate.     They  do  little  in    this   line  in 
Wisconsin.     The  heathen  in  dark  foreign  lands  is  a  nearer  question. 

(4)  In  Wisconsin  \ve  do  for  discharged  prisoners  what  is  indicated 
after  "(i)"  above.     Our  law,  however,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give 
convicts  a  larger  share  of  their  ea  nings  than  at  present. 

(5)  An  interstate  alliance    of  voluntary  societies  might  do  a  great 
work,  but  it  would  be  a  mammoth  undertaking   to  perfect  its  machinery 
and  keep  it  going  when  inaugurated. 

My  judgment  is  that  throughout  the  West  interest  in  the  subject 
is  not  marked.  I  hope  you  are  doing  better  in  the  East.  In  New  York, 
at  least,  you  need  to,  as  the  ratio  of  crime  is  far  higher  than  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Respectfully, 

CLARENCE  SNYDER, 

Member  Board  of  Control. 


FROM    THE     SUPERINTENDENT    ARKANSAS    STATE     PENITEN- 
TIARY. 

i 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  May  3ist,   1894. 
Mr.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  May  23rd,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  by  him  referred  to  'me,  received. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  will  say :  That  I  think  that 
where  the  prisoner  has  a  home  the  state  should  bear  his  expenses  to 
the  same. 

As  to  your  second  question  in  regard  to  individuals  helping  them. 
That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  prisoner  discharged  and  the  wish 
of  the  individual. 

Your  third  question  as  to  the  organized  religious  bodies.  The  ob- 
ject, of  the  organization,  I  would  suppose,  was  for  the  purpose  of  bet- 
tering mankind  and  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  and  needy. 
Should  they  conclude  that  a  discharged  prisoner  was  entitled  to  assist- 
ance, it  would  certainly  be  their  duty,  in  my  opinion  to  give  it  to 
him. 

The  state  of  Arkansas,  upon  the  expiration  of  a  prisoner's  sen- 
tence, gives  him  a  complete  suit  of  citizens  clothes  and  $2  in  money. 
This  I  think,  is  as  little  as  they  could  do,  and  in  many  instances,  is  all 
the  party  is  entitled  to. 
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In  answer  to  the  fifth  question.  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
that  assistance  rendered  a    large    majority    of  these    prisoners   would    do 
them  no  good,  as  a  great  many  of  them    are    unworthy    characters.      Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  very  few. 
Hoping  this  information  will  be  satisfactory,  I  am 
Yours  respectfully, 

E.  T.  McCONNELL, 

Superintendent. 


OFFICE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC    CHARITIES, 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  May  3oth,   1894. 
W.  M.  F.  Round,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  24th 
from  Nantucket,  Mass.,  and  would  reply  as  follows: 

No.  i.  To  this  I  answer,  Yes  ;  It  might  be  done,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  by  having  an  officer  as  a  chaplain,  keep  a  kind  of  intelli- 
gence office  and  use  his  active  efforts  to  provide  for  convicts  whose 
term  is  about  to  expire.  It  would  be  well  also  to  provide  for  corres- 
pondence with  this  office  for  a  reasonable  time,  say  one  year  after  dis- 
charge. Otherwise  I  think  that  discharged  prisoners  could  be  assisted 
better  by  an  organization  for  that  specific  purpose,  than  by  individuals 
or  churches. 

4.  What  methods  for  helping  discharged  prisoners  are  in  vogue 
in  your  state  ?  Frankly,  none,  except  as  kindly  disposed  persons  may 
aid.  The  state  provides  a  suit  of  clothes,  transportation  to  the  county 
of  conviction,  and  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  support  the  convict  until 
work  is  obtained.  This  is  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  sufficient,  because 
nearly  all  our  convicts  are  negroes,  and  in  most  cases  they  go  back  to 
the  neighborhood  whence  they  came  from,  and  to  farming  generally. 
Confinement  in  the  penitentiary  has  very  little  effect  upon  their  social 
status.  Indeed  a  preacher  may  be  imprisoned  for  such  crimes  as  steal- 
ing, forgery,  burglary,  etc.,  and  be  received  by  attentive  hearers.  It  is 
possibly  viewed  as  persecution  by  the  white  man.  This  is  true  of  the 
country  generally,  but  a  small  circle  has  been  formed  in  the  larger 
towns,  whose  moral  considerations  now  have  much  more  weight  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  better  high  schools  for  the  colored  race. 

Nobody  thinks  of  asking  the  antecedents  of  a  farm  laborer,  hence 
our  negro  convicts  who  are  willing  to  work,  can  always  obtain  employ- 
ment. I  have  personally  employed  such,  and  could  not  perceive  any 
difference  of  conduct  between  them  and  unconvicted  negroes  ;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  not  much  consciousness  of  degradation  on  the  part 
of  a  majority  of  them.  They  do  the  work  after  conviction,  that  they 
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always  have  been  accustomed  tb.  For  light  offenses,  involving  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  two  years,  they  are  worked  in  the  ordinary  country 
roads,  being  confined  at  night  within  stockades,  at  county  workhouses. 
When  statutory  offenses,  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life 
occur,  they  are  kept  within  the  penitentiary  (very  few  of  these)  and 
make  brick,  quarry  stone,  etc,  but  the  great  majority,  from  two  to 
twenty  years  are  sent  to  the  state  camps,  where  they  cultivate  the  same 
crops  as  at  home,  making  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  etc. 

5.     Would  you  approve  of  an  interstate  alliance  for  helping  discharged 
prisoners  ?      To    this    I    reply    in   the   affirmative,    although   for   reasons 

stated,  our  need  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  states. 

• 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  B.  DENSON, 

Secretary. 


FROM      OUR    CORRESPONDENT      IN    THE     STATE     OF     IOWA. 

DesMoines,  June  I5th,  1894. 
W.     M.     F-     ROUND,     ESQ.,     New  York  City. 

MY  DEAR  SIR: — Your  letter  of  May  23d  has  been  received,  but 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  official  duties  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
answer  it  before  this.  You  ask  my  views  regarding  the  question  of  the 
discharge  of  convicts  from  our  state  penitentiary.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  parole  system  in  all  cases  for  the  first  offense,  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  board  of  parole,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  character  of  the  prisoner  and  his  previous  record,  and  when 
he  is  released  on  parole  a  close  watch  should  be  kept  on  his  movements; 
and  on  the  violation  of  the  terms-  of  the  parole  he  should  be  returned  to 
the  prison.  A  professional  criminal,  or  a  man  committed  for  a  second 
or  third  offense,  should  be  discharged  only  at  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence.  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  an  organization  that  will  tend 
to  assist  discharged  convicts  in  the  line  of  earning  an  honest  living,  and 
I  believe  that  individual  effort,  or  the  effort  of  organizations  in  the  line 
of  helping  all  discharged  prisoners,  is  detrimental. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

FRANK     I<.    JACKSON. 


FROM     OUR     CORRESPONDENT     IN     NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  June  5th,   1894. 
W.     M.     F.     ROUND,  New  York. 

DEAR  SIR  : — Your  letter  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  been 
handed  me  to  reply  to,  as  we  have  no  State  Board  and  no  organization 
to  look  after  discharged  prisoners,  except  GUI  Nebraska  Prison  Reform 
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Association,  which  is  composed  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  and  women 
who  have  been  interested  in  prison  work  some  fe"w  years.  The  thoughts 
which  I  give  below  are  what  have  been  forced  upon  me  during  my  work 
at  the  prison  on  Sundays  of  the  last  three  years. 

First.  The  state  ought  to  help  a  discharged  prisoner  in  his 
endeavor  to  earn  an  honest  living.  I  believe  this  can  best  be  done 
through  a  prison  agent,  or  a  well  organized  prison  association.  The 
state  ought  to  see  that  each  man  has  board  and  lodging  from  the  time 
he  leaves  the  prison  until  he  secures  honest  employment.  This  would 
not  cost  very  much  per  capita  and  would  save  a  great  many  men. 

Second.  It  is  only  by  individual  effort  that  any  man  is  ever  made 
better.  No  state  work  will  ^e  of  any  use  unless  back  of  it  and  support- 
ing it  there  is  earnest  personal  effort  made  to  make  the  man  better. 
The  individual  can  do  much  in  getting  work  for  the  men  and  in  making 
their  lives  pleasant.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  discharged  prisoners  have 
a  need  for  social  life.  Too  often  a  man  is  given  work  and  started  right 
but  left  to  his  old  methods  of  amusement  and  goes  wrong  again.  With 
the  individual  worker  rests  the  responsibility  of  making  life  pleasant  for 
each  of  the  men. 

Third.  Any  religious  body  that  is  Christian  must  help  every  out- 
cast or  else  belie  one  of  the  great  principles  taught  by  Christ,  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  Doing  good  to  others 
must  be  the  keynote  to  modern  civilization,  if  it  stands.  The  churches 
can  help  each  of  the  discharged  men  by  placing  him  in  a  good  moral 
atmosphere.  Take  him  into  your  homes,  take  him  into  your  lives  and 
then  the  man  will  not  be  so  apt  to  drift  back.  Make  a  place  for  him  to 
do  good  to  others  and  he  will  think  less  of  doing  harm.  We  speak  of 
social  outcasts.  It  is  we  ourselves  who  cast  them  out  and  force  them  to 
lead  a  life  of  sin. 

Fourth.  So  far  as  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  concerned  nothing  is 
done  for  discharged  prisoners.  We  have  a  parole  law  that  finds  work 
for  a  few  men.  Each  discharged  prisoner  is  given  $5  and  a  poor  suit  of 
clothes,  then  told  to  go  out  and  earn  an  honest  living.  I  approve  of 
this  much,  but  regret  we  do  not  help  them  more.  No  provision  is  made 
for  paying  the  railroad  fare  to  the  homes  of  such  men  as  live  in  the 
state.  Our  prison  reform  association  tries  through  its  members  to  help 
each  man  who  conies  out.  We  try  to  find  work  for  them.  We  get  rail- 
road tickets  for  those  going  home.  We  endeavor  to  get  these  men  to 
think  of  life  a  little  more  seriously.  We  take  them  to  our  homes,  make 
the  evenings  pleasant  for  them  and  thus  put  courage  in  the  hearts  of 
many. 

Fifth.  I  would  most  heartily  approve  of  such  an  alliance  of  vol- 
untary societies.  It  would  be  of  great  good,  in  that  men  who  live  in 
other  states  could  be  sent  to  their  homes.  Then  the  friends  of  the  men 
could  be  looked  up  more  carefully,  and  in  many  cases  would  help  the 
societies  with  what  ready  money  was  necessary  to  start  the  man.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  alliance  of  this  sort  would  make  it  much  easier  to  secure 
favorable  legislation. 
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The  above  answers    are  somewhat  crude,  but  still  express  some  of 
my  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Yours, 

W.  E.  HARDY. 


FROM  THE  SECRETARY  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  June  yth,  1894. 

First.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  state  to  help  discharged 
prisoners.  It  would  be  cruel  to  turn  them  out  without  a  dollar  and  with 
clothes  unfit  to  make  a  respectable  appearance  when  applying  for  a  situa- 
tion. Then  the  suits  worn  by  them  when  they  entered  the  prison  are 
often  destroyed  by  moths.  These  should  be  replaced. 

How  should  the  state  help  ? 

From  my  long  experience  I  am  convinced  that  the  state  should 
do  the  work  through  an  organized  prison  society  by  making  an  appro- 
priation to  it,  as  then  it  will  not  be  compulsory  to  give  to  every  pris- 
oner, but  give  or  withhold  as  circumstances  may  determine. 

Second.  1  think  it  very  undesirable,  as  a  general  thing,  for  indi- 
viduals to  give  indiscriminately,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon. 
I  know  this  to  be  the  case,  as  they  go  from  one  to  another  as  it  is  easier 
than  hard  work.  At  the  same  time  I  would  advise  that  the  individuals 
when  applied  to  should  refer  such  cases  to  the  authorized  agent  of  a 
prisoner's  aid  society,  if  such  there  be  in  a  place.  If  not,  to  avoid  giv- 
ing money,  but  help  them  to  procure  situations,  care  being  exercised 
that  they  should  not  be  recommended  to  positions  where  they  would  be 
exposed  to  temptations  which  first  brought  them  into  trouble,  without 
the  employer  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Third  Yes,  they  should  help.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  they 
should  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  sinner  for  whom  Christ  died  First 
invite  them  to  the  church,  the  prayer  meeting  and  the  Sabbath  school  ; 
throw  around  them  Christian  influences ;  get  them  away  from  their 
former  evil  associates ;  elevate  them,  Christianize  them ;  show  them  that 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  able  to  save  the  greatest  sinner.  Accepting  Him  as 
their  Saviour  the}'  will  be  delivered  from  the  power  and  guilt  of  sin. 
Then,  in  every  way  help  them  in  obtaining  situations  ;  assist  them  to 
pay  board  in  the  meantime,  and  in  every  way  encourage  them  to  da 
right. 

Fourth.  The  methods  in  vogue  with  us  are  as  follows :  The  state 
appropriates  five  dollars  to  every  discharged  prisoner  whose  place  of  com- 
mitnfent  is  within  fifty  miles  of  the  penitentiary,  longer  distances,  ten 
dollars ;  no  clothes  are  furnished ;  I  do  not  approve  of  the  state  being  the 
almoner,  as  there  is  no  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  warden.  A  man 
may  have  several  hundred  dollars  due  him,  and  yet  he  must  have  the 
gratuity  given  him  by  the  state,  though  he  may  spend  it  all  in  liquor  im- 
mediately on  his  discharge.  The  state  appropriates  a  sum  of  money  to- 
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the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  and  also  to  the  Allegheny  County  Soci- 
ety, to  be  used  in  their  discretion  by  the  agents  in  the  state.  This  I 
consider  a  far  better  plan. 

Fifth.  This  is  a  new  idea  to  me,  and  I  have  not  given  it  much 
thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  machinery  for  this  would  render  it 
impracticable.  Societies  would  join  in  the  work  who  would  know  but 
little  of  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  I  do  think  that  an  interstate  alli- 
ance of  prison  societies  might  be  a  great  benefit.  I  have  practiced  it  to 
some  extent  with  the  New  York  Prison  Association  and  the  Maryland 
Prisoner's  Aid  Society  with  good  results,  and  I  think  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  good.  Very  sincerely  thy  friend, 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
General  Secretary  Penna.  Prison  Society. 


PROM  THE  SECRETARY,  STATE   BOARD    OF    CHARITIES.  MINN. 

St.  Paul,  May  I4th,  1894. 
Mr.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND, 

Chairman,  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  circular  letter  is  received  and  I  would  reply  to  your  inquiries 
as  follows  : 

ist.  I  believe  that  the  state  ought  to  assist  discharged  prisoners 
as  a  means  of  protection  to  the  public,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

In  replying  to  your  question  "How,"  I  would  say  that  in  this 
state  every  state  prison  convict  (except  third  grade  men)  receives  an 
allowance  from  the  current  expense  fund  of  the  prison  of  from  8  to  12 
cents  per  day  on  condition  of  good  behavior.  This  allowance  is  credited 
to  the  prisoner  and  deposited  in  the  savings  bank  for  his  benefit.  He 
is  allowed  to  send  it  to  his  family  if  he  has  one,  and  if  not,  the  entire 
amount  is  kept  until  his  discharge.  When  the  prisoner  is  discharged,  if 
he  has  not  at  least  $15  to  his  credit,  the  state  gives  him  $15.  The 
warden  has  discretion  to  pay  over  the  amount  due  the  prisoner  in  in- 
stallments, running  over  a  period  of  six  months.  If  the  prisoner  has  as 
much  as  $50  to  his  credit,  he  is  required  to  furnish  his  own  clothing, 
otherwise  the  state  furnishes  him  with  a  substantial  suit  of  clothing  but 
no  overcoat. 

In  addition  to  this  provision,  the  state  employs  an  agent,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  assist  discharged  prisoners  to  obtain  employment  and  to  exer- 
cise a  kindly  supervision  over  them.  The  state  prison  agent  visits  the 
state  prison  and  the  state  reformatory  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  men  who  are  soon  to  be  discharged,  to  ascertain  their 
preference.  No  paroled  man  is  allowed  to  be  discharged  from  the  prison 
or  the  reformatory  until  employment  has  been  procured  for  them. 
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2nd.  Individuals  should  by  all  means  help  discharged  prisoners 
as  opportunity  offers  First  by  showing  them  personal  kindness  and 
making  it  plain  to  them  that  they  may  reinstate  themselves  in  society 
by  taking  an  upright  course.  Second,  by  co-operating  with  the  prison 
authorities  in  furnishing  them  employment.  It  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  furnish  employment  to  discharged  prisoners  without  the  co- 
operation of  individuals  unless  every  discharged  prisoner  was  required  to 
play  the  hypocrite  and  conceal  his  prison  history. 

3rd.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  organized  religious  bodies 
(except  perhaps  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Salvation 
Army)  should  not,  as  such,  undertake  the  assistance  of  discharged  pris- 
oners, but  that  the  work  of  Christian  people  should  be  either  individual 
or  should  be  in  connection  with  the  organizations  established  for  that 
purpose.  My  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  I  do  not  think  that  dis- 
charged prisoners  should  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  can  obtain 
assistance  from  religious  organizations  by  an  outward  profession  of  relig- 
ion. When  a  discharged  convict  comes  to  a  church  he  should  be  re- 
ceived just  like  any  one  else  who  comes,  and  should  not  receive  special 
treatment  on  the  ground  of  his  prison  experience.  I  have  known  of 
some  unfortunate  results  from  unwise  action  in  this  respect.  In  what  I 
have  said  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  religious  organizations 
should  be  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  discharged  prisoners.  The  sub- 
ject of  Prison  Reform  should  be  discussed  in  the  churches  and  they 
should  assist  to  create  a  wise  and  charitable  public  sentiment  towards  the 
discharged  prisoners. 

4th.     This  has  already  been  answered  under  question  one. 

5th.  I  question  whether  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  such  an  alliance. 
Outside  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  efficient  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  I 
think  there  should  be  free  correspondence  between  the  administrative 
officers  of  these  societies  and  when  necessary  they  could  co-operate. 
For  the  present,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  National  Prison  Association 
offers  a  common  ground  for  all  the  work  that  could  be  done  by  an 
interstate  alliance. 

You  have  not  asked  what  I  think  of  the  organization  of  volunteer 
societies  for  the  assistance  of  discharged  prisoners,  perhaps  because  that 
is  not  considered  an  open  question  :  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
have  so  far  as  I  know  only  four  efficient  societies  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  there  should  be  in  every  state  a  volunteer  society  for  the 
assistance  of  discharged  prisoners  and  the  promotion  of  prison  reform 
and  the  reformation  of  prisoners  ;  and  that  such  a  society  should  not  be 
restricted  in  its  work  to  the  inmates  of  state  prisons  but  should  also  ex- 
tend help  to  prisoners  upon  their  discharge  from  county  jails  and  mu- 
nicipal prisons.  A  movement  is  on  foot  in  the  state,  which  will,  we 
hope  result  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  organization  at  a  very  early 
date. 
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I  shall  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  additional    inquiries    on    re- 
quest and  shall  hope  to  see  you  in  St.   Paul  in  June. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  H.  HART, 

Secretary. 


FROM   THE    SECRETARY   STATE    BOARD    OF   CHARITIES,  MICH. 

Lansing,  May  I2th,  1894. 
MR.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discharged  Convicts. 
My  dear  Mr.  Round  : — In  reply  to  your   favor  of  the   9th    inst.,  I 
would  say,  brief  replies  to  your  questions  rather  preclude  giving  reasons 
for  one's  faith ;  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  attempted. 

In  my  opinion  prisoners  who  are  trying  to  reform  should  have  a 
helping  hand  extended  them  when  discharged  from  prison.  The  state  is 
in  duty  bound  to  make  every  effort  to  reform  all  those  committed  to  its 
prisons  during  incarceration  ;  beyond  this  it  hardly  seems  to  me  the 
province  of  the  state  extends. 

Individuals^  should  help  discharged  prisoners,  first,  by  personal 
interest  in  and  kind  (which  includes  wise)  treatment  of  them  ;  secondly, 
by  joining  with  others  in  organized  effort  to  provide  shelter  and  em- 
ployment for,  and  surround  with  good  influences  the  discharged  prisoner 
who  has  a  desire  to  and  is  on  the  road  to  reform. 

Religious  denominations,  as  such,  cannot  do  this  work.  The  or- 
ganization having  the  work  of  helping  the  discharged  prisoners  in  hand 
should  be  a  religious  body,  but  I  question  the  ability  of  organized  re- 
ligious bodies  to  do  such  work  until  denominationalism  is  less  predom- 
inant. 

In  Michigan  we  have  the  "Home  of  Industry  for  Discharged 
Prisoners."  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  managers,  which  is  duly  elected, 
owns  its  building,  which  is  large  enough  to  and  is  provided  with  con- 
veniences for  a  domicil  and  work  shops,  and  for  continuing  the 
work  of  reformation.  The  "Mother,"  Mrs.  d'Archambal,  has  a  complete 
list  of  prisoners  to  be  discharged  each  month  from  our  prisons,  and 
each  prisoner  is  invited  to  make  the  Home  his  home  until  permanent 
•employment  can  be  fonnd  for  him.  His  labor  at  the  home  pays  for  his 
maintenance  while  there,  and  after  a  short  time  earns  for  him  a  few  dol- 
lars additional.  This  home  has  the  hearty  approval  of  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  work. 

It  would  seem  that  an  interstate  alliance  of  such  voluntary  soci- 
eties for  helping  discharged  prisoners  would  make  the  work  much  more 
•effective,  and  roXind  out  and  complete  it. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

L.  C.  STQRRS,  Secretary. 
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FROM  THE  CLERK  BOARD  OF  STATE  CHARITIES,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

Columbus,  O.,  May  i6th,   1894. 
MR.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DEAR  SIR: -Your  letter  was  duly  received.  I  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  an  expert  in  prison  matters,  nor  have  I  had  any  experience  that 
would  warrant  my  expressing  an  opinion.  But  in  the  matter  of  aid  to 
discharged  prisoners  I  have  very  decided  views. 

On  Friday  morning  of  last  week,  and  on  last  Monday  morning,  I 
went  down  to  our  state  penitentiary  to  attend  their  so-called  "Court" 
and  witness  the  punishment  of  prisoners  reported  for  violation  of  rules, 
etc.  While  sitting  in  the  office  of  the  warden  I  saw  from  eight  to  ten 
discharged  prisoners  filed  into  the  clerk's  office.  They  were  leaving  the 
penitentiary,  having  served  the  terms  for  which  they  had  been  sentenced. 
They  were  free.  They  had  a  respectable  suit  of  citizens'  clothing  and 
each  of  them  at  least  five  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Outside,  in  the  corridor, 
sat  a  city  policeman.  The  first  person  to  meet  these  discharged  prisoners 
on  their  exit  from  prison  was  this  police  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  escort 
them  to  the  depot  and  get  them  out  of  town.  This  goes  on  day  after 
day.  The  arm  of  the  law  is  the  first  to  be  extended  rather  than  that  of 
a  friend  and  sympathizer. 

In  talking  with  the  warden  on  those  mornings  the  ground  covered 
by  your  questions  was  gone  over  very  thoroughly.  I  cannot  now  take 
time  to  answer  your  queries  in  detail.  I  believe  that  a  private  or  volun- 
tary prisoner's  aid  association  is  preferable  to  a  state  society  under  ex- 
clusively state  patronage.  In  the  former  there  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
warm  sympathy  and  kind  care  of  a  friend,  and  less  of  the  "agent." 
Such  a  society  must  depend  upon  the  best  results  of  its  work  on  the  co- 
operation, material  aid  and  sympathy  of  individuals  and  of  the  churches- 
There  are  no  organized  methods  for  the  assistance  of  discharged 
prisoners  in  Ohio. 

I  believe  an  interstate  alliance  of  such  societies  would  be  of  great 
importance  and  a  means  of  increased  service. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  P.  BYERS. 


FROM  THE  SECRETARY  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES,  COL. 

Denver,  Col.,  May  3Oth,  1894. 

First.     Ought  the  state  to  help  discharged  prisoners,  and  how  ? 
A.     No. 

Second.     Should  individuals  help  discharged  prisoners,  and  how? 
A.     Yes  ;  by  Prisoner's  Aid  Societies. 
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Third. — Should  the  organized  religious  bodies  help  discharged 
prisoners,  and  how? 

A.     Never.     No. 

Fourth.  What  methods  for  helping  discharged  prisoners  are  in 
vogue  in  your  own  state  ?  Do  you  approve  of  them  ? 

A.  Only  thus  far  the  work  of  the  individual  members  of  our 
board,  but  we  have  taken  steps  to  organize  a  prisoner's  aid  society  in 
Colorado. 

Fifth.  Would  you  approve  an  interstate  alliance  of  voluntary  so- 
cieties for  helping  discharged  prisoners? 

Yes.  Respectfully  yours, 

J.  S.  APPEL,  President. 


FROM  THE  WARDEN  STATE  PRISON  AT   FOLSOM,  CALIFORNIA 

Represa,  Cal.,  June  2d,   1894. 
MR.  M.  R.  HIGGINS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  May  3ist,  enclosing 
communication  of  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round,  of  New  York.  The  subject 
opened  up  by  Mr.  Round's  inquiries  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive,  as 
well  as  important,  of  any  connected  with  the  prisons  of  the  several 
states.  It  has  not  to  my  knowledge  obtained  a  satisfactory  solution  in 
any  of  the  states,  although  it  has  been  earnestly  and  intelligently  dis- 
cussed by  all  the  National  Conventions  of  Prison  Associations,  as  well  as 
the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  throughout  this  country  and 
Europe.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  the  inclination  to  suggest  only  tem- 
porary relief,  and  not  go  to  the  logical  root  of  the  proposition. 

Convicts  are  the  result  of  disordered  society,  and  prisons  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  first,  to  punish  those  who  wilfully  offend  the 
laws  governing  organized  society  by  keeping  the  offenders  locked  up  for 
a  time.  Second,  under  the  enlightened  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  prisons  are  intended  to  be  so  managed  that  the  convicted  may 
be  taught  that  it  is  more  comfortable,  at  least,  to  obey  the  law  than  to 
violate  it,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  discharged  a  better  man  in  his  fu- 
ture conduct,  if  not  in  his  moral  nature. 

Prison  reform  is  talked  about  flippantly  by  a  great  many  people 
who  have  no  proper  conception  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase,  nor 
do  they  have  any  idea  at  all  of  the  means  and  work  necessary  to  bring 
about  even  its  semblance  in  practical  form.  Frankly,  the  would-be 
philanthropists  and  various  religious  bodies  that  have  undertaken  to 
handle  this  question,  although  meaning  well,  have  invariably  failed  of 
their  purpose  by  impracticable  theorizing  which  always  end  by  their 
hearts  getting  the  better  of  their  heads. 

The  National  Association  of  Charities  and  Corrections — good  men 
and  women,  all  of  them — meet  yearly  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
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thresh  over  the  same  old  straw  \vith  the  usual  result,  or  rather  110 
result.  Our  .friend,  Mr.  Round,  has  been  through  it  all,  and  perhaps 
knows  as  much  about  it  as  any  man  in  the  country.  Taking  up  his 
questions  in  regular  order : 

First.  Ought  the  state  to  help  discharged  prisoners,  and  how  ? 
Most  assuredly,  yes.  If  the  condition  under  which  crime  is  fostered  is 
permitted  by  the  state,  and  we  take  the  individual  convict,  imprison 
him  for  a  period  as  a  punishment  for  his  crime,  at  the  end  of  his  term 
he  has  paid  the  full  penalty  prescribed  by  law  for  the  luxury  allowed 
him  for  committing  crime.  Thus  far  the  account  is  balanced.  He  owes 
the  state  nothing,  and  we  will  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
state  owes  him  nothing.  But  does  not  the  state  owe  something  to  itself? 
It  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  each  discharged  prisoner  from  $500  to 
5,000  for  moneys  advanced  for  the  arrest,  detention,  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  criminal  ?  Such  being  the  case,  and  looking  squarely  at 
the  situation  solely  from  an  economic  standpoint,  would  any  prudent 
business  man  hesitate  a  moment  to  invest  the  additional  five  per  cent, 
of  the  original  outlay  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  expending  the  entire 
amount  of  the  larger  sum  over  again  ?  This  question  answers  itself,  as 
well  as  the  entire  problem,  without  going  into  the  moral  or  philan- 
thropic aspect  of  the  case,  and  brings  us  forcibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  state  should  take  the  proper  and  necessary  steps  to  reap  a  practical 
benefit  from  the  enormous  amounts  of  money  annually  expended  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code.  How  it  can  best  be  ac- 
complished may  be  open  to  discussion.  My  judgment  is  that  an  appro, 
priation  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prison  directors,  to  be  by 
them  expended  after  consultation  with  the  prison  officers.  They  should 
employ  an  agent  to  act  under  their  instructions.  The  case  of  each  dis- 
charged convict  should  stand  upon  its  own  merit.  It  is  money  wasted 
to  give  aid  to  the  confirmed  criminal.  It  is  only  placing  means  in  their 
hands  to  continue  their  warfare  against  society.  But  the  truly  repent- 
ant convict  should  be  given  the  chance  to  rehabilitate  himself,  and,  like 
the  "Infant  Industry,"  protected  until  he  has  strength  enough,  morally 
and  physically,  to  stand  alone.  The  best  judges  in  this  matter  are  the 
intelligent,  conscientious  prison  officers  who  are  brought  in  daily  contact 
with  the  convict  during  the  term  of  his  imprisonment.  If  there  is  any 
reform  in  him  it  will  make  itself  manifest  in  some  way  during  his  in- 
carceration, and  if  he  is  still  a  criminal  it  will  be  likewise  apparent.  I 
have  strong  faith  in  the  parole  law  properly  administered.  In  our  own 
state  the  majority  of  the  press  and  all  the  police  organization  assailed 
the  parole  law  so  violently  and  unreasonably  that  our  Board  of  Directors 
have  been  badly  handicapped  in  its  administration.  This  will  work  itself 
out  in  time  and  a  more  liberal  policy  result,  and  we  can  care  for  quite 
a  percentage  of  our  discharged  convicts  in  that  way. 

With  no  means  to  sustain  himself,  a  shabby  suit  of  clothes  that  is 
an  advertisement  or  badge  of  his  disgrace,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  re- 
cently discharged  prisoner  should  lind  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment 
when  so  many  thousand  honest  men  are  out  of  work  ?  It  is  the  period 

18 
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of  from  one  to  three  months  after  release  that  is  the  most  trying,  and 
that  the  government  should  lend  their  assistance  in  providing  for.  All 
the  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Round  after  No.  i  can  be  answered  in 
the  same  category.  To  use  a  vulgar  expression,  there  are  no  "strings" 
on  individual  or  organized  religious  charit)-,  and  an  "Interstate  alliance 
of  voluntary  societies  for  helping  discharged  prisoners  "  would  only  wind 
up  in  the  same  old  rut.  I  would  suggest  that  all  such  organizations 
could  find  a  better  field  to  devote  their  energies  in  looking  after  the 
pauper  boys  and  girls,  who  are  growing  into  criminal  men  and  women, 
surrounded  by  all  the  poverty,  filth  and  crime  that  abounds  in  the  slums 
of  our  large  cities.  If  they  can  by  individual  or  united  effort  save  a  con- 
siderable per  cent,  of  these  abandoned  creatures  from  a  life  of  crime, 
they  will  have  accomplished  good  work  in  a  field  where  the  harvest  is 
large  and  full  ripe  and  the  laborers  few. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  AULL, 
Warden  Folsom  State  Prison. 


FROM    THE  WARDEN,    STATE  PRISON  AT    SAN    QUENTIN,  CAL. 

San  Quentin,  Cal.,  June  ist,  1894. 
HON.  M.  R.  HIGGINS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR  : — To  the  questions  propounded  in  the  letter  which  you 
enclosed  I  answer  as  follows ; 

Q.     Ought  the  state  to  help  discharged  prisoners  and  how  ? 

A.  Our  state  furnishes  a  suit  of  clothes,  amount  of  fare  to  county 
from  which  the  prisoner  is  sent,  and  five  dollars  in  money.  I  think  this 
is  all  the  state  ought  to  do,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  society  to  care 
for  discharged  prisoners 

O.     Should  individuals  help  discharged  prisoners  and  how? 

A.     Certainly,  as  each  case  may  require. 

Q.     Should  the  organized  religious  bodies  help  discharged  prisoners? 

A.  Of  course,  by  extending  them  a  helping  hand,  assisting  them  to 
obtain  employment  and  to  live  honest  lives. 

Q.  What  methods  are  in  vogue  in  your  own  state  for  helping  dis- 
charged prisoners? 

A.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  none. 

Q.  Would  you  approve  an  interstate  alliance  of  voluntary  societies 
for  helping  discharged  prisoners  ? 

A.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  each  state  should  have 
its  own  organization. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  E.  HALL,  Warden. 
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From  Our  Correspondent    in  Virginia,  a  Man  Who  Has  Made    a  Special 

Study  of  Prison  Matters. 

W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  ESQ.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DEAR  MR.  ROUND  : — In  answer  to  your  questions  would  say  : 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  Virginia  and  the  South  generally  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  convicts  are  colored  people,  and  it 
is  as  sad  as  it  is  true  that  their  position  in  the  world  and  their  self- 
supporting  power  are  not  injured  or  lessened  by  conviction  of  and  im- 
prisonment for  felony. 

As  to  your  questions,  I  answer  to  No.   I  : 

I  really  do  not  know.  It  would  seem  unfair  to  honest  men  to  give 
ex-convicts  the  preference  upon  public  works,  if  the  state  can  control 
no  other  work  ;  and  I  believe  to  give  work  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
mode,  of  aiding  a  discharged  convict,  unless  he  be  sick  or  starving. 

2.  Yes,  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  get  work  of  such  kind  as  would 
not  subject  them  to  particular  temptation. 

3.  I  think    not — unless  you  mean   the  particular   church  or  congre- 
gation that  the  convict  or  his  family  are  connected  with.     I  am  inclined 
to    think  the    individual  church    should  substitute    and  supplant  a    good 
many  of  the  benevolent  "societies." 

4.  None    whatever.     We,  that    is  our  association,  tried   to  do  some- 
thing in  this  direction,  but    the  colored  ex-convicts  drifted  off  upon  dis- 
charge   finding  no    especial  difficulty  in    getting    employment,  and  even 
the  white  men  did  not  relish  remaining  away  from  their  homes. 

5.  There  are  advantages  about  an  interstate  alliance,  chiefly  in  pre- 
serving and  interchanging  reliable  information  about  discharged  convicts, 
both  general  facts  and  facts  in  reference  to  individuals  of  this  class. 


FROM       THE     SECRETARY      STATE      BOARD     OF      CHARITIES, 

INDIANA. 

I  am  in  favor  of  helping  discharged  convicts  into  self-support  for 
reasons  of  morality,  humanity  and  economy. 

In  giving  such  help  the  question  is  not  so  much  "who"  as  "how." 
I  would  prefer  state  help  exclusively,  but  that  bsing  impossible,  would 
reject  no  agency,  provided  its  methods  were  practical,  elevating  and 
tended  toward  the  creation  of  independence  and  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  men  and  the  supremacy  of  law. 

With  a  prison  system  which  weakens  a  prisoner's  independence, 
breaks  down  his  power  of  initiative  and  tends  to  destroy  his  fitness  for 
self-support,  the  state  is  not  without  a  serious  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  the  discharged  convict.  This  responsibility  should  be  acknowl- 
edged by  a  care  for  the  ex-prisoner's  welfare  until  he  has  been  restored, 
if  restoration  is  possible,  to  a  condition  of  self-respect  and  self-support. 
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I  should  therefore  favor  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  or  agency  by 
the  state  which  would  procure  a  position  of  honorable  employment  and 
occupation  for  every  convict  prior  to  his  discharge  from  prison,  in  order 
that  he  might  experience  no  interval  of  idleness  immediately  after  his 
discharge  and  would  have  no  opportunity  to  fall  into  temptation  or  re- 
turn to  evil  associates.  I  would  give  to  this  agency  the  duty  of  friendly 
and  helpful  supervision  over  the  discharged  prisoner  until  he  proved 
himself  truly  desirous  and  capable  of  honorable  self-support  or  revealed 
clearly  that  he  had  no  determined  intention  to  permanently  reform. 

This  system  not  attainable,  I  would  encourage  individuals,  churches 
or  other  honorable  agencies  to  assist  discharged  prisoners,  provided  the 
assistance  were  of  a  kind  indicated  above,  and  in  order  to  insure  this 
and  to  prevent  imposition  and  duplication,  of  effort,  I  would  require  full 
and  frequent  reports  to  some  central  bureau  or  office.  This  bureau  or 
office  should  be  a  department  of  the  state  government  and  the  work  of 
those  assisting  prisoners  should  be  broadly  directed  by  statute. 

I  would  not  discourage  the  helping  of  discharged  prisoners,  simply 
because  of  a  lack  of  statute  or  central  supervising  office,  provided  it  were 
done  with  intelligence  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  would  always  urge  that  the  safest  and  the  most  thorough  sys- 
tem must  have  the  support  and  authority  of  the  state. 

I  would  favor  a  working  alliance  among  the  agencies  in  the  various 
states,  engaged  in  aiding  discharged  prisoners,  as  such  co-operation 
would  assist  in  the  help  and  supervision  of  ex-prisoners  whose  best  wel- 
fare made  it  desirable  that  they  should  leave  the  state  in  which  they  had 
been  imprisoned. 

Neither  state  or  voluntary  societies  or  individuals  give  any  system- 
atic assistance  to  discharged  prisoners  in  Indiana.  Many  citizens  are 
alive  to  the  need  of  such  effort,  and  it  is  probable  that  within  a  few 
years  a  much  more  creditable  report  will  be  given. 


FROM  THE  SECRETARY   STATE  BOARD    OF  CHARITIES,  SOUTH 

CAROLINA. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  sent  the  replies  are  as  follows : 
r.     No,  the    state  is  under  no    obligation  whatever   to  do  more  than 
to  reform  them. 

2.  Yes,  by  giving  them  work. 

3.  Yes,  in  the  same  way. 

4.  None,  but  all  who  want  to  work  can  get  it. 

5.  Don't  see  what  good  it  will  do. 
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These  letters  just  quoted  will  have  a  value  to  all  who 
are  striving  to  unravel  this  problem  of  aid  to  discharged 
prisoners,  by  showing  what  is  being  done,  and  what  ex- 
perts think  should  be  done.  Your  committee  recommends 
that  measures  be  taken  to  form  a  League  of  Prisoners'  Aid 
Associations  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the  formal 
approval  of  the  National  Prison  Association  be  given  to 
such  an  undertaking. 

W.  M.  F.  ROUND, 

LOUIS  A.  ZINKHAN, 
JOHN  T.  LYTLE. 
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CARE   OF   DISCHARGED    PRISONERS. 

BY  JOHN  J.    t,YTl,E,    PHILADELPHIA. 

What  to  do  with  a  convict  while  in  prison  is  a  prob- 
lem much  easier  of  solution,  than  what  to  do  with  him 
when  discharged.  That  something  should  be  done  to  en- 
deavor to  save  him  from  getting  back  is  a  self  evident 
proposition.  All  should  be  looked  after,  cared  for.  Who 
is  to  do  this  ?  In  this  connection  the  committee  has  some 
views  and  suggestions  to  offer. 

In  a  few,  a  very  few  of  our  large  cities  where  there 
are  state  penitentiaries  there  are  prisoners'  aid  societies 
or  prison  associations  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  dis- 
charged have  proper  care.  In  towns  where  there  are  county 
prisons,  there  are  no  such  associations,  and  no  one  to  look 
after  the  prisoner  when  the  gate  is  opened  to  him,  and  he 
is  free  to  go  where  he  chooses. 

Wherever  there  is  a  state  penitentiary  there  should 
be  a  prisoners'  aid  society,  and  in  every  county  town 
where  there  is  a  jail,  there  should  be  an  auxiliary.  In 
every  place  there  can  surely  be  found,  philanthropic  men 
and  women  who  would  engage  in  this  noble  work  if  their 
attention  was  called  to  it,  and  this  should  be  done  through 
the  medium  of  the  parent  association.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  prisoners'  aid  society  or  association  have  a  general  sec- 
retary or  agent  who  should  give  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  general  object  of  the  association  looking  particularly 
after  the  prisoners  at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  so  also 
should  have  every  auxiliary  with  whom  the  general  secre- 
tary could  correspond. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  discharged  prisoner  should 
be  attended  to  only  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  discharge, 
but  they  should  have  a  continual  supervision. 

We  will  first  take  the  subject  of 
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DISTRICT    VISITING    OF    PRISONERS    IN     OUR     LARGE     CITIES. 

No  doubt  many  a  discharged  convict  would  be  pre- 
vented from  again  falling  into  crime  if  some  one  stood 
near  him  at  the  time  of  temptation.  This  is  of  course  not 
always  possible,  but  as  an  attempt  in  that  direction,  the 
following  suggestion  is  offered  : 

It  is  impossible  that  the  general  secretary  or  agent 
should  attend  to  all  of  these  cases  himself,  as  he  has  too 
many  other  matters  to  occupy  his  time,  if  faithful  to  duty. 
Let  a  city  then  be  divided  into  districts,  and  to  each  dis- 
trict assign  a  certain  number  of  members. 

When  a  prisoner  is  discharged  let  the  general  secre- 
tary or  agent  send  his  address  to  the  visiting  members  of 
that  district,  whose  duty  it  will  then  be  to  look  up  the 
man  or  the  woman,  offer  his  friendship,  see  that  he  or  she 
has  opportunity  to  work,  and  once  a  month  or  oftener 
call  on  him  or  her  or  have  the  prisoner  call  on  the 
visitor.  In  that  way  a  personal  interest  will  be  establish- 
ed. Many  a  home  has  been  destroyed  because  the  father 
or  the  only  son  or  brother  has  been  placed  in  prison  and 
no  one  is  left  to  care  for  the  dependent. 

Again  there  will  be  practical  work  for  many  of  the 
prison  society  members  who  now  do  nothing,  and  lastly  it 
will  bring  society  generally  to  the  recognition  of  the  social 
cause  of  crime — miserable  homes,  if  homes  they  can  be 
called,  occupied  by  drunken  inmates,  evil  associations,  en- 
tire neglect  of  any  moral  or  religious  influence,  improper 
education  and  so  forth.  People  seeing  these  things  would 
no  longer  wonder  why  their  efforts  at  reform  are  so  un- 
availing, when  the  prisoner  goes  back  into  the  surround- 
ing which  first  led  him  into  crime. 

This  then  would  be  the  duty,  yea  not  duty  only  •  but 
privilege  of  the  district  visitor  going  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  with  prayerful  hearts,  nothing  doubting,  and 
endeavoring  to  correct  these  things  and  bring  about  a  dif- 
ferent result.  When  the  prisoner  from  a  country  jail  goes 
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back  to  his  home  the  secretary  of  the  prison  society 
should  correspond  with  the  secretary  of  the  auxiliary,  giv- 
ing all  the  information  possible  in  relation  to  the  individ- 
ual, asking  them  to  have  a  watchful  care  and  supervision 
over  him,  that  they  may  point  him  to  Jesus  the  friend  of 
sinners  who  laid  down  his  precious  life  for  us,  and  that 
all  who  believe  on  him  and  accept  of  him  as  their  Saviour 
will  be  saved  even  though  they  are  the  chiefest  of  sinners. 
As  the  only  member  of  Committee  on  Discharged 
Prisoners  present,  I  desire  to  give  some  account  of  the 
care  of  v 

Discharged  Prisoners  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Prison  Society. 

While  comprehending  the  immense  range  of  duties  in 
penal  discipline,  in  preventing  first  of  all,  as  far  as  we 
can,  the  commitment  of  crime,  and  the  increase  of  crimi- 
nals, we  feel  especially  drawn  to  visit  those  who  are  in 
prison  to  point  out  to  the  prisoner  a  higher  and  better 
life,  and  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  develop  true 
manhood  and  womanhood,  to  protect  society  by  reforming 
the  criminal ;  and  while  we  have  found  in  this  visitation, 
that  we  gain  the  confidence  and  indeed  the  affection  of  the 
imprisoned  and  learn  many  of  the  hidden  secrets  of  a  mis- 
guided life;  we  find  it  is  not  only  a  grievious  mistake  to 
leave  the  prisoner  upon  his  discharge  without  some  prac- 
tical and  substantial  assistance.  Hence  while  individual 
members  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society  do  what  they  can  in  their  visitations 
among  the  prisoners  in  preparing  them  morally  and  spirit- 
ually for  the  duties  of  life  upon  their  discharge  from  prison 
they  have  felt  it  necesssary  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a 
general  secretary  the  practical  work  of  seeing  that  each 
one  so  discharged  is  provided  with  clothing  to  make  such 
an  appearance  that  he  may  at  least  stand  an  even  chance 
of  finding  employment,  and  if  desiring  tools  and  means 
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with  which  to  start  some  business  to  aid  in  obtaining  it, 
and  also  to  find  some  temporary  home  if  needing  it ;  to 
assist  him  in  reaching  distant  friends  or  his  family — in 
short  be  nnto  him  friend,  advisor,  helper. 

During  the  past  year  seven  hundred  prisoners  have 
been  so  aided  at  an  outlay  of  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  dollars.  I  am  firmly  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  the  separate  system  and  the  individual 
treatment  of  prison  discipline.  In  the  first  place  when  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  prisoners  alone,  or  if 
peradventiire,  because  of  the  overcrowding  with  one  another 
in  the  cell,  we  can  better  confer  with  him  as  to  his  future 
life,  his  capabilities,  his  wishes  and  his  connections.  If  in 
the  congregate  system,  we  have  not  this  privacy,  others 
hear  his  plans  or  ours,  they  may  prevent  the  carrying  out 
our  purposes,  and  at  all  events  check  that  openness  and 
frankness  that  the  prisoner  soon  to  go  out  may  desire  to 
manifest. 

In  the  second  place,  this  individual  treatment  admits 
of  our  knowing  the  ability,  indeed  the  talent  of  the  per- 
son we  seek  to  aid  and  in  fact  preparing  him  for  some 
certain  or  specific  line  of  duty.  The  congregation  of  pris- 
oners, and  their  treatment  in  a  routine  or  machinery  like 
manner,  does  not  admit  of  this  very  necessary  preparation 
and  conduct,  this  emerging  into  a  new  life  of  freedom. 

Again  the  separate  system  is  strongly  endorsed  by  our 
being  able  to  place  the  discharged  in  positions,  which  are 
unknown  to  others  imprisoned  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  penitentiary  and  perhaps  in  an  adjoining  cell.  The 
advantages  of  this  are  at  once  evident.  It  prevents  jeal- 
ousy, it  creates  confidence  by  being  protected  from  the  ex- 
posure that  one  prisoner  may  make  to  employers,  it  aids  in 
keeping  apart  those  who  might  rejoin  old  comrades  in 
crime,  it  enables  us  to  keep  the  run,  as  it  were,  of  those 
we  may  place  in  situations  or  start  in  business.  This  done 
what  next  should  we  emphasize  as  to  the  value  of  a  prison 
agency  for  the  discharged?  It  is  this:  The  child  naturally 
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turns  to  the  home,  to  father  and  mother  ;  the  sick  to  the 
physician  ;  the  student  to  his  alma  mater  ;  the  converted  to 
his  minister,  and  the  helpless  and  dependent  to  Jesus,  his 
Saviour,  who  is  alone  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  so  the 
discharged  prisoner  who  has  been  visited  faithfully,  who 
has  confided  freely,  who  has  placed  his  life  in  the  hands  of 
his  friends,  after  he  is  out,  even  months  or  years  after  he 
has  left  the  prison  cell — when  sickness,  want,  sorrow  and 
trouble  come,  naturally  turn  to  the  agent  of  the  prison  so- 
ciety for  relief,  strength  and  hope. 

So  that  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  as  to  the  various 
conditions  that  may  arise  to  bring  the  kindly  offices  of  this 
branch  of  prison  labor  into  requisition,  but  it  only  enjoins 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  having  such  an  office,  and  where- 
ever  a  jail,  prison  or  penitentiary  exists  there  should  be,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  a  prison  society,  a  committee  or 
an  agent  for  the  care  and  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 
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MODERN    METHODS   OF   TREATING   CRIMINALS. 

BY   PROF.    CHARIvKS   A.    COI^IylN,    OF   CORNEW,   UNIVERSITY. 


If  by  the  term  u  criminals"  we  mean  every  man  who 
has  ever  done  an  act  which  the  law  declares  a  crime,  my 
subject  is  very  broad  ;  for  it  includes  every  lawyer  who  has 
ever  told  a  wilful  lie  in  any  one  of  his  many  affidavits  ; 
every  newspaper  man  who  has  ever  published  or  contributed 
to  the  publication  of  a  libel  ;  every  business  man  who  has 
ever  induced  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  by  a  false 
representation.  If  we  also  include  under  the  term  "  crimi- 
nals" every  man  who,  without  a  technical  violation  of  the 
law,  has  accomplished  the  practical  result  of  a  crime  ;  every 
man  who  has  lawfully  cheated  his  neighbor  ;  every  man  who- 
has  lawfully  robbed  another  by  superior  wisdom  and  shrewd- 
ness rather  than  by  superior  physical  force  ;  every  man  who 
has  contributed  money  to  a  campaign  committee  with  the 
moral  certainty  that  part  of  it  is  to  be  expended  by  others 
in  violation  of  the  election  laws  —  if  all  such  as  these  are 
to  be  classed  as  criminals,  then  my  subject  may  be  fairly 
translated,  "Modern  Methods  of  Treating  Ourselves  and 
Each  Other."  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  literally  true  that  we 
are  all  criminals.  If  we  wish  to  keep  clear  views  of  the 
subject  we  must  avoid  the  fogs  which  hang  about  the 
Pharisaic  line  of  approach.  Criminals  are  not  another  order 
of  beings:  they  are  human.  They  are  not  another  cast  of 
human  beings,  between  whom  and  us  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed:  they  are  men  and  brethren.  The  criminal  disposi- 
tion is  essentially  an  unwillingness  or  inability  to  observe 
the  social  order,  to  work  in  the  social  harness.  Every  age, 
our  own  included,  has  classed  among  its  criminals  a  very 
few  of  its  best  men,  too  good  for  the  social  order  of  the 
time,  and  many  of  its  worst  men  worse  than  the  social 
order. 

But  the  broad  field  opened  by  my  subject,  as  thus 
interpreted,  belongs  to  the  clerical  rather  than  the  legal 
profession.  I  shall  discuss  only  the  comparatively  small 
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number  of  criminals  who  have  been  caught,  prosecuted  and 
convicted,  and  such  treatment  only  as  may  be  administered 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  convicts  committed 
to  our  prisons  ;  and  even  then  my  subject  is  all  too  broad. 

Society  has  never  been  wholly  cruel  nor  wholly  kind 
to  its  prison  convicts.  There  is  no  absolutely  new  mani- 
festation of  human  nature  in  modern  times,  no  absolutely 
new  theory  of  the  treatment  of  criminals.  But,  in  histori- 
cal order,  three  prevailing  theories  of  the  object  of  punish- 
ment for  crime  stand  out  with  reasonable  clearness. 

First,  is  the  lex  talionis — an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth  ;  with  the  logical  accuracy  of  primitive  justice, 
making  the  punishment  exactly  fit  the  crime  ;  for  each 
degree  of  crime  awarding  a  corresponding  degree  of  pain. 
And  then,  justice  having  been  logically  satisfied,  the  crim- 
inal goes  free,  regardless  of  whether  he  will  thereafter  be 
better  or  worse,  more  dangerous  or  less  dangerous  to  soci- 
ety by  reason  of  his  punishment.  This  theory  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  definite  sentence  for  a  fixed  term,  which 
is  still  the  standard  method  of  sentencing  convicts  to  im- 
prisonment. 

The  second  theory  in  historical  order,  still  held  by 
many  prison  reformers,  is  that  the  object  of  punishment  for 
crime  is  the  protection  of  society  against  the  criminal. 
Recognizing  that  man,  who  cannot  see  the  heart,  cannot 
mete  out  exact  justice  to  his  fellow-man,  that  'Vengeance 
is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord,"  the  rational  utilita- 
rian adopts  the  sound  theory  that  the  strong  and  order- 
loving  many  can  and  must  protect  themselves  against  the 
weak  and  disorderly  few. 

The  third  theory,  held  by  the  most  advanced  prison 
reformers,  is  that  the  object  of  punishment  for  crime  is  the 
improvement  of  the  offender.  This  theory  is  based  upon 
the  true  Christian  doctrine  that  a  convict  in  prison  is  a 
man  and  a  brother,  not  a  wild  beast,  hostis  humani  generis  ; 
that  we  who  are  strong  should  be  disciplining  and  healing 
physicians  to  those  who  are  weak,  diseased  and  disorderly, 
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not  hesitating  to  cut  and  burn  where  surgery  is  needed,  to 
administer  unwelcome  discipline  and  healing  discomforts, 
but  tenderly  binding  up  the  wounds  of  scientific  surgery, 
and  refreshing  the  famished  souls  with  human  sympathy 
when  the  natural  appetite  is  awakened  for  the  true  food  of 
the  soul. 

I  have  no  controversy,  either  on  theological  or  prac- 
tical grounds,  with  those  who  still  hold  to  either  of  the 
first  two  theories.  To  the  man  •  of  Galvanistic  temperament 
whose  sense  of  justice  is  not  satisfied  with  punishment 
which  benefits  the  offender,  and  seems  more  like  reward 
than  penalty,  who  demands  pain  and  suffering  proportion- 
ate to  the  heinousness  of  the  offense,  whose  mind  is  set  on 
degeneration  instead  of  regeneration,  I  say  there  is  no  pain 
and  suffering  more  severe  than  that  which  necessarily  ac- 
companies the  healing  process.  The  lazy  man  is  most 
severely  punished  by  being  compelled  to  work,  the  drunk- 
ard by  being  compelled  to  keep  sober,  the  dissolute  and 
unclean  man  by  being  compelled  to  live  cleanly.  If  retrib- 
utive suffering  be  the  prime  motive  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  suffering  enough  to  satisfy  the  utmost  demands 
of  retributive  justice,  if  there  be  any  such  justice,  will  be 
found  in  the  cuttings  and  burnings  of  healing  surgery,  in 
the  pressing  and  crowding  of  the  man  of  deformed  nature 
and  dissolute  habits  into  the  straight-jacket  of  righteous 
forms  of  living. 

To  the  cold  utilitarian  who  places  the  protection  of 
society  as  the  limit  of  the  right  and  the  basis  of  the  duty 
of  society  to  punish  for  crime,  I  say,  the  transformation  of 
the  criminal  into  a  serviceable  member  of  society  is  the 
most  effective  protection  of  society  against  him.  The  mere 
temporary  caging  of  the  criminal,  as  a  wild  beast,  is  a  pro- 
tection to  society  for  the  time  being,  it  is  true.  But  if, 
when  he  is  let  out  of  his  cage,  he  is  worse  than  when  he 
went  in,  more  inhuman,  more  brutal,  more  bitterly  disposed 
towards  his  fellows,  he  may  be  more  wary  and  cunning 
thereafter,  but  he  will  be  more  dangerous  to  society  than 
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Before  he  was  caged.  The  true  conception  of  the  functions 
•of  a  prison  is  that  it  shall  be  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  depraved  bodies  and  diseased  souls. 

The  improvement  of  the  offender  does  not  mean  the 
reform  or  reformation  of  the  offender,  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  two  terms  are  often  abused,  as  meaning  a  guarantee 
against  further  commission  of  crime.  Where  is  the  man  for 

o 

whom  such  guarantee  can  be  given  ?  The  improvement  of 
the  criminal  by  prison  treatment  means  no  such  reforma- 
tion. Right  prison  treatment  promises  the  establishment 
of  regular  habits  of  physical  health  and  labor ;  increased 
ability  to  live  by  orderly  methods  ;  an  awakening  and 
strengthening  of  impulses  to  orderly  life ;  a  mind  compelled 
to  habits  of  thought  in  new  lines  ;  a  purified  and  renovated 
body  ;  and  corresponding  •  contributions  to  the  health  of  the 
soul.  The  rightly  managed  prison  can  promise  some  such 
improvement  and  strengthening.  It  cannot  promise  what 
the  church  has  never  been  able  to  promise  its  most  devoted 
saints,  absolute  imperviousness  to  evil  temptations  or  abso- 
lute security  against  ever  falling  under  their  power.  The 
cause  of  prison  reform  has  sometimes  suffered  from  the  ex- 
aggerated claims  and  promises  of  its  over-zealous  friends.  By 
like  counter-exaggerations,  occasional  relapses  into  crime  by 
criminals  who  have  graduated  from  reformatory  treatment 
have  been  represented  as  demonstrating  the  futility  of  all 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  convicts. 

The  most  critical  period  for  the  prison  convict  is  the 
few  months  immediately  following  his  discharge.  Upon 
these  few  months  all  theories  of  prison  reform,  all  meth- 
ods of  prison  treatment,  must  be  focused.  The  key  note 
of  prison  reform  is  preparation  of  the  prisoner  for  this 
period. 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  definite  sentence,  for  a 
fixed  term,  suddenly  drops  him  on  the  world  with  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  and  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket.  How 
many  graduates  ^of  Harvard  University  sent  out  in  such 
fashion,  with  all  the  advantages  of  reputation,  ability,  and 
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character  which  Harvard  can  give,  if  compelled  at  once  to 
maintain  themselves,  without  friends  of  whom  they  could 
borrow, — how  many  Harvard  graduates  could  get  through 
the  next  two  years  after  graduation  without  being  compell- 
ed to  beg  or  steal  ?  What,  then,  can  you  expect  of  the 
suddenly  discharged  prison  convict,  with  the  firmest  of 
good  resolutions,  as  many  at  that  moment  have,  but  in- 
toxicated with  the  sudden  sense  of  freedom,  with  friends 
indeed,  but  only  such  as  beckon  him  to  haunts  of  vice  and 
criminal  ways  of  earning  a  living,  with  none  others  of 
whom  he  can  borrow,  and  with  no  satisfactory  reference  to 
previous  employers?  It  is  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
definite  sentence,  in  most  cases,  compels  the  discharged 
convict  to  commit  new  crimes  before  he  can  earn  an 
honest  living?  Borrow  he  cannot.  If  he  begs,  he  is  a 
criminal  vagrant.  If  he  steals,  he  must  be  very  careful ; 
for  he  will  be  the  first  suspected. 

With  such  manner  of  discharging  the  convict,  the 
wisest  prison  treatment  is  liable  to  be  largely  thrown 
away.  It  is  good  while  the  prisoner  is  in  prison,  but 
must  inevitably  fail  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  to  carry 
him  over  that  critical  period  during  which  he  is  to  re-estab- 
lish, or  for  the  first  time  to  establish,  habits  of  honest  living 
and  a  new  record  for  future  references. 

The  first  principle  of  prison  reform  is  to  radically 
change  such  manner  of  discharging  the  convict.  Probation- 
ary release  on  parole,  which  the  indeterminate  sentence 
makes  possible,  is  the  foundation  cornerstone  of  any  rational 
scientific  method  of  treating  criminals.  Under  the  work- 
ings of  this  principle  the  prisoner  scarcely  knows  when  he 
is  discharged,  his  discharge  is  so  gradual.  The  extension 
of  liberties  to  the  convict  within  prison  walls  is  cautiously 
widened  to  slight  liberties  outside,  each  time  with  a  specific 
errand  to  perform  and  return.  Then  regular  employment  is 
found  for  him  outside,  with  a  system  of  reports  and  super- 
vision ;  but  he  is  still  a  prisoner  held  by  an  invisible  elastic 
chain  which  may  draw  him  back  again  within  the  prison 
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walls,  at  any  moment,  upon  serious  indications  of  criminal 
tendencies,  without  waiting  for  the  commission  of  new 
crimes.  The  strongest  possible  pressure  is  thus  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  at  this  most  critical  period,  while  he  is  still 
a  prisoner  outside  the  prison  walls,  to  reinforce  the  habits 
of  honest  labor  which  were  cultivated  while  he  was  within. 
If  he  is  successful  for  the  first  six  months  or  year,  he  is 
fairy  launched  on  an  orderly  career.  He  has  made  the 
beginning  of  a  record  of  honest  character,  and  we  may  now 
safely  grant  him  an  absolute  discharge  from  further  remedial 
treatment  in  the  prison  hospital,  and  bid  him  God-speed  in 
all  good  works. 

With  such  opportunity  and  external  pressure  to  gain 
an  honest  living  during  the  prolonged  periods  of  gradual 
discharge,  the  proper  prison  treatment  preparatory  to  dis- 
charge outlines  itself  easily  and  clearly.  Besides  opportunity 
and  external  pressure,  there  must  be  ability  and  disposition 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  The  prison  should  not  wholly  let 
go  its  grasp  of  the  prisoner  until  after  as  many  trials  as 
may  be  necessary,  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  and  dis- 
position to  observe  the  social  order,  and  can  be  warranted 
as  broken  and  trained  to  work  in  the  social  harness. 

The  average  criminal,  upon  his  entrance  into  prison, 
needs  to  be  placed  at  once  in  the  hands  of  the  physician 
and  physical  trainer,  not  merely  to  get  the  effects  of  whis- 
key, tobacco  or  other  dissipations  out  of  his  system,  but  to 
get  him  in  condition  for  his  work.  The  gymnasium  or  its 
substantial  equivalent  is  as  necessary  to  the  well-equippe'd 
prison  as  the  workshop,  school-room  or  chapel. 

Having  got  the  man  in  physical  condition,  he  should 
be  kept  at  work  during  nearly  the  entire  time  of  his  wak- 
ing hours  at  the  highest  gait  of  activity  of  which  he  is 
reasonably  capable.  His  ordinary  energies  should  be  doubled, 
and  still  so  fully  occupied  that  he  has  little  chance  to  think 
of  anything  besides  his  work.  But  his  work  must  be  laid 
out  in  two  lines — the  shop  and  the  school. 

The  necessity  of  work  in  the  shops  for  successful  prison 
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discipline,  industrial  education  and  profit,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. But  there  are  many  pious  and  intelligent  men  who 
are  afraid  to  educate  criminals  in  the  schools.  This  fear  is 
due  largely  to  the  survival  of  the  old  tradition  of  criminal 
heroics,  doubtless  once  true,  when  the  best  and  bravest  men 
were  such  dangerous  criminals  that  they  were  burned  at 
the  stake  or  hung  and  quartered  as  traitors  against  a  tyrant. 
But  the  modern  criminal  is  rather  a  sneak,  a  coward,  and, 
pro  tanto,  a  fool  ;  for  modern  criminality  is  stupid  folly  or 
unbridled  passion.  Intellectual  education,  instead  of  making 
the  criminal  more  dangerous,  makes  him  less  dangerous, 
because  it  necessarily  tends  to  reduce  his  criminality, — to 
make  him  more  of  a  man,  indeed,  and  thereby  less  of  a 
criminal.  Intellectual  education,  of  necessity,  broadens  the 
mind  and  reveals  the  folly  of  crime.  Moreover,  healthy, 
vigorous,  intellectual  activity  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
morally  invigorating. 

The  mind  of  the  prisoner  must  be  intensely  occupied 
in  new  channels,  with  the  least  possible  room  for  his  old 
habits  of  thought.  While  he  is  working  with  his  hands 
his  mind  must  not  be  left  free  to  moon  and  dream  over 
his  old  crimes  and  to  scheme  new  ones;  he  must  be  given 
school  work,  which  will  occupy  his  mind  in  spite  of  him- 
self. The  school  education  in  prison  should  be  so  practical 
that  the  prisoner  can  appreciate  its  value  ;  but  it  must  be 
so  severe  that  successful  passage  of  school  examinations  will 
require  the  utmost  intellectual  struggle  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable. 

But  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  he  must  obey  the 
prison  regulations,  he  must  observe  the  laws  of  his  envi- 
ronments. The  great  mass  of  men  in  our  prisons  are 
young  men, — overgrown,  stupid,  vicious,  unbroken  colts. 
They  must  be  broken  to  harness  ;  and  usually  this  means 
severe  physical  compulsion, — not  a  constant  nagging,  but 
scientifically  administered  corporal  punishment.  The  scien- 
tific surgeon  seems  cruel;  and  some  sentimental  people 
think  his  profession  must  make  him  hard-hearted,  that  its. 
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influence  on  the  surgeon  must  be  brutalizing.  Physical 
compulsion  in  prisons  there  must  be.  I  believe  in  mak- 
ing it  short,  sharp,  and  effective.  The  solitary  cell,  low 
diet,  the  dull,  slow,  prolonged  tortures  which  the  senti- 
mentalists advocate,  are  the  most  permanently  injurious 
and  degrading  methods  of  corporal  compulsion  that  are 
practiced  in  any  of  our  modern  prisons. 

But  under  prison  treatment,  as  I  have  thus  far  de- 
scribed it,  the  prisoner  is  still  a  slave,  driven  to  his  work, 
driven  to  his  school  by  a  slave-driver:  whereas  the  im- 
proving value  of  work  and  study  and  behavior  depends 
chiefly  upon  their  spontaneity.  Until  lawful  activity  be- 
comes spontaneous,  ability  and  opportunity  count  for  but 
little.  How  is  spontaneity  to  be  aroused  under  the  quasi 
slavery  of  physical  compulsion?  The  same  hopes  and  im- 
pulses must  be  stirred  by  substantially  the  same  rewards 
and  penalties  as  you  and  I  experience  outside  of  prison. 
Not  only  may  better  food  and  special  privileges  follow 
better  work,  study,  and  behavior,  but  under  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  the  hope  of  the  speedier  release,  or  the 
fear  of  the  prolonged  imprisonment,  may  stimulate  to 
healthful  activity. 

In  addition,  give  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  little  money  for  himself  by  extra  work,  or  specially 
meritorious  work  and  behavior,  and  you  accustom  him  to 
the  play  of  the  same  motives  which  impel  an  honest  man 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  This  element  in  the  new  prison 
law  of  New  York  has  proved  of  inestimable  value,  as  the 
prison  wardens  themselves  testify.  Said  Warden  Brush  of 
the  Sing  Sing  prison,  "With  the  chance  of  earning  some 
money  for  himself,  to  stimulate  hope,  I  can  restore  the 
man  actually  dying,  physically  dying  from  despair  and 
hopelessness,  back  to  healthy  life."  The  instinct  of  acquisi- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives,  and  can  often 
be  aroused  in  men  of  baser  nature  when  nothing  else  will 
start  them  into  spontaneous  activity. 

I  have  dealt  only  with  the  mechanism  and  methods  of 
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prison  treatment.  Behind  these  must  be  the  man.  The 
personality  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of 
the  prison  is  worth  more  than  all  methods  or  may  ruin, 
the  best  methods.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
personally,  and  in  many  cases  intimately,  a  number  of  the 
leading  prison  managers  of  this  country.  They  have  been, 
without  exception,  strong,  broad-minded,  large-hearted  men, 
at  the  same  time  severe  and  tender  hearted.  No  class  of 
men  I  have  ever  met  have  inspired  me  with  greater  re- 
spect. Theirs  is  a  true  missionary  field.  As  a  rule  they 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  better  class  of  legislators  and 
people  in  their  theories  of  prison  treatment  and  their  desire 
to  benefit  the  men  under  their  charge. 

The  laws  still  cramp  and  thwart  them  when  the  laws 
should  beckon  them  forward.  Legislation  must  follow  pop- 
ular intelligence.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
the  work  of  prison  associations  to  stimulate  such  popular 
interest  as  will  support  advanced  prison  legislation,  and  give 
to  prison  managers  intelligent  encouragement  and  criticism 
instead  of  the  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  with 
"which  thev  are  often  rewarded. 
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REPORT  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND  BY  THE  MARYLAND 
PRISONERS'  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  January  Session,  1894,  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Maryland,  An  Act  to  add  an  additional  section  to 
Article  27,  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  L,aws,  title 
"Crimes  and  Punishment,"  sub-title  "Sentence,"  to  be  des- 
ignated as  Section  304  A,  was  passed  and  received  the 
Governor's  signature  on  April  6th,  1894. 

This  bill  was  prepared  and  presented  by  the  Mary- 
land Prisoners'  Aid  Association.  The  bill  empowers  the 
judges  of  Courts  in  criminal  cases  to  suspend  sentence  in 
the  case  of  youthful  offenders  when  the  crimes  committed 
were  not  the  outcome  of  deliberate  malice  or  deep-seated 
wickedness,  but  rather  of  indiscretion  or  weakness  of  char- 
acter. A  similar  bill  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
1892,  but  failed  to  pass  at  that  time. 

A  similar  bill  is  effectively  enforced  in  Great  Britain, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  countries,  and  we  expect  great  re- 
sults from  it  in  Maryland. 

The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the  bill : 

CHAPTER  402. 

AN  ACT  to  add  an  additional  section  to  Article  27,  of  the 
Code  of  Public  General  Laws  title  "Crimes  and  Pun- 
ishments" sub-title  "Sentence"  to  be  designated  as  Sec- 
tion 304.  A. 

SECTION  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland,  That  an  additional  section,  to  be  designated 
as  Section  304  A,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  added  to 
Article  27  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  title 
"Crimes  and  Punishment,"  sub-title  "Sentence,"  to  follow 
Section  304,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

304  A.  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  is  convicted, 
before  any  court,  of  larceny  or  false  pretenses,  or  any  other 
offense  not  capital,  and  no  previous  conviction  is  proved 
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against  him,  if  it  appears  to  the  court  before  whom  he  is 
so  convicted,  that  regard  being  had  to  the  youth,  character 
and  antecedents  of  the  offender,  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense, and  to  any  extenuating  circumstances  under  which 
the  offense  was  committed,  it  is  expedient  that  the  offen- 
der be  released  on  probation  of  good  conduct,  the  court 
may  instead  of  sentencing  him  at  once  to  any  punishment, 
direct  that  he  be  released  on  his  entering  into  a  recogni- 
zance with  or  without  sureties  ;  and  during  such  period  as 
the  court  may  direct,  to  appear  and  receive  judgment  when 
called  upon,  and  in  the  meantime  to  keep  the  peace  and 
be  of  good  behavior,  and  the  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit, 
direct  that  the  offender  shall  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, or  some  portion  of  the  same,  within  such  period  and 
in  such  installments  as  may  be  directed  by  the  court ; 
and  at  any  time  within  such  period ;  but  not  afterwards, 
the  court  may,  upon  being  satisfied  by  information  on  oath 
that  the  offender  has  failed  to  observe  any  of  the  condi- 
tions of  his  recognizance,  issue  process  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  thereupon,  without  any  further  proceedings,  im- 
pose sentence  upon  him. 

Approved,  April  6,   1895. 

FRANK  BROWN,    Governor, 
JOHN  WALTER  SMITH, 

Pesident  of  the  Senate. 

JAMES  H.  PRESTON, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  aforegoing  is  a  correct 
copy  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
passed  January  Session,  1894. 

J.  ROGER  McSHERRY, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
B.  L.  SMITH, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
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Maryland  has  no  State  Board  of  Charities,  hence  visits 
of  inspection  continue  to  be  made,  as  for  many  years  past, 
by    the    President    and    General     Agent    of    the    Maryland 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association  to  the    County   jails    and    alms- 
houses.     These  institutions  are  also  visited  statedly  by    the 
Secretary  of  the  "Lunacy  Commission."     The  visits  on  the 
part  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  have  resulted    in  in- 
augurating  many    reforms    and    in    breaking  up  pernicious 
abuses  ;    while  the    good  offices  of  the  Lunacy    Commission 
have  been  conspicuous  in  the    jails    and    other    prisons    in 
that  seventy-five  insane   persons  were    removed    from    these 
institutions  by  their  intercession  during  the  past  year. 

The  General  Assembly  has  appropriated  $75,000  for  the 
erection  of  an  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
indigent  insane  of  this  state.  There  will  be  ample  provi- 
sion made  in  this  institution  for  the  criminal  insane,  who 
are  now  scattered  about  in  a  number  of  institutions  through- 
out the  state. 

A  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  the  present  year  in 
the  management  of  county  jails.  Three  counties  have,  by 
legislative  enactment,  been  empowered  to  put  jail  prisoners 
to  work.  These  three  counties  are  Carroll,  Wicomico  and 
Somerset.  During  the  past  winter  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners were  put  to  work  in  Carroll  county  upon  public  im- 
provements. 

The  Trustees  of  Bayview  Asylum  (the  almshouse  for 
Baltimore  city)  have  also  resolved  to  put  the  able-bodied 
men  in  that  institution  to  work. 

In  Montevue  Hospital,  of  Frederick  county,  vagrants 
are  received  on  commitments  of  county  magistrates  and 
compelled  to  break  stone. 

The  pernicious  "fee  system"  was  broken  up  in  Balti- 
more city  and  Frederick  county  some  years  ago  with  excel- 
lent results.  None  of  the  other  counties  have  inaugurated 
the  new  magistrate  system  yet,  but  it  is  being  agitated  with 
much  vigor  and  will  bear  fruit  in  a  few  years. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  appropriated  $250,000 
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to  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  on  account  of  extension  and 
new  buildings.  Of  this  sum  $115,000  have  been  paid  for 
additional  ground  and  improvements.  The  plans  for  new 
penitentiary  building  are  completed  and  the  managers  are 
now  waiting  for  sufficient  appropriations  to  construct  these 
much-needed  buildings.  It  will  require  $800,000  to  com- 
plete the  proposed  new  buildings,  and  when  finished  it  will 
in  all  its  details  be  one  of  the  most  complete  prisons  in 
the  land. 

Worcester  county  is  building  a  new  jail,  the  old  one 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  As- 
sociation celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  This  soci- 
ety has  steadily  grown  through  all  these  years  in  improved 
methods  and  in  beneficent  results.  The  prison  officials 
recognize  and  uniformly  commend  the  work  of  the  society, 
for  they,  more  than  any  one  else,  have  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  and  judging  of  the  results.  All  the  religious 
work  in  the  penitentiary,  house  of  correction  and  Balti- 
more city  jail  is  carried  on  under  its  auspices.  It  has 
many  co-workers  and  friendly  visitors  in  the  spiritual  work. 
Prisoners  are  visited  in  the  cells,  hospitals  and  shops. 
Criminal  cases,  especially  of  young  offenders,  are  carefully 
investigated  before  trial.  Discharged  prisoners  are  met  and 
suitable  provision  is  made  for  them. 

The  society  rendered  assistance  during  last  year  as  fol- 
lows: 

Furnished  clothing,  shoes,  tools  and  provisions  to  .  513 

Sent  home,  or  where  they  could  secure  work  .  .    .  211 

Gave  pecuniary  aid  to 82 

Secured  employment  for 134 

Furnished  lodgings   to 81 

Furnished  meals  to 209 

The  society  has  not  only  given  necessary  help,  but  it 
pointed  out  ways  of  self-help  to  many  discharged  prisoners.- 

The  society  has  also  distributed  thousands  of  maga- 
zines, books  and  papers  in  the  prisons  and  given  many 
slates  and  school  books  to  illiterate  prisoners.  Its  one  great 
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purpose  has  been  the  restoration  of  the  criminal.  Its  work 
has  been  systematic,  discriminating,  thorough  ;  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  gratifying  and  encouraging.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  contributions  of  its  annual  sub- 
scribers. 

G.  S.  GRIFFITH,  President. 

REV.    LOUIS    F.    ZlNKHAN, 

General  Agent. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  DEBORAH  C.  LEEDS,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that 
one  of  the  troubles  with  prisoners  is  that  they  have  so 
much  bad  literature,  They  also  get  hold  of  bad  pictures. 
She  wished  that  more  pains  might  be  taken  to  supply 
prisons  with  good,  clean  reading  matter.  Especially  should 
such  sheets  as  the  Police  Gazette  and  kindred  papers  be 
kept  from  prisons  and  from  all  young  people.  Mrs.  LKEDS 
detailed  her  experience  in  having  some  of  these  papers  pro- 
hibited in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  MILLIGAN  asked  what  was  the  present  strength  of 
the  social  purity  organizations. 

Mrs.  LEEDS.  I  think  not  more  than  ten  states  have 
such  organizations. 

Dr.  LOVE,  of  Colorado.  I  believe  that  every  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Society  has  a  department  of  social 
purity.  They  are  doing  all  they  can  to  forward  work  on 
those  lines.  It  comprises  talks  to  mothers  on  social  purity, 
lectures  on  the  subject,  trying  to  suppress  bad  literature, 
and  to  close  saloons.  We  are  about  fourteen  hundred  strong 
in  Colorado.  I  wish  we  might  have  the  co-operation  of  all 
our  friends  in  this  work.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Leeds  is  on  the 
right  track  in  the  matter  of  literature,  there  is  nothing  that 
puts  evil  thoughts  into  the  minds  of  children  and  older 
people  sooner  than  bad  literature. 

Mrs.  LEEDS.  I  know  that  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  has  social  purity  departments,  but  I  be- 
lieve not  more  than  ten  states  have  separate  social  purity 
societies. 

Rev.  GEO.  H.  HICKOX,  D.  D..  Michigan.  I  should 
like  to  give  some  facts  about  Mrs.  d'Arcambal's  home  for 
discharged  prisoners  in  Michigan.  This  home  of  industry 
was  founded  in  1888  by  Mrs.  d'Arcambal  at  a  cost  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  There  is  no  indebtedness  on  the  prop- 
erty. Since  the  founding  of  the  institution  she  has  received 
and  aided  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  seven  hundred  men, 
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and  she  is  confident  that  sixty  per   cent,  of  these  men  are 
now    doing    well.     And   she  believes,  having  kept  track  of 
"her  boys,"  as  she  terms  them,  that  not  more  than    six  of 
that  number  have  gone  back  to  ways  of  crime.     Whatever 
the  number  of  recidivists  may  be,  it  is  true  that  those  who 
come  out  from  under  her  hands  and  her  love  owe  their  well- 
doing and  their  safety  and  success  in  society  and  in  indus- 
trial   work    largely  to  the  peculiar  tact  and  the    special    in- 
centive to  virtue   exercised  by    this    woman.     Men  come  to 
her    from    any    prison  in  the  state,  and  they  are   renovated 
and    rehabilitated  in  every    respect   as  far  as  can  be.     They 
may  remain  there  free  of   charge    six  or  eight  months,  but 
she  urges  every  man  to  seek  for  employment  if  she  is  not 
able  to  furnish  it  herself  inside    the   building.     When   they 
obtain   work,  as  they  do  in  numerous   instances,  they    may 
board    with    her  at  the  rate    of  $2.50  a  week.     She    knows 
of   twenty    such    men  in  good  and  responsible    positions  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  at  present.     The  industries  in  which  they 
engage  at  the  present  time  in  the  home  are  slight.     At  one 
time  they  made  brooms,  but   by    some  means  that  was  dis- 
continued, very    much    against    her   judgment.     They    cane 
chairs    and    do    repairing    of    various    kinds    chiefly     com- 
mon   household    furniture.     The   men    go    out   and   get  the 
jobs.     She    never    lets    the    men    sit    about  the  house  idle ; 
she    is    too    industrious    herself.     She    resides    at  the  home. 
Debts    are    not    allowed    to   accrue.     I    asked    her  what  she 
would    do    at  the    end  of   a    month  if   there  were  a  deficit, 
and  she    told    me    she    had    around  her    some    wealthy  and 
reliable  ladies  who  have    pledged    themselves  to    meet  such 
deficiencies.     They  are  usually  very  slight.     The  institution 
is  becoming  stronger  year  by  year.     Religious    services    are 
observed  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  this  lady  is  versatile  in  her 
religious    exercises.      She    is    at    home     with    the    catholic 
and  with  the  presbyterian.     The  house  is  neat  and    orderly 
in    appearance  at  all  times.     She    has   to   help    her    a    lady 
who  is  treasurer,  and  for  the  handling  of   the  men   and    to 
care  for  the  commercial  work  of  the  place  she  has  a  young 
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man  of  tact  and  education  and  with  decided  ability,  mental 
and  physical,  who  is  devoted  to  his  work  and  to  her.  He, 
as  well  as  all  the  others  about  the  institution,  call  her 
"mother."  The  motherhood  feeling  influences  and  controls 
in  that  home.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  every  large 
city  had  such  a  home  as  Mrs.  d'Arcambal's,  which  she  is 
conducting  under  great  personal  self-sacrifice  and  with  a  de- 
votion which  will  only  lay  down  its  right  arm  of  pity,  in- 
ielligence  and  industry  when  God  shall  say  unto  her,  "It 
is  enough." 

Mrs.  LEEDS  said  that  since  resolutions  were  not  en- 
couraged by  the  Association  she  would  ask  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  making  up  the  program  for  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  would  have  a  paper  on  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  literature  in  relation  to  crime. 

President  BRINKERHOFF  said  that  he  wanted  to  empha- 
size what  Dr.  HICKOX  had  said.  He  advised  all  who  could 
to  visit  the  Home  of  Industry  in  Detroit.  It  is,  said  he,  a 
delightful  and  wonderful  place,  and  Mrs.  d'Arcambal  is  a 
wonderful  woman  in  her  influence  upon  discharged  prison- 
ers and  on  the  platform.  At  Memphis  the  other  day  she 
made  the  best  presentation  of  the  kindergarten  work  I  ever 
heard, 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Walter  Ivindley,  California,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Whittier  School,  was  read  by  Mr.  MILUGAN. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON    PREVENTIVE   AND   REFORM- 
ATORY  WORK — WHAT   IS   THE  STATE'S   DUTY  TO 
ITS    UNFORTUNATE    CHILDREN? 

BY   WAI/TER   I,INDI,EY,   M.  D.  SUPERINTENDENT  WHITTIER  STATE  SCHOOIV, 
WHITTIER,  I,OS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAI,. 

The  gigantic  problem  looms  up  ominously  before  us. 
The  American  mind  is  active  and  full  of  resources.  Our 
educators  tell  us  of  a  new  education,  and  of  the  laboratory 
plan  of  teaching  history  and  the  natural  sciences,  but 
crime  stalks  onward  with  giant  strides ;  new  religions  are 
launched  upon  us,  the  Salvation  Army  invades  the  slums, 
but  crimes  and  criminals  still  increase  in  a  far  greater 
ratio  than  the  increase  of  population.  Temperance  move- 
ments, moral  revolutions  and  ninteenth  century  Savanarolas 
all  seem  impotent  to  stay  in  the  least  the  mighty  tide  of 
crime  that  is  sweeping  forward  with  unrelenting  certainty 
over  this  great  Republic.  Whether  we  look  toward  the 
poor  Indian  who  falls  dead  while  playing  poker  in  a  Los 
Angeles  jail,  or  toward  the  Yale  or  Princeton  student  who 
is  seen  in  bacchanalian  orgies  that  equal  those  of  the  noble 
debauchees  of  ancient  Rome — in  whatever  direction  we 
look  the  hideous  form  of  crime  is  seen  making  its  slimy 
trail. 

There  is  one  thing  apparent  to  all,  and  that  is  that 
the  right  remedy  has  not  yet  been  efficiently  applied.  It 
is  not  through  lack  of  use  of  money,  because  in  California 
we  are  paying  out  annually  for  schools,  prisons  and  asy- 
lums, over  $12,500,000.  There  must  then  be  something 
fundamentally  wrong  in  our  educational  and  penal  systems. 
The  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  is  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  this  Republic.  Education  !  education !  educa- 
tion !  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour.  Without  free  and 
universal  education  hope  vanishes.  Then  we  reach  this 
point — the  theory  is  right,  the  application  faulty. 

What  should  be  the  object  of  public  education?  The 
object  of  education  at  the  public  expense  should  be  the 
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practical  equipment  of  our  youth  for  the  great  struggle  of 
life?  Is  our  present  system  doing  this?  Over  $10,000,- 
ooo  are  being  spent  annually  in  California  on  her 
schools,  and  how  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  being 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  question  of  earning  their  daily 
bread  ?  It  is  wonderful  how  large  a  proportion  of  our 
California  boys  and  girls  have  a  good  public  school  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  appalling  to  see  the  immense  number  of 
them  who  can  find  nothing  to  do  because  they  have  not 
been  taught  how  to  do  anything. 

You  and  I  propose  to  defend  this  public  school  sys- 
tem against  its  most  insidious  foes — yes,  defend  it  with 
our  life  blood,  if  necessary !  Let  us  then  fortify  our  posi- 
tion by  disencumbering  this  present  system  of  superfluities 
and  making  it  invulnerable.  Industry  and  probity,  like 
idleness  and  crime,  are  synonomous  terms  ;  then  let  us 
make  our  public  schools  hives  of  physical  as  well  as  men- 
tal industry. 

The  state  of  California  is  spending  its  millions,  yet  to- 
day, out  of  nearly  300,000  children  who  are  attending  our 
schools,  not  one  hundred  are  being  taught  practical  avoca- 
tions by  which  they  can  make  a  living.  Kven  those  schools 
that  have  been  progressive  enough  to  add  manual  training 
to  their  system,  boast  that  they  do  not  teach  trades.  The 
spirit  imbibed  in  our  public  schools  today  is  an  antipathy 
to  trades  and  a  feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  man  who 
carries  a  dinner  pail. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  few  Americans  who  are 
learning  trades,  three  years  ago  it  was  advertised  in  San 
Francisco,  and  elsewhere,  that  a  man  to  teach  cutting  and 
tailoring,  salary  $100  per  month,  was  wanted.  Only  one 
man  applied,  and  he  was  a  Scandinavian,  who  proved  un- 
satisfactory. Again  the  effort  was  made,  and  this  time  the 
only  one  who  applied  was  a  Russian  Jew,  who  did  not 
hold  the  position  long,  and  again  the  word  went  forth  that 
the  position  was  vacant,  and  this  time  the  only  one  who 
applied  was  a  man  who,  though  very  efficient,  was  a  native 
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of  Greece.  Out  of  $23,000,000  paid  annually  to  mechanics 
in  the  building  trades  in  New  York  citv  less  than  $6,ooor 
ooo  goes  to  those  who  are  American  born.  In  other 
words,  $17,000,000  of  that  American  money  goes  to  foreign- 
ers, and  yet  3,000,000  Americans  are  walking  our  streets 
today  vainly  asking  for  work. 

Oh,  no,  it  is  un-American  to  learn  trades.  The  boys 
who  are  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  will  occur  during  the  next 
decade  in  the  great  army  of  skilled  mechanics  in  the  United 
States  are  receiving  their  training  in  France,  Italy,  England 
and  Germany,  and  they  are  the  sons  of  French,  Italian, 
English  and  German  parents.  The  son  of  the  average 
American,  after  getting  a  common  school  education,  learns 
to  draw  some,  sing  a  little,  and  may  reach  the  high  school 
and  get  a  smattering  of  Latin ;  the  son  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  learns  a  trade. 

All  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  boy  who  devotes 
a  part  of  each  day  to  physical  labor  makes  a  better  student 
than  he  who  devotes  all  the  time  to  intellectual  labor 
varied  only  by  athletic  sports.  Three  hours  a  day  is  as 
long  as  any  child  should  be  in  the  school  room.  The 
same  number  of  hours  should  be  devoted  to  physical  labor. 
Divert  some  of  the  money  that  is  being  spent  in  school 
room  education  to  training  in  physical  labor.  A  system 
could  be  developed  by  which  the  product  of  these  shops 
could  be  sold,  where  they  were  articles  not  needed  in  the 
schools,  and  in  time  the  expense  would  be  comparatively 
small.  In  the  village  or  country  school  district  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  make  an  arrangement  with  an  intelligent 
farmer  and  orchardist  to  have  all  of  the  school  come  and 
receive  two  hours  daily  practical  instruction  in  soils,  ferti- 
lizers, varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and  their  enemies.  Every 
boy,  and  every  girl,  too,  if  you  please,  should  learn  to 
plant,  bud,  transplant  and  prune.  The  wife  of  this  instructor 
in  farming  should  be  able  to  teach  sewing  and  housekeep- 
ing, and  the  girls,  yes  and  the  boys,  should  be  systematic- 
ally taught  cooking,  that  art  in  which  the  American  is  so 
notoriously  deficient. 
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We  all  enjoy  music,  but  along  with  the  beautiful  mel- 
odies of  the  piano  let  us  teach  our  American  boys  the 
music  of  the  hammer  and  the  saw,  for  it  was  under  that 
influence  our  Saviour  was  developed  into  the  highest  nobil- 
ity of  character  the  world  has  ever  known ;  we  are  inspired 
by  the  grand,  sonorous  tones  of  the  organ,  but  there  is 
something  far  more  inspiriting  in  the  swinging  ring  of  the 
anvil  as  the  young  man  welds  the  iron  and  shapes  the 
molten  piece  into  some  article  of  practical  utility  ;  the  vio- 
lin is  the  prince  of  musical  instruments,  and  Ole  Bull  was 
the  king  of  violinists,  but  there  is  far  more  grandeur  in 
the  life  of  Henry  Wilson,  who  received  his  inspiration  from 
the  music  that  came  from  the  shoemaker's  bench. 

Allow  that  a  modification  of  our  school  system  is 
needed,  who  will  act  ?  The  teacher  cannot  do  it ;  she  is 
simply  one  little  but  most  necessary  cogwheel  in  a  great 
piece  of  machinery,  and  any  divergence  on  her  part  would 
throw  everything  out  of  gear  ;  the  principal  cannot  do  it, 
for  he  must  bow  submissively  to  the  superintendent  ;  the 
superintendent  cannot  do  it,  for  he  must  bend  the  knee  to 
a  board  of  education  usually  controlled  by  ward  politicians; 
the  board  of  education  cannot  do  it,  because  you  elected 
them  to  their  positions,  knowing  that  the  best  you  could 
possibly  expect  of  them  would  be  that  they  would  conduct 
the  schools  respectably  well,  according  to  existing  methods. 
Oh,  no,  you  cannot  place  this  crime  against  our  American 
youth  on  any  official's  shoulders.  You,  the  intelligent  voters 
and  taxpayers,  are  the  responsible  parties. 

This  passing  glance  at  the  way  we  are  not  giving  our 
children  an  education.  Let  us  cast  our  eyes  -for  a  few 
minutes  towards  our  penal  system,  Here  darkness  reigns 
unchallenged.  What  is  the  object  of  depriving  a  criminal 
of  his  liberty?  It  should  be  two-fold — to  protect  society 
and  reform  the  individual.  The  old  ecclesiastical  idea  of 
avenging  or  revenging  crime  is  barbarous.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  eliminate  this  notion  from  all  our  creeds,  but 
for  humanity's  sake  let  its  wipe  it  out  of  our  codes.  Crime 
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is  its  own  avenger.     Is  the  penal  system  of  California  pro- 
tecting society  or  reforming  the  individual? 

What  do  we  do  for  our  prisoners  in  our  penitentiaries? 
We  put  on,  first,  the  striped  livery  of  degradation  ;  seven 
hundred  young  men  in  California  are  wearing  this  livery 
tonight  by  your  orders — fourteen  hundred  older  men  are 
also  encased  in  this  exterminator  of  hope.  Then,  after 
putting  this  young  man  in  these  clothes,  he  is  sent  in  to 
take  lessons  of  the  most  expert  criminals  the  world  has 
ever  known.  He  is  thoroughly  trained  in  the  most  horri- 
ble sexual  perversities,  in  the  best  methods  of  garroting 
men,  in  the  use  of  opium,  in  stealing  horses,  in  opening 
safes,  waylaying  stages,  the  use  of  vile  language — he  is  initi- 
ated in  the  free  masonry  of  crime.  Signs,  pass-words,  grips 
and  a  special  vernacular,  are  part  of  the  education  this 
young  man  receives  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  With  tears 
in  their  eyes  young  men  beg  to  be  allowed  to  work  at 
trades  or  avocations  that  will  prepare  them  to  stand  erect 
and  be  men  among  men  when  they  leave  the  prison,  but 
with  a  practical  curse  the  state  hurls  them  to  enforced  idle- 
ness or  sends  them  to  work  in  a  jute  mill.  Why  put  a 
man  to  work  in  a  jute  mill  ?  Because  that  is  the  only 
kind  of  work  the  state  could  think  of  at  which  a  man 
would  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  get  employment  after 
leaving  the  prison.  The  deliberate  object  of  California  is  to 
unfit  its  criminals  for  honorable  self-support.  Thus  we  drive 
the  cold  steel  of  oppression  up  to  the  hilt  into  the  life  of 
our  fellow-man,  and  as  like  begets  like  we  develop  within 
him  a  hatred  for  society,  a  detestation  for  law  and  order, 
and  a  fixed  determination  for  revenge  that  only  death  will 
conquer. 

Yes,  but  we  have  by  no  means  yet  revealed  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  plan  that  the  state  has  so  carefully 
prepared.  If  it  were  only  the  money  this  young  man  him- 
self would  steal,  the  murders  he  would  commit,  the  houses 
he  would  burn  after  leaving  the  prison,  it  would  be  a 
small  matter  comparatively  ;  but  no,  remember,  please,  that 
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in  your  penitentiaries  you  have  provided  criminal  normal 
schools.  Every  man  is  being  made  a  teacher,  and  when  he 
comes  out  he  does  not  have  to  wait  for  bonds  to  be  voted 
to  erect  a  school  house  ;  he  teaches  on  the  curbstone,  in 
the  groggery,  along  the  wharves  and  in  the  dark  and  noi- 
some alley.  No  need,  either,  for  a  compulsory  law  to  pro- 
vide him  with  pupils.  The  boys  crowd  around  him,  and 
with  eyes,  mouths  and  ears  open,  they  will  listen  intently 
to  this  hero  as  long  as  he  wrill  deign  to  instruct  them. 

California  has  sent  out  from  her  prison  doors  sixteen 
thousand  penitentiary  normal  school  teachers,  and  is  now 
issuing  diplomas  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  annually. 
This  is  the  way  the  state  is  not  doing  its  duty  to  its  un- 
fortunate children.  Again  humanity  calls,  Are  you  Ameri- 
cans? Arise,  throw  of  the  shackles  of  precedent  and  place 
upon  your  brother  the  amulet  of  hope.  Make  your  penal 
system  reformatory  from  the  time  the  young  man  is  arrested 
until  he  is  reformed,  and  if  he  cannot  be  reformed — all 
might  be  reformed ;  but  if  he  were  not  reformed,  isolate  him 
for  life.  Do  not  turn  him  loose  to  debauch  our  little  chil- 
dren. 

Who  will  inaugurate  these  changes  ?  Not  the  wardens 
of  our  penitentiaries.  Read  their  reports  and  you  will  'learn 
that  they  have  steadily  advocated  steps  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated. Were  they  to  step  forward  without  your  orders 
they  would  lose  their  positions  inside  of  a  month,  and 
probably  be  replaced  by  incapable  men.  No,  this  reforma- 
tion must  originate  with  you,  the  people  of  California,  not 
with  your  employes. 

The  result  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  educational  system 
and  the  satanic  efficiency  of  our  penal  system,  is  that  many 
thousands  of  idle  children  and  young  men  are  wandering 
through  the  slums  of  our  cities  and  tramping  from  one  end 
of  our  state  to  the  other.  What  is  the  state's  duty  to  its 
unfortunate  children?  When  the  state  has  within  its 
boundaries  a  child  whose  environments  are  wholly  vicious, 
or  who  is  beyond  parental  control,  who  has  no  parents,  or 
20 
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who  is  worse  than  orphaned,  then  the  state  should  step  up 
to  that  child,  place  a  loving  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and 
say,  "  Here,  my  boy,  this  is  all  wrong ;  come  with  me  and 
I  will  be  your  parent."  Then  whose  child  is  that?  It  is 
the  state's  child.  Who  is  the  state?  You  are  the  state,  I 
am  the  state,  we  are  the  state.  Then  this  unfortunate 
child  becomes  your  child  and  my  child — our  child — and 
should  no  longer  be  an  unfortunate  child.  Then  the  state 
should  take  this  heretofore  unfortunate  child  to  a  comfort- 
able home. 

How  would  you  dress  this  child?  Remember  he  is 
your  child.  Dress  him  healthfully,  dress  him  so  as  to 
develop  his  self-respect.  Dress  him  so  that  he  will  not 
hang  his  head.  Dress  him  so  that  when  people  see  him 
they  will  not  say  "Poor  child."  Pity  and  charity  are  the 
two  most  abominable  words  in  the  English  language. 
They  imply  condescension  and  patronage.  To  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  world's  pity  and  charity  is  to  be  pauperized 
and  sunk  in  ignominy.  It  was  a  wise  man  that  said  cen- 
turies ago :  "I  can  defend  myself  from  the  abuse,  kicks, 
frowns  and  scoffs  of  the  world,  but  only  God  in  his  infi- 
nite mercy  can  protect  me  from  its  pity."  It  is  said  that 
flowers  only  flourish  in  the  garden  of  one  who  loves  them, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that  this  child  which  you — the 
state — have  adopted  will  never  develop  into  sturdy,  honor- 
able manhood,  unless  your  actions  toward  him  speak  of 
love  and  duty,  not  pity  and  charity. 

What  food  would  yon  give  this  boy?  What  food 
would  you  give  your  own  boy  ?  Come  to  think  of  it  this 
is  your  own  boy.  As  this  is  our  boy,  we  will  give  him 
what  is  most  conducive  to  health  and  happiness  and  plenty 
of  it.  Yes,  says  the  voice  of  one  who  hangs  back,  but 
do  you  remember  that  that  was  a  bad  boy.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  remember  that  he  was  a  bad  boy,  but  I  am 
trying  to  forget  it,  and  I  want  the  boy  to  forget  it  too 
just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  to  the  school.     We  shall  only  send    him  to    school 
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three  hours  daily,  and  we  must  have  women  for  teachers. 
One  pure-minded,  noble  woman,  can  manage  one  hundred 
boys  with  a  smile  far  better  than  a  policeman  can  control 
one  boy  with  a  club.  What  the  state  desires  is  to  make 
this  boy  honorably  self-supporting  as  quickly  as  possible. 
After  this  boy  has  had  a  bath,  put  on  a  good  suit  of 
clothing,  eaten  a  square  meal,  we  shall  have  a  talk  with 
him,  for  we  want  him  to  work.  Here  are  these  various 
trades  and  avocations.  This  boy  may  say  he  wants  to 
be  a  cook,  an  orchardist,  a  carpenter,  an  electrician,  a  baker 
or  a  printer.  He  will  want  to  do  something  sure. 

There  are  no  lazy  boys — there  are  simply  misplaced 
boys.  You  were  apparently  a  lazy  boy  when  you  were 
hoeing  potatoes.  Your  mind  was  in  the  clouds,  and  when 
your  time  came  that  you  could  follow  your  natural  inclina- 
tions you  worked  with  enthusiasm  and  success.  It  is  our 
business  to  give  this  boy  an  opportunity  to  develop  to  his 
best  the  faculties  for  special  work  with  w^hich  Almighty 
God  has  endowed  him.  You  will  find  that  the  boy  is  in 
closer  communion  with  his  Creator  on  this  point  than  you 
are,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  his  choice  of  a  trade  is  cor- 
rect. 

Here  we  have  the  state's  boy  provided  for  intellectu- 
ally, physically  and  industrially,  but  we  have  forgotten  to 
attend  to  him  spiritually.  No,  that  is  not  forgotten.  Send 
him  to  church  the  same  as  any  other  boy,  but  remember 
that  he  must  have  the  boys'  Sunday,  not  the  Puritan's 
Sunday.  I  would  rather  this  boy  of  ours  would  even  play 
ball  on  Sunday  than  that  he  should  reach  the  point  where 
he  would  wish  Sunday  would  never  come. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  are  children  born  doomed 
and  foreordained  to  be  criminals  ?  Have  you  ever  for  a 
single  moment  entertained  any  horrible  theory  like  that  ? 
No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no. 

Do  not  look  upon  the  ten  thousand  unfortunate  chil- 
dren in  California  as  a  great,  seething  mass  of  corruption, 
forsaken  by  man  and  abhorred  by  their  Creator  ;  but  re- 
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member  that  this  appalling  mass  is  composed  of  ten  thou- 
sand individuals.  Remember,  also,  that  into  each  individual 
child  Almighty  God  has  breathed  a  living  soul. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  sitting  in  a  lobby  of  a  hotel 
in  San  Francisco.  A  bright,  hearty,  comfortably-dressed 
young  man  came  up  to  me,  like  he  was  coming  up  to  an 
old  friend — which  he  was.  Two  years  and  three  months 
before  that  boy  was  sent  to  the  Whittier  State  School  as 
one  of  the  worst,  most  depraved,  and  most  hopeless  boys 
that  San  Francisco  had  ever  known.  After  eighteen 
months  he  was  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and  I  learned 
from  other  sources  that  he  was  doing  well  and  had  been 
working  steadily.  This  evening  he  told  me  of  his  family. 
He  said,  "There's  me,  my  brother,  two  sisters,  and  mother 
— she  drinks.  Me  and  my  brother  chips  in  and  pays 
forty  dollars  a  month  to  send  our  sisters  to  a  convent 
boarding  school.  Brother  and  me,  we  thought  it  would  be 
nice  if  we  could  have  our  little  home,  and  have  our  sisters 
and  mother  altogether.  We  went  down  where  mother 
was  and  told  her  that  if  she  would  quit  drinking  we 
would  rent  a  cottage  and  pay  the  expenses  and  she  could 
keep  house  for  us.  Mother  said,  by  all  that  was  holy,  she 
would  never  let  another  drop  pass  her  lips,  and  was  awful 
glad  we  were  to  get  a  house.  We  went  away  and  then 
thought  we  had  better  go  back  again  and  see  whether 
mother  really  meant  what  she  said.  Two  nights  later  we 
kinder  sneaked  back  to  where  she  was,  and  do  you  believe 
me,  there  mother  lay  dead  drunk.  I  tell  you,  doctor,  there 
ain't  no  use  try  in."  Poor  boy,  he  had  no  idea  he  was  a 
hero.  Sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  himself — then  with 
eighteen  months  help  from  the  state — he  goes  back  and  tries 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  his  poor,  degraded  mother. 

Friends,  the  divine  spark  is  in  each  one  of  those 
children.  Let  us  then  arise,  reach  forth,  and  with  loving 
hands  fan  that  spark  into  a  flame  that  will  so  illumine 
that  poor,  abused,  shivering  body,  that  it  will  become  a 
beacon  light  of  hope  to  children  yet  unborn. 
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DISCUSSION. 

M.  J.  REGAN,  Superintendent  Industrial  School,  Wauke- 
sha,  Wisconsin :  I  endorse  every  sentiment  in  that  paper. 
We  have  a  few  facilities  for  teaching  trades  in  Waukesha, 
carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers,  and  we  teach  some 
plumbing  and  gas  fitting  in  a  small  way.  We  have  a  farm 
of  four  hundred  acres.  Boys  like  to  work  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  garden,  but  we  lack  facilities  for  giving  them  proper 
instruction  in  trades.  The  state  board  is  considering  giv- 
ing us  a  kindergarten,  a  gymnasium  and  some  other  things. 
The  boys  whom  we  have,  committed  by  the  different 
courts,  are  the  average  boy.  We  have  three  hundred 
and  sixty  boys,  and  I  question  whether  if  you  went 
into  any  city  and  picked  up  three  hundred  and  sixty 
boys  that  you  would  not  get  as  many  bad  boys  as 
we  have.  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  the 
boys  on  their  honor  and  giving  them  the  privileges 
that  boys  outside  have.  It  means  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  teach  those  boys  that  they  can  be  trusted.  Another  plan 
I  adopted  was  that  every  boy  in  the  school  should  take  it 
upon  himself  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  after  doing  that  to  see 
that  other  boys  were  good  and  behaved  themselves.  I  told 
them  it  was  their  duty  to  report  any  boy  that  was  doing 
wrong.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  do  that. 
A  boy  that  reported  another  boy  was  called  a  u  spot,"  and 
his  name  was  written  on  different  places.  I  headed  that 
off,  so  that  today  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
boys  I  do  not  think  there  are  five  who  would  not 
report  to  me  any  violation  of  our  rules.  Our  school 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  center  of  the 
village.  I  allow  from  two  to  ten  boys  to  go  there  alone, 
without  any  guard,  walk  around  and  come  back,  and 
in  three  years  I  have  been  deceived  but  once.  One  boy 
out  of  the  hundreds  did  run  away.  We  have  a  river  run- 
ning through  our  grounds,  and  our  boys  like  to  swim 
there.  I  let  them  go  in  swimming  alone,  and  I  have  found 
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that  the  average  boy  has  the  most  regard  for  his  honor  of 
any  person  on  earth.  No  one  is  so  faithful  to  a  kind  per- 
son as  a  boy.  They  had  a  practice  when  I  went  there  of 
"  putting  the  boys  on  a  line  "as  a  punishment.  There 
were  from  ten  to  fifteen  boys  "on  the  line"  all  the  time. 
I  thought  it  was  degrading.  They  went  to  school  with  the 
rest,  but  when  the  others  had  recess  they  had  to  "  stand  on 
the  line  "  and  watch  the  others  play.  They  would  go  back 
to  school,  and  then  they  were  ugly,  as  they  had  a  right  to 
be.  They  stood  there  like  a  lot  of  blocks,  and  we  could 
not  handle  them  in  the  school  room.  Our  state  board 
suggested  the  advisibility  of  doing  away  with  the  line,  and 
I  did  so.  When  a  boy  committed  an  offense,  the  punish- 
ment for  which  used  to  be  to  go  on  the  line,  I  adopted 
this  plan  :  The  teacher  wrote  on  a  pass  book  the  offense 
that  he  had  committed,  and  when  any  boy  got  ten  minor 
marks  he  and  the  book  were  sent  to  me.  I  read  over  the 
complaints,  catechized  the  boy  and  entered  in  our  grade 
book  a  report  against  him  of  ten  minor  marks.  This 
worked  far  beyond  my  expectation.  The  boys  are  a  great 
deal  better  both  in  and  out  of  school.  They  study  better, 
they  get  their  lessons  better.  They  have  advanced  fifty  per 
cent,  better  than  they  ever  did  before.  If  you  will  take 
such  boys  and  handle  them  exactly  like  boys  outside,  allow 
them  to  play  and  have  a  good  time,  and  when  they  are 
good  for  a  month  go  and  tell  them  so,  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  training  them.  You  will  find  that  they  will 
make  a  good  class  of  boys  and  men. 

Mr.  Clarence  SNYDER,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Regan  is  the 
most  optimistic  man  I  ever  knew.  You  can  never  get  him 
to  admit  that  a  boy  in  that  institution  is  a  bad  boy.  But 
I  must  say  that  the  escapes  are  growing  fewer  and  fewer, 
till  now  it  is  hard  to  drive  a  boy  off  the  place.  We  have 
organized  the  educational  department  of  the  school  on  the 
graded  system  of  Wisconsin,  so  that  when  they  are  allowed 
to  return  home  or  to  leave  the  institution  they  can  go 
right  on  in  the  same  grade.  Our  school  is  very  well 
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equipped.  We  have  just  completed  an  eighteen  thousand- 
dollar  building.  All  the  industrial  schools  of  this  country 
are  weak  in  the  matter  of  industries,  but  we  are  awake  in 
Wisconsin.  We  admit  that  some  other  states  are  ahead  of 
us  in  this  matter,  especially  in  Tennessee  are  they  ahead. 
It  taught  me  a  lesson  to  go  throiigh  that  institution  and 
see  all  the  industries  that  are  taught  there.  They  seemed 
to  be  doing  the  right  thing. 

Rev.  Mr.  BARNES,  California.  Living  not  far  from 
Whittier,  I  have  visited  and  been  much  interested  in  Dr. 
Lindley's  school  and  the  work  he  is  doing  there.  We  are 
trying  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  men  who 
come  from  the  school,  and  introduce  them  into  good  society. 
We  have  an  evening"  at  home  everv  week  to  receive  them. 

O  *- 

They  come  into  contact  with  the  best  young  men  and  women, 
hear  good  music  and  have  a  pleasant,  social  evening.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  simple  method  of  helping  to  keep 
them  from  being  branded  and  pulled  down  again.  I  be- 
lieve it  could  be  carried  out  in  other  places. 

Mr.  T.  B.  PATTON,  Superintendent  Industrial  Reforma- 
tory, Pennsylvania.  I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  paper 
with  regard  to  the  individuality  of  the  boy.  Our  reforma- 
tory receives  boys  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
We  use  the  graded  system,  and  the  men  are  received  under 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  The  shortest  time  of  confine- 
ment is  one  year.  It  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  get  his  re- 
lease at  the  end  of  a  year  by  a  perfect  record.  His  failure 
to  do  that  will  result  in  his  being  kept  longer.  We  have 
a  fair  proportion  of  men  who  do  get  that  release.  It 
is  also  dependent  on  their  previously  obtaining  employment 
with  some  responsible  person  who  will  give  them  steady 
work  for  at  least  six  months.  They  go  out  under  the 
parole  system.  I  agree  with  the  idea  that  you  must  place 
some  responsibility  on  the  boy  himself.  There  are  many 
cases,  especially  among  the  men  we  get  hold  of,  where  you 
can  do  that,  but  it  does  not  hold  good  everywhere.  I  refer 
to  the  men  who  come  from  large  cities,  and  who  are  to  a 
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large  extent  criminals.  Their  early  environment  has  been 
such  as  to  lead  them  into  criminal  life.  We  get  men  who 
have  been  in  county  jails  and  houses  of  refuge  before  com- 
ing to  us.  The  only  limit  is  that  they  shall  not  have  been 
inmates  of  the  state  penitentiary.  I  have  had  some  very 
good  results  from  boys  whom  I  have  encouraged  to  do  their 
very  best ;  to  render  prompt  and  implicit  obedience  to  our 
rules,  and  impressed  them  with  the  fact  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  men  of  themselves  and  to  outlive  all  their  past 
history.  We  find  a  good  many  boys  who  take  that  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  a  good  many  that  we  can  have  confidence 
in.  Many  go  outside  without  a  guard.  That  has  been  the 
case  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  institution.  Our  six 
or  seven  drivers  are  all  inmates  of  the  institution.  We 
have  a  large  number  who  work  outside  the  walls,  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  garden.  Much  good  can  be  done  by  put- 
ting confidence  in  them. 

Mr.  LYTLK.  You  mentioned  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. Is  it  that  exactly?  If  the  maximum  time  is  three 
years  you  cannot  keep  them  beyond  that  can  you? 

Mr.  PATTON.  No,  we  cannot  keep  a  man  beyond  the 
maximum  time. 

Mr.  REGAN.  In  Wisconsin  if  they  break  their  parole 
they  are  returned  without  process  of  law.  The  boys  have 
to  report  to  me  every  three  months  and  that  has  to  be  en- 
dorsed by  their  employers.  When  I  first  went  there  the 
institution  was  shut  in  by  a  fence  nine  feet  high.  I  did 
away  with  that  and  we  have  no  walls.  Our  grounds  are 
open  to  the  world  but  our  boys  do  not  run  away.  We 
keep  a  record  of  attempts  to  escape  and  it  is  not  one  to  a 
hundred.  Where  two  hundred  boys  used  to  be  planning 
to  escape  there  is  not  one  today.  Last  May  we  took  all  of  the 
boys  to  the  circus  and  they  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  took 
them  to  the  county  fair  and  they  went  in  groups  all 
over  the  fair  grounds  without  an  officer  and  they  abused 
none  of  these  privileges.  They  are  just  as  good  as  the 
average  boys  of  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  J.  WEBB,  Jr.,  Cincinnati.  I  have  been  for  twenty 
years  one  of  the  nine  trustees  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 
We  have  no  politics  in  our  board.  We  used  to  have  the 
contract  system  but  we  did  away  with  it  and  find  that  we 
get  along  a  great  deal  better.  We  manufacture  our  own 
shoes  and  clothing  for  the  boys  and  girls.  We  have  a 
carpenter  shop  and  brick  laying  and  other  industries.  We 
take  the  boys  and  girls  from  infancy  up  to  sixteen.  We 
cannot  keep  boys  over  twenty-one  or  girls  over  eighteen. 
We  seldom  keep  them  so  long.  When  they  have  a  certain 
number  of  merits  they  are  discharged  if  their  homes  are 
suitable.  We  have  a  committee  to  find  homes  for  those 
who  have  none;  an  assistant  superintendent  attends  to 
that  part  of  the  work.  When  they  are  placed  in  homes 
found  for  them  we  make  it  a  practice  never  to  disclose 
their  whereabouts  so  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 
If  a  boy  escapes  we  spare  no  pains  in  getting  him  back 
if  he  is  as  far  off  as  California.  Every  boy  knows  that 
if  he  escapes  he  is  sure  to  be  brought  back  and  we 
have  very  few  escapes  and  few  attempts.  We  have  no 
paid  chaplain  but  we  have  preaching  from  the  different 
clergyman  in  Cincinnati.  We  find  our  encouragement 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  make  good  men  and 
women  of  these  children. 

Mr.     INGHAM,    Saint    Paul.       For   many    years    I   was 

superintendent  of  reform  schools  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut  and  I  notice  a  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  such  institutions.  At  my  school  in  New  Hamp- 
shire the  fence  was  twelve  feet  high  and  the  boys  always 
ran  away  when  they  had  a  chance.  Yesterday  the  su- 
perintendent of  that  school  told  me  that  he  had  not 
had  an  attempt  at  an  escape  for  three  years.  In  Con- 
necticut they  used  to  spend  all  their  spare  time  plan- 
ning to  escape.  Now  the  fence  has  been  taken  down 
and  the  boys  do  not  try  to  run  away.  Not  because  the 
fence  is  gone  but  because  of  the  general  improvement  in 
all  reform  schools.  I  am  very  glad  of  the  improvement.  I 
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want  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  Mrs.  Leeds'  re- 
marks. A  man  brought  me  a  boy  that  he  could  not 
manage  at  home.  I  found  him  very  vicious  and  hard 
to  control.  One  night  he  set  the  building  on  fire,  the 
only  case  of  that  kind  I  ever  had.  His  father  came  to 
visit  him  and  what  do  you  think  he  brought  the  boy 
to  read?  The  Police  Gazette.  When  I  learned  that  he 
had  it  for  him,  I  said  to  him  "You  have  brought  that 
for  Johnnie.  That  is  why  Johnnie  is  here.  You  have 
put  vicious  reading  in  his  way  and  this  is  the  result." 
You  cannot  wonder  at  the  depraved  boys  if  they  have 
such  parents  at  home.  I  believe  that  the  average  of 
boys  in  the  reform  schools  are  as  good  as  the  boys  out- 
side. 

Mrs.  Leeds  related  an  instance  of  traveling  from  Boston 
to  New  York  when  some  college  students  were  looking  at 
a  paper  which  she  asked  to  see.  They  told  her  it  was  not 
fit  for  a  lady  to  look  at.  They  finally  let  her  see  it,  but 
it  was  so  vile  that  she  would  not  even  mention  its  name 
to  the  audience.  That  shows  the  kind  of  influence  to 
which  the  young  are  subjected. 

Adjourned  at  11:30  A.   M.  to  visit    the  Penitentiary  at 
Still  water. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING— CLOSING  SESSION. 

The  Committee  of  Nominations  for  Delegates  to  the 
International  Penitentiary  Congress  at  Paris,  made  the  fol- 
lowing nominations,  which  were  adopted :  ' 

Gen.  R.  BrinkerhofT,  Ohio  ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  R.  W.  McClaughry,  Illinois  ;  Dr.  P.  D.  Sims, 
Tennessee  ;  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Massachusetts ;  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  New  Jersey ;  J.  S.'Appel,  Colorado;  J.  W.  Willis, 
Minnesota  ;  F.  H.  Wines,  Illinois  ;  Walter  Lindley,  M.  D., 
California. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  H.  WINES  then  read  a  paper  on  "Ine- 
quality of  Sentences  for  Crime." 

POSSIBLE     PENALTIES     FOR     CRIME,     OR    THE   INEQUALITY   OF 

LEGAL   PUNISHMENT. 

BY   REY.    FRED   H.    WINES. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  criminal  codes  of  the  United 
States,  which  should  be  at  once  intelligible,  succinct  and 
exhaustive,  would  be  an  undertaking  impossible  to  accom- 
plish. Crime  to  a  great  extent  is  treated  as  a  matter  of 
purely  local  interest  and  importance.  Each  state  and  terri- 
tory has  its  own  code.  Each  code  has  been  borrowed  in 
part  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  codes  already  in  force 
in  other  states,  but  modified  to  suit  the  views  of  the  com- 
pilers. No  two  codes  agree  throughout,  either  in  their 
definitions  of  crime  or  in  the  penalties  prescribed  for  par- 
ticular offenses.  They  contain  internal  evidence  of  their 
eclectic  origin  ;  and  the  successive  stages  in  the  evolution 
of  criminal  statutes  might  be  historically  traced,  as  compar- 
ative philologists  trace  the  derivation  of  words  from  a  lim- 
ited number  of  primitive  roots.  Our  statutes,  founded  upon 
the  common  law  of  England,  contain  many  definitions  and 
distinctions  whose  resemblance  to  their  English  originals  is 
very  remote. 
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THE   CODES   AND   THE   COMMON    LAW. 

Burglary,  at  the  common  law,  is  breaking  and  entering 
the  dwelling  of  another  by  night,  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony.  This  definition  does  not  include :  (i)  breaking 
without  entering  ;  (2)  entering  without  breaking  ;  (3)  break- 
ing, or  entering,  or  breaking  and  entering,  a  dwelling  by 
day  ;  (4)  breaking  or  entering  a  building  other  than  a 
dwelling  ;  (5)  breaking  or  entering  a  structure  or  enclosure 
not  a  building,  such  as  a  car  or  boat.  All  of  these  acts 
are  included  in  the  popular  conception  of  the  word  bur- 
glary, and  that  conception  has  passed  into  the  technical 
phraseology  of  the  statutes.  The  Oregon  code,  for  instance, 
mentions  "burglary  in  the  night,"  "burglary  by  day"  and 
"burglary  not  in  a  dwelling  house."  In  Wyoming  burglary 
is  "breaking  and  entering,  or  entering,  any  building  or  en- 
closure, with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  ;"  if  the  intent  is 
to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  the  offense  is  characterized  as 
simple  house-breaking.  The  intent,  in  the  common  law,  is 
an  essential  element  of  the  crime,  and  it  must  be  intent  to 
commit  a  felony.  But  certain  codes,  like  that  of  New 
Hampshire,  confine  it  to  certain  felonious  acts,  such  as 
murder,  rape  and  robbery,  while  the  majority  add  to  the 
word  felony  the  words  "  or  larceny,"  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  intention  of  all ;  and  some,  like  that  of  New 
York,  substitute  the  word  "crime"  for  felony,  thus  includ- 
ing misdemeanors.  In  many  states  the  fact  that  a  burglar 
is  armed,  or  makes  an  assault,  or  has  a  confederate  present, 
is  an  aggravation  of  the  offense  and  subjects  him  to  a 
higher  penalty ;  in  others  this  distinction  is  ignored. 

Arson,  at  the  common  law,  is  the  malicious  burning 
of  the  house  of  another,  meaning  by  "  house "  a  building 
with  its  outbuildings,  finished  for  habitation.  This  defini- 
tion takes  no  notice  of  the  intentional  burning  of  one's  own 
house,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  insurer  or  to  hide  a  crime, 
nor  of  the  burning  of  other  property — as  vessels,  rolling 
stock,  lumber,  grain,  fences,  bridges,  woods  and  prairies, 
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nor  does  it  include  the  burning  of  buildings  not  designed 
for  habitation — mills,  warehouses,  shops,  schools,  churches, 
public  buildings,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 
The  statutes  accordingly  give  very  enlarged  definitions  of 
the  word,  which  only  partially  agree  with  each  other.  In 
California  arson  is  said  to  be  the  willful  and  malicious 
burning  of  any  building  with  intent  to  destroy  it ;  setting 
fire  to  other  kinds  of  property  is  malicious  mischief.  Arson 
of  an  uninhabited  building  in  which  there  is  at  the  time 
some  human  being,  in  that  state,  is  arson  in  the  first  de- 
gree ;  all  other  kinds  of  arson  are  of  the  second  degree.  A 
specimen  of  another  style  of  definition,  in  which  a  long 
list  appears  of  different  sorts  of  buildings  and  other  prop- 
erty liable  to  conflagration,  is  found  in  the  criminal  code 
of  Indiana.  Much  is  made  in  some  codes  of  the  distinction 
between  buildings  within  and  buildings  without  the  curti- 
lage of  a  dwelling,  but  the  majority  do  not  refer  to  it. 

Robbery,  at  the  common  law,  is  larceny  committed  by 
violence  from  the  person  of  one  put  in  fear,  but  the 
statutes  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  make  the  taking  of  the 
personal  property  of  another  from  his  person,  or  in  his 
presence,  by  threatening  future  injury  to  his  person  or 
property  or  to  the  person  or  property  of  any  relative  or 
member  of  his  family,  robbery  in  the  second  degree ;  while 
robbery  in  the  third  degree  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  offense  commonly  known  as  blackmail.  The  Delaware 
code  makes  a  separate  offense  of  robbery  in  a  dwelling  or 
on  a  public  highway,  with  a  special  penalty.  The  distinc- 
tion between  robbery  armed  and  unarmed,  though  not  uni- 
versal, is  quite  general. 

These  instances  and  others  which  might  be  given, 
illustrate  the  difficulties  which  surround  and  encumber  the 
correct  interpretation  of  criminal  statistics.  Many  of  the 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  enumerated  in  the  census  returns 
are  unknown  to  the  common  law.  The  list  of  crimes  in 
no  two  states  is  precisely  the  same.  None  of  the  codes  are 
complete.  There  are  laches  and  oversights  in  all  of  them. 
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Offenses  punishable  in  one  state  are  not  punishable  in  an- 
other; and  the  same  word  is  not  employed  in  all  cases  in 
the  same  sense.  There  are  codes,  for  instance,  in  which 
the  common  distinction  between  grand  and  petit  larceny  is 
ignored  or  formally  disavowed ;  and  the  codes  in  which  it 
is  recognized  differ  so  widely  in  their  characterization  of 
the  limit  which  separates  the  two,  that  it  is  placed  in 
Georgia  at  one  dollar  and  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Florida 
and  New  Mexico  at  one  hundred  dollars. 

This  is  the  reason  why  statistics  of  crime  need  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  brief  statement  in  outline  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  which  prisoners  are  charged  with  break- 
ing, and  of  the  extent  of  their  resulting  liabilities.  Certain 
tables  of  the  census  report  show  the  average  duration  of 
sentences  of  prisoners  in  the  several  states  and  territories. 
That  average  must  measurably  depend  upon  the  power  to 
punish  confided  to  the  courts.  It  is  easy  to  compare  the 
percentages  of  the  total  population  in  prison  in  the  differ- 
ent states,  but  such  comparisons  prove  nothing  as  to  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  without  examina- 
tions of  the  lists  of  punishable  offenses  in  each  of  them  ; 
and  these  again  prove  nothing  until  the  average  duration 
of  sentence  for  each  group  of  crime  is  also  known.  The 
penalties  authorized  by  legislatures  and  those  pronounced 
by  judges  must  bear  some  relation  to  each  other  to  give 
value  to  a  criminal  code  as  a  general  directory  to  criminal 
courts.  The  law  and  the  figures  must  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion, or  the  meaning  of  the  figures  will  not  be  clear,  and 
erroneous  deductions  from  them  are  likelv  to  be  made. 

j 

Some  comparisons  have 'been  made,  in  the  census,  be- 
tween possible  penalties  under  different  codes.  No  exhaus- 
tive attempt  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  a  few 
typical  offenses  have  been  selected,  representing  60,000  pris- 
oners, or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number. 

POSSIBLE   STATUTORY  SENTENCES. 

The  penalty  for  any  offense  may  assume  either  of  five 
typical  forms  :  (i)  imprisonment  only  ;  (2)  fine  only  ;  (3) 
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fine  or  imprisonment ;  (4)  both  imprisonment  and  fine  ;  (5) 
fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 
Each  of  these  varieties  of  sentence  is  divisible  into  three 
subvarieties ;  those  with  a  maximum  but  no  minimum  pen- 
alty, those  with  a  minimum  but  no  maximum,  and  those 
with  both  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  limit.  Where  there 
is  no  maximum  limit  to  imprisonment  stated  the  natural 
limit  is  life.  Some  states  exhibit  a  partiality  for  one  or 
the  other  of  these  forms,  but  there  are  states  in  which  all 
of  them  are  in  use  at  once. 

In    order  to   furnish  a  vivid  idea  of   the  great    facility 
with    which  changes    can    be  rung   upon  so    few  and    such 
simple  elements,  attention  is  called    to  the  following  list  of 
terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  census  table  : 
(/)     Maximum  terms  with  no  minimum  : 

10  days  ;  20  days  ;  30  days  ;  i  month  ;  60  days ;  2 
months ;  90  days;  3  months  ;  6  months;  i  year;  18  months  ; 
2  years:  3  years;  5  years;  6  years;  7  years;  10  years;  12 
years;  14  years;  15  years;  20  years;  21  years;  25  years; 
30  years ;  life. 
(2)  Minimum  terms  zvith  no  maximum  : 

20  days  ;  30  days  ;  6  months.     (The  maximum  in  these 
cases  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  life.], 
(j)     Minimum  and  maximum  terms  : 

5  days  to  20  or  100  days. 

10  days  to  30  or  50  or  60  or  90  days,  or  to  6  months. 
24  days  to  i  year. 

1  month  to  3  or  6  months,  or  to  i  year. 
60  days  to  6  months  or  to   i  year. 

2  months  to  i  year. 

3  months  to  6  months,  or  to  i  or  2  or  10  years. 

4  months  to  10  years. 

6  months  to  i  or  2  or  3  or  5  or  7  years. 

1  year  to  2    or  3  or  4  or    5  or  7  or    10  or    14  or  15 
years,  or  life. 

1 8  months  to  9  or  21  years. 

2  years    to  4  or  5  or  10    or  14  or  15  or    20  or  21  or 
25  years,  or  life. 
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3  years  to  7    or  9  or  10  or    15  or  1 8  or    20  years,    or 
life.  ' 

4  years  to  7  or  8  or  10  years,    or  life. 

5  years  to  10  or  15  or  20.  or  21  or  30  or  60  years,  or 
life. 

7  years  to  20  years. 

10  years  to  20  or  21  years,  or  life. 

Attention  is  further  called  to  the  following  list  of  fines 
in  the  notes  to  the  tables  : 
(/)     Maximum  fines  with  no  minimum  : 

$10  ;  $20;    $25;  $30;  $50;    $100  ;  $200;  $250;  $300; 
$500  ;  $600  ;  $800  ;  $1,000  ;  $2,000  ;  $2,500  ;  $4,000  ;  $5,000 ; 
$10,000  ;  $20,000. 
(2)     Minimum  fines  with  no  maximum  : 

$10  ;  $20 ;  $100  ;  $200  ;  $300 ;  $500;  $1,000  ;  $10,000. 
(j)     Minimum  and  Maximum  fines  : 

$i  to  20  or  $100. 

$3  to  $100. 

$5  to  $20  or  $25  or  $50  or  $100   or  $500. 

$10  to  $25  or  $50  or  $100  or  $300  or  $500  or  $1,000. 

$20  to  $50  or  $100. 

$25  to  $100  or  $1,000. 

$30  to  $500. 

$50  to  $150  or  $200  or  $250  or  $300  or  $500  or 
$1,000. 

$100  to  $300  or  $500  or  $1,000. 

$200  to  $500  or  $1,000. 

$250  to  $1,000. 

$300  to  $500  or  $1,000. 

$400  to  $1,000  or  $2,000. 

$500  to  $1,000  or  $2,000,  or  $5,000  or  $10,000. 

$1,000  to  $5,000  or  $10,000. 

The  subject  thus  presented  offers  for  the  consideration 
of  mathematicians  a  somewhat  formidable  problem  in  per- 
mutation. Givenv  25  maximum  and  3  minimum  terms  of 
imprisonment,  with  sixty-six  variable  terms  with  definite 
minimum  and  maximum  limits ;  also  nineteen  maximum 
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and  eight  minimum  fines,  with  forty-two  variable  fines 
with  definite  maximum  and  minimum  limits.  Required, 
answers  to  the  two  following  questions ;  First,  in  how 
many  ways  might  these  be  combined  by  the  framers  of 
criminal  codes,  in  the  five  typical  forms  mentioned  above? 
and  second,  how  many  different  individual  sentences  might 
be  pronounced  upon  convicted  prisoners  under  the  thous- 
ands of  possible  paragraphs  or  sections  which  might  be 
devised  by  the  literary  ingenuity  of  the  aforesaid  legal 
authors  ? 

The  modifications  of  sentence  to  simple  imprisonment 
by  the  introduction  of  the  element  of  fine,  as  has  been  in- 
timated, assume  two  forms,  namely,  fine  as  a  substitute  for 
imprisonment  and  fine  as  an  addition  to  imprisonment. 
In  either  form,  the  law  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  so 
framed  as  to  admit  of  the  commutation  of  fine  into  impris- 
onment at  a  fixed  base,  commonly,  perhaps,  on  the  basis 
of  the  equivalent  of  one  day  in  custody  and  $i  in  cash. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  fine  imposed  is  in  effect  a  pro- 
longation of  sentence,  and  would  to  that  extent  increase 
the  averages  stated  in  the  table.  If  some  other  mode  of 
discharging  an  impecunious  convict  is  advised,  instead  of 
requiring  him  to  work  out  his  fine,  the  fact  remains  that 
a  light  sentence  to  prison  and  a  heavy  fine  might  be  for 
many  men  a  more  severe  punishment  than  a  longer  term 
without  this  addition.  In  estimating  the  comparative 
severity  of  different  codes,  this  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  will  not  answer,  from  any  point  of  view,  to 
concentrate  one's  whole  attention  upon  the  question  of 
imprisonment  alone. 

In  Europe  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
"scale  of  penalties,"  a  phrase  unfamiliar  to  American  ears. 
We  have  a  scale,  as  may  be  inferred,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  graduated  with  mathematical  precision. 

Codes  with  fixed  penalties,  like  the  Code  Napoleon, 
accept,  on  behalf  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  responsibility  of  apportioning  punishment  to 
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supposed  guilt.  The  majority  of  our  codes  throw  this 
responsibility  upon  the  judicial  department,  but  in  varying 
measure. 

But  the  latitude  left  to  judges  and  juries  has  not  yet 
been  fully  stated.  In  a  number  of  states,  notably  in 
Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Mississippi,  the  courts  are 
offered  their  choice,  for  certain  crimes,  between  sentences  to 
imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  or  penitentiary  or  sen- 
tences to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail.  In  Alabama 
and  some  southern  states  prisoners  may  even  be  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  outside  prison  walls,  upon  plantations  or  roads 
or  public  works.  There  are  additions  to  imprisonment  in  other 
forms,  such  as  disfranchisement  and  disqualification  for 
office,  or  as  a  witness,  and,  in  Delaware,  the  pillory  and 
the  whipping  post.  In  Rhode  Island  every  person  con- 
victed of  murder  or  arson  is  thereupon  deemed  in  law  to  be 
dead  with  respect  to  all  right  of  property,  to  the  bond  of 
matrimony,  and  to  all  civil  rights  and  relations,  of  what- 
ever nature,  as  if  his  natural  death  had  taken  place  at  the 
time  of  such  conviction.  In  that  state,  if  any  person  is 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  life  or 
for  any  term  of  years  not  less  than  seven,  any  creditor 
may  apply  to  the  probate  court  for  settlement  of  his  estate 
and  letters  of  administration  issued  upon  such  request. 
In  Maryland  parties  who  marry  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees of  consanguinity  may  be  banished  from  the  state. 
The  principle  of  restitution  in  case  of  crimes  against 
property  has  been  engrafted  upon  several  codes,  including 
those  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Louisiana. 

Sentences  are  further  modified,  and  their  average  du- 
ration is  prolonged,  by  various  provisions  as  to  second  and 
subsequent  convictions.  Such  provisions  may  be  general, 
or  they  may  be  limited  in  their  application  to  specified 
offenses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  amount  of  impris- 
onment is  not  quite  so  great  as  it  would  appear  from  the 
census  table  to  be,  since  commutation  of  sentence,  on  a 
fixed  scale,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct  in  prison,  is 
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nearly  everywhere  the  prisoner's  right,  under  what  are 
familiarly  known  as  ugood  time"  laws.  Where  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  has  found  its  way  into  any  criminal 
code,  the  term  of  sentence  stated  in  the  census  returns  is 
the  maximum  term  which  might  have  been  imposed  for 
the  crime  specified,  and  this  also  increases  the  apparent 
average  duration  of  sentence  in  states  which  have  such 
codes.  This  is  specially  true  of  New  York,  with  its  im- 
mense reformatory  prison  at  Elmira. 

The  whole  or  a  part  of  a  sentence  may  be  to  solitary 
confinement,  or  the  prisoner  may  be  sentenced  to  be  fed  on 
bread  and  water. 

These  are  further  illustrations  of  the  difficulties  which 
surround  and  encumber  the  interpretation  of  criminal  statis- 
tics. To  reduce  this  mass  of  confused  and  conflicting  pro- 
visions to  anything  like  order  or  system  is  a  vexatious  and 
wearisome  task,  in  which  a  moderate  degree  of  success  is 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for. 

PENALTIES   FOR  THE  SAME   OFFENSES. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  comparative 
study  of  possible  sentences  for  crime  is  the  conviction  which 
it  inevitably  produces,  that  criminal  law  is  unequally  ap- 
plied. This  may  be  seen  in  the  tables,  first,  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  different  penalties  in  different  states  for  the 
same  offenses  ;  and,  second,  by  a  comparison  of  the  penal- 
ties for  different  offenses. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  end  sought  in  the  pun- 
ishment, so  called,  of  criminals  is  the  protection  of  society. 
But  injustice  to  prisoners  in  the  name  of  the  law  would  be 
an  assault  upon  the  basis  of  all  righteous  government.  It 
must  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  criminal  law  is  designed 
to  be  just.  In  other  words,  it  concioasly  inflicts  upon  no 
man  a  greater  amount  of  suffering  than  the  crime  which 
he  has  committed  merits.  The  penalties  contained  in  any 
code  are  the  expression  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  turpitude 
of  crime  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  it  was  adopted 
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and  is  continued  in  force.  They  constitute  the  only  legal 
measure  of  possible  guilt,  leaving  the  question  of  actual 
guilt  in  each  particular  instance  to  the  determination  of  the 
proper  judicial  tribunals.  It  follows  that  the  important 
point  to  be  considered  in  any  examination  of  them  is  the 
maximum  penalties.  The  minimum  penalties  are  not  to  be 
overlooked  or  disregarded,  but  the  statement  of  any  mini- 
mum is  comparatively  rare. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  counterfeiting  in  Delaware 
is  three  years ;  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Florida 
and  Michigan  it  is  imprisonment  for  life.  The  minimum 
penalty  in  Missouri  is  five  years,  which  is  the  maximum  in 
Connecticut. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  perjury  in  New  Hampshire,. 
Connecticut  and  Kentucky  is  five  years  ;  in  Maine,  Missis- 
sippi and  Iowa  it  is  imprisonment  for  life  ;  in  Missouri  it 
is  death  if  the  witness  designs  thereby  to  effect  the  execu- 
tion of  an  innocent  person.  In  Delaware,  on  the  other 
hand,  perjury  is  punishable  by  fine,  without  imprisonment, 
not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $2,000. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  incest  in  Virginia  is  six 
months ;  in  Louisiana  the  minimum  penalty  is  imprison- 
ment for  life ;  in  Delaware  the  penalty  is  a  simple  fine  of 
$100. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  bigamy  ranges  all  the  way 
from  one  year  in  Delaware  to  twenty-one  years  in  Tennes- 
see. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  rape  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  is  fifteen  years;  in  Delaware,  North  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  the  penalty  is  absolute  and  is  death. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  mayhem  in  Colorado  is  three 
years ;  in  Vermont  it  is  imprisonment  for  life.  In  Georgia 
putting  out  one  eye  or  slitting  or  biting  off  the  nose  or  lip 
is  a  misdemeanor,  for  which  the  punishment  cannot  exceed 
six  months  in  jail,  a  year  in  the  county  chain  gang,  and  a 
fine  of  $1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  penalty  in  Georgia 
for  castration  is  death,  but  may  be  commuted  by  the  jury 
to  imprisonment  for  life. 
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The  maximum  penalty  for  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit rape  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kansas  is  five  years ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  arson  of  an  occupied  dwell- 
ing by  night  in  Connecticut,  Arkansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado 
and  Washington,  is  ten  years ;  in  Delaware,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  the  penalty  is  absolute,  and  is  death. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  arson  in  the  day  time  of  a 
building  not  a  dwelling,  and  without  the  curtilage  of  any 
dwelling,  in  Kansas  is  four  years  ;  in  Maryland,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  it  is  death. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  arson  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud insurer  in  Alabama  is  one  year  ;  in  Maine  the  mini- 
mum penalty  for  the  same  offense  is  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  breaking  and  entering  a 
dwelling  by  night  in  Arkansas  is  seven  years ;  in  North  Caro- 
lina the  penalty  is  absolute  and  is  death ;  in  Louisiana  it 
is  death,  if  the  burglar  is  armed  or  makes  an  assault,  also 
in  Delaware,  if  the  intent  is  to  commit  murder,  rape  or  arson. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  grand  larceny  varies  from 
two  years  in  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  to  twenty  years 
in  Connecticut. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  forgery  varies  from  three 
years  in  Delaware  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  New  York 
and  Missouri. 

If  guilt  is  measured  by  penalty,  the  absence  of  any 
accepted  standard  of  measurement  is  thus  matter  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

PENALTIES   FOR   DIFFERENT   OFFENSES. 

Still  more  diverse  are  the  relative  estimates  of  different 
crimes  in  the  different  codes. 

In  the  statements  which  follow,  guilt  is  measured  by 
the  maximum  penalty  for  each  offense  prescribed  in  the 
statutes  : 

The  guilt  of  counterfeiting  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota  is 
twice  that  of  perjury,  but  in  Rhode  Island  and  Alabama 
the  guilt  of  perjury  is  twice  that  of  counterfeiting. 
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The  guilt  of  perjury  in  Indiana  is  to  that  of  incest  as 
twenty-one  to  five,  but  in  Kentucky  the  guilt  of  incest  is 
to  that  of  perjury  as  twenty-one  to  five. 

The  guilt  of  rape  in  New  York  is  twice  that  of  incest 
but  three  times  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  four 
times  in  Vermont,  five  times  in  Pennsylvania,  ten  times  in 
New  Hampshire  and  thirty  times  in  New  Mexico. 

Delaware,  Virginia,  Georgia,  New  Mexico  and  Oregon 
are  the  only  states  in  which  bigamy  is  regarded  as  a  higher 
crime  than  incest.  In  Virginia  the  maximum  penalty  for 
bigamy  is  eight  years,  but  for  incest  only  six  months,  while 
in  Wyoming  and  Colorado  the  maximum  penalty  for  incest 
is  twenty  years,  but  for  bigamy  two  years. 

The  guilt  of  assault  to  murder  in  Mississippi  is  five 
times  that  of  assault  to  rape,  but  in  Delaware  and  Georgia 
the  guilt  of  assault  to  rape  is  twice  that  of  assault  to  kill. 
Assault  to  kill  is  punishable  in  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Michigan  and  Arizona  by  imprisonment  for  life,  and  assault 
to  rape  by  different  terms  of  years,  but  in  Massachusetts 
assault  to  rape  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life  and 
assault  to  kill  by  imprisonment  for  one  year. 

The  guilt  of  mayhem  in  Ohio  is  twice  that  of  bur- 
glary, but  in  Michigan  the  guilt  of  burglary  is  twice  that 
of  mayhem. 

The  guilt  of  arson  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Nebraska 
and  Kentucky  is  twice  that  of  burglary,  but  in  Connecti- 
cut the  guilt  of  burglary  is  twice  that  of  arson. 

The  guilt  of  burglary  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama  is 
twice  that  of  larceny,  but  three  times  in  Wisconsin  and 
Mississippi,  four  times  in  Georgia  and  Michigan,  five  times 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  six  times  in  New  Mexico. 

The  guilt  of  robbery  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Dela- 
ware, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and 
Oregon  is  twice  that  of  larceny,  but  three  times  in  Arkan- 
sas, four  times  in  Georgia,  Florida  and  Iowa,  five  times  in 
New  Mexico,  six  times  in  New  Hampshire  and  seven  times 
in  Louisiana. 
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The  guilt  of  burglary  in  Texas  is  to  that  of  forgery 
at  twelve  to  seven,  but  in  Arkansas  the  guilt  of  forgery  is 
to  that  of  burglary  as  fifteen  to  seven. 

The  guilt  of  forgery  in  Kansas  is  four  times  that  of 
larceny,  but  in  Connecticut  the  guilt  of  larceny  is  four 
times  that  of  forgery. 

With  the  exception  of  murder,  the  highest  three  crimes 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Alabama  are  rape,  arson  and  rob- 
bery ;  in  Delaware  and  West  Virginia,  rape,  arson  and  bur- 
glary ;  in  Indiana,  rape,  arson  and  the  embezzlement  of 
public  funds  ;  in  Mississippi,  rape,  arson  and  administering 
poison. 

The  highest  two  crimes  in  Virginia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  murder,  are  rape  and  arson ;  in  Minnesota,  arson 
and  burglary ;  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  Colorado  the 
crime  against  nature  and  rape;  in  Utah,  rape  and  adminis- 
tering poison. 

The  highest  crime  in  New  Jersey,  except  murder,  is 
the  crime  against  nature ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
arson ;  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Washington  and  Oregon,  rape. 

LIFE  SENTENCES. 

Still  omitting  all  reference  to  homicide,  the  maximum 
penalty,  for  the  crimes  named,  is  imprisonment  for  life,  in 
the  following  states  : 

In  Massachusetts,  for  counterfeiting,  rape,  assault  with 
intent  to  rape,  poisoning  a  well  or  spring,  arson,  burglary, 
robbery  and  embezzlement  of  public  funds. 

In  Maine,  for  counterfeiting,  perjury,  rape,  arson, 
burglary  and  robbery. 

In  Rhode  Island,  for  rape,  administering  poison,  pois- 
oning a  well  or  spring,  arson,  burglary  and  robbery. 

In  Michigan,  for  counterfeiting,  rape,  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  administering  poison,  poisoning  a  well  or 
spring  and  robbery. 
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In  Missouri,  for  the  crime  against  nature,  arson,  bur- 
glary, robbery,  and  forgery. 

In  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Colorado,  for  the  crime  against 
nature,  rape,  administering  poison,  arson,  and  burglary. 

In  Arizona,  for  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  ad- 
ministering poison,  arson  and  burglary. 

In  Vermont,  for  mayhem,  with  intent  to  kill,  arson, 
and  burglary. 

In  New  York,  for  counterfeiting,  arson,  burglary  and 
forgery. 

In  Florida,  for  counterfeiting,  poisoning  a  well  or 
spring,  arson,  and  burglary. 

In  Iowa,  for  perjury,  rape,  arson,  and  burglary. 

In  Connecticut,  for  the  crime  against  nature,  rape,  as- 
sault with  intent  to  kill,  and  administering  poison. 

In  New  Mexico,  for  the  crime  against  nature,  admin- 
istering poison,  poisoning  a  well  or  spring,  and  duelling. 

In  Montana,  for  the  crime  against  nature,  rape  and 
administering  poison. 

In  Mississippi,  for  perjury  and  administering  poison. 

In  Louisiana,  for  incest  and  the  crime   against    nature. 

In  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  for  the  crime 
against  nature  and  rape. 

In  Utah,  for  rape  and  administering  poison. 

In  Minnesota,  for  arson  and  burglary. 

In  Georgia,  for  the  crime  against  nature. 

In  Ohio,  Illinois,  Washington  and  Oregon,  for  rape. 

In  Arkansas,  for  duelling. 

In  South  Carolina,  for  burglary. 

In  West  Virginia  and  Texas,  for  robbery. 

In  North  Carolina,  for  the  embezzlement  of  public 
funds. 

In  the  remaining  states,  namely,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas,  life 
sentences  are  riot  authorized  by  law,  except  for  murder  or 
manslaughter. 
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THE   DEATH    PENALTY. 

The  death  penalty  is  in  force,  under  conditions  defined 
in  the  statutes  in  the  following  states,  for  the  crimes 
named : 

For  murder,  in  all  the  states,  except  Rhode  Island, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

For  treason,  in  less  than  half  the  states,  namely:  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Oregon  and  California. 

In  Louisiana,  for  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  ad- 
ministering poison,  arson  and  burglary. 

In  Delaware  and  North  Carolina,  for  rape  arson,  and 
burglary. 

In  Alabama,  for  rape,  arson,  and  robbery. 

In  Georgia,  for  rape,  mayhem,  and  arson. 

In  Missouri,  for  perjury  and  rape. 

In  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi, for  rape  and  arson. 

In  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Taxas,  and  Arkan- 
sas, for  rape. 

In  Montana,  for  arson  of  dwelling  by  night.    . 

In  Maryland,  for  any  variety  of  arson. 

POSSIBLE   AND   ACTUAL  SENTENCES   COMPARED. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  relations  of 
crime  and  punishment,  the  possible  sentences  authorized 
by  the  codes  must  be  compared  with  the  actual  sentences 
imposed  by  the  courts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  approximations  to  equality  in 
the  apportionment  of  actual  sentences  are  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  possible  sentence.  For  instance,  while  the  pos- 
sible (maximum)  sentences  for  perjury  range  from  five 
years  to  life,  the  actual  average  sentence  imposed  (omitting 
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sentences  for  life)  range    from    one    year    in    Maine    to    ten 
years  in  Florida. 

The  possible  sentences  for  incest  range  from  six 
months  to  life;  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  one 
year  in  Pennsylvania  to  fifteen  years  in  Louisiana. 

The  possible  sentences  for  the  crime  against  nature 
range  from  five  years  to  life,  but  the  actual  average  sen- 
tences from  one  year  in  West  Virginia  and  Utah  to  eleven 
years  and  nine  months  in  California. 

The  possible  sentences  for  bigamy  range  from  one 
year  in  Delaware  to  twenty-one  years  in  Tennessee,  but 
the  actual  average  sentences  from  four  months  in  Mon- 
tana to  four  years  and  three  months  in  Minnesota. 

The  possible  sentences  for  rape  range  from  fifteen 
years  to  death,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  two 
years  in  Louisiana  (where  the  maximum  penalty  is  death),. 
to  thirty-three  years  and  six  months  in  New  Mexico. 

The  possible  sentences  for  arson  range  from  ten  years 
to  death,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  two  years 
in  Arkansas  to  seventeen  years  and  six  months  in  Rhode 
Island. 

The  possible  sentences  for  burglary  range  from  seven 
years  to  death,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  one 
year  and  six  months  in  New  Mexico,  to  eight  years  and 
four  months  in  Georgia. 

The  possible  sentences  for  robbery  range  from  six  years 
to  life,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  one  year  and 
nine  months  in  Delaware  to  twenty-two  years  in-  Alabama. 

The  possible  sentences  for  larceny  range  from  two  to 
twenty  years,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  one 
year  and  fifty  days  in  Delaware  to  five  years  and  six  months 
in  Texas. 

The  possible  sentences  for  forgery  range  from  three 
years  to  life,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  one  year 
and  six  months  in  Arizona  to  seven  years  in  New  York. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  averages  stated  have  been  computed  from  term  sentences 
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and  that  the  sentences  to  imprisonment  for  life  or  to  suffer 
execution  are  not  included.  If  an  arbitrary  figure,  based  on 
the  ages  of  prisoners  at  the  time  of  conviction  and  their 
expectation  of  life  could  be  substituted  for  life  sentences, 
the  averages  would  be  much  greater  than  they  appear  from 
that  table  to  be. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  average  term  sentence  imposed 
by  the  courts  is  far  below  the  maximum  penalty  authorized 
by  the  statutes.  There  are  some  exceptions ;  for  example, 
the  maximum  penalty  and  the  average  sentence  for  incest 
are  identical  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  California. 

The  contrast  between  the  maximum  penalty  and  the 
actual  average  sentence  in  other  cases  is  very  striking,  of 
which  the  following  instance  may  be  mentioned.  In  Maine 
the  maximum  penalty  for  perjury  is  imprisonment  for  life, 
but  the  actual  average  sentence  is  one  year. 

It  would  be  fairer,  however,  to  take  cases  in  which  the 
maximum  penalty  is  a  sentence  for  a  definite  term  of  years 
rather  than  for  life,  and  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
maximum  penalty  for  the  crime  against  nature  in  Missis- 
sippi, which  is  ten  years,  and  the  actual  average  sentence, 
which  is  one  year ;  to  the  maximum  penalty  for  burglary 
in  New  Mexico,  which  is  twelve  years,  and  the  actual 
average  sentence,  which  is  one  year  and  six  months ;  and 
to  the  maximum  penalty  for  forgery  in  Arizona,  which  is 
fourteen  years,  while  the  actual  average  sentence  is  one 
year  and  six  months. 

COMPARISON   OF   AVERAGE  SENTENCES. 

The  inequality  of  average  sentences  for  the  same  offense 
in  different  states  is  also  noticeable. 

The  average  sentence  for  perjury  in  New  York  is  more 
than  double  that  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  Florida  it  is  double 
that  in  Georgia. 
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The  average  sentence  for  incest  in  Massachusetts  is 
twice  that  in  New  Hampshire  and  ten  times  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  average  sentence  for  the  crime  against  nature  in 
North  Carolina  is  nine  times  that  in  West  Virginia ;  in 
Alabama  five  times  that  in  Mississippi,  and  in  Washington 
twice  that  in  Oregon. 

The  average  sentence  for  bigamy  in  New  York  is  more 
than  double  that  in  Pennsylvania  or  Connecticut. 

The  average  sentence  for  rape  in  Mississippi  is  six 
times,  and  in  Texas  twelve  times,  that  in  Louisiana ;  in 
New  Mexico  it  is  more  than  three  times  that  in  Arizona  ; 
and  in  California  more  than  five  times  that  in  Washington. 

The  average  sentence  for  arson  in  New  Hampshire  is 
nearly  double  that  in  Vermont ;  in  Texas,  more  than  three 
times  that  in  Arkansas,  and  in  Rhode  Island  about  four 
times  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  average  sentence  for  burglary  in  California  is  more 
than  double  that  in  Arizona ;  and  in  Vermont  more  than 
four  times  that  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  average  sentence  for  robbery  is  less  than  one 
year  in  California,  but  more  than  nineteen  years  in  Ari- 
zona ;  and  in  Alabama  four  times  that  in  Mississippi. 

The  average  sentence  for  larceny  in  Maryland  is  double 
that  in  Delaware,  and  in  Texas  three  times  that  in 
Louisiana. 

The  average  sentence  for  forgery  in  Minnesota  is  more 
than  double  that  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  New  York  more 
than  double  that  in  New  Hampshire  or  Pennsylvania. 
Similar  instances  might  be  greatly  multiplied. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Evidently  part  of  this  inequality  and  apparent  inequity 
in  the  distribution  of  punishment  is  due  to  differences  in 
the  circumstances  which  attended  and  characterized  the 
commission  of  offenses,  which  were  duly  taken  into  account 
by  the  courts  before  which  the  offenders  were  tried.  Par 
of  it  is  also  explicable  on  the  theory  that  in  some 

states  the  number  of  offenders  is  so  small  that  the  averages 
stated  are  of  little  value.  But  after  all  allowance  is  made 

for  these  and  other  like  considerations,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  length  of  the  prisoner's  term  of  confinement  is 
largely  the  result  of  prejudice,  caprice  or  accident. 

We  have  been  for  years  advocating  the  indeterminate 
sentence  upon  psychological  and  ethical  grounds,  which  the 
public  and  its  representatives  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  have  ridiculed  as  theoretical  and  visionary. 
Is  it  not  time  to  change  our  tactics  ?  To  put  the  advocates 
of  the  existing  penal  system  upon  the  defensive?  To  carry 
the  war  into  the  camp  of  our  opponents  and  to  compel  the 
legal  profession  to  justify  the  criminal  code  by  argument, 
or  to  reform  it  altogether? 
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Rev.  Mr.  BATT.  "Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  equalizing  these  sentences  ?" 

Mr.  WINES.  "I  think  that  you  cannot  equalize  them. 
My  own  feeling  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  criminal 
code  is  that  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  secure  uniform 
codification  of  definitions  of  penalties  and  offense,  but  I 
think  that  uniformity  can  only  be  brought  about  in  one  of 
two  ways,  either  the  National  Government  will  have  to 
make  crime  a  federal  affair  and  take  away  from  the  states 
the  power  of  making  criminal  codes  and  enforcing  them, 
or  else  the  National  Government  will  have  to  provide  for 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  different  states  to  study 
the  criminal  codes  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ideal  code 
which  the  states  might  be  persuaded  to  adopt." 

Mr.  BATT.  "Is  there  any  hint  of  such  a  thing  being 
done  ?" 

Mr,  WINES.  "It  has  never  been  proposed.  I  think  if 
the  Federal  Government  would  spend  half  a  million  or  a 
million  dollars  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  con- 
vention that  in  the  course  of  from  one  to  three  years  an 
ideal  code  might  be  made  out  of  our  present  confusion. 
But  if  we  take  the  indeterminate  sentence  we  solve  the 
whole  question  at  once.  It  seems  to  me,  as  was  brought 
out  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Eugene  Smith  last  night,  that  we 
have  got  to  leave  the  present  system  of  retributive  penal- 
ties for  the  indeterminate  and  reformative  sentence,  but  you 
cannot  impress  the  public  with  the  indeterminate  sentence 
unless  at  the  same  time  you  impress  them  with  the  demerits 
of  the  present  system,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  tonight 
has  been  to  force  home  upon  the  legal  profession  the  fact 
that  the  present  system  is  absolutely  wrong  in  its  basis." 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  "Statistics  show  that  there  has  been 
a  great  wrong  somewhere.  We  cannot  go  on  in  the  way 
we  have  done  without  telling  them  how  to  do  it  right." 

Mr.  WINES.  "The  public  must  see  that  some  men  in 
prison  are  suffering  tremendous  injustice.  If  the  average 
sentence  for  robbery  in  California,  for  instance,  is  one  year, 
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then  the  man  in  Arizona  who  gets  twenty  years  is  getting 
too  much.  Vice  versa.  These  prisoners  have  an  actual 
grievance." 

Mr.  MILLS.  "Why  should  you  say  that  it  would  be 
fairer  to  take  sentences  imposed  for  a  term  of  years  than 
for  death?" 

Mr.  WINES.  "Because  the  sentence  for  death  cannot 
be  included  in  averages,  we  do  not  know  the  expectation 
of  life." 

Judge  FoLLET,  of  Ohio.  "I  for  one  am  very  much 
gratified  with  the  arrangement  of  figures  which  has  been 
presented  to  us.  I  would  say  that  from  my  own  personal 
examination  I  do  not  think  any  state  in  the  United  States 
exceeds  New  Hampshire  in  regard  to  some  of  its  penalties. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  this  census  for  a  long  time. 
The  injustice  of  our  criminal  code,  which  has  been  so  far 
behind  the  advance  of  law  in  civil  matters,  has  impressed 
many.  I  presented  that  subject  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation some  four  years  ago,  and  they  said:  'Wait  till  this 
organization  has  worked  out  the  problem.'  We  have  not 
advanced  very  rapidly.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years 
the  American  Bar  Association  has  had  committees  to  report 
on  divorce  laws  and  uniformity  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
legal  instruments  and  one  or  two  matters  of  question  about 
which  there  could  be  no  objection.  I  presented  the  matter 
to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  but  we  have  not  even  got  it 
up  to  a  vote  in  that  legislature.  There  are  very  few  states 
that  have  done  it.  The  American  Bar  Association  is  press- 
ing another  matter,  and  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  quite  a  number  of  other 
states  have  appointed  commissioners  to  meet  in  Washing- 
ton and  take  into  account  uniformity  of  legislation  through- 
out the  states.  We  have  not  got  it  through  in  Ohio  yet. 
We  do  not  dare  to  make  another  single  officer  at  present 
who  will  have  to  be  paid  for  his  time  and  expenses.  We 
are  way  behind  in  the  criminal  law ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  We  are  in  advance  in  civil  law.  Mr.  Wines  has 
done  a  great  work  in  presenting  these  facts." 
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Mr.  MILLS,  of  Colorado.  "These  statistics  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  legal  mind.  As  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pardons  in  Colorado,  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  trying  to  level  up  just  such  inequalities,  but  I  am  sure 
that  when  the  experiences  of  our  board,  and  all  who  are 
engaged  in  such  work  is  once  made  known  to  the  public, 
that  there  will  be  more  consideration  for  the  man  that  is 
behind  the  bars  than  there  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of 
some  today. 

"For  instance,  we  find  in  the  subject  of  larceny  that  for 
stealing  a  calf  one  judge  will  sentence  a  man  for  seven 
years,  while  another  judge  in  another  part  of  the  state  will 
sentence  a  man  for  one  year  for  stealing  a  calf  of  the  same 
value.  Again,  we  found  that  for  the  crime  of  forgery  there 
was  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years  when  the  crime  was  for 
simply  $45.  We  have  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  this  level- 
ing. All  these  men  came  to  the  same  place,  under  the 
same  management,  and  they  came  there  each  seeing  what 
sentence  is  borne  by  the  other  for  committing  the  same  or 
a  similar  offense.  Now  you  cannot  wonder  that  these  men 
are  grieved  and  aggravated  when  they  come  to  compare 
sentences  so  imposed.  One  serves  one  year  for  what  an- 
other serves  ten  years.  These  things  ought  to  engage 
not  only  the  mind  of  the  lawyer  but  of  the  legislator. 
It  will  make  it  easier  in  every  state  if  we  can  have 
statistics  such  as  have  been  presented.  The  transactions 
of  our  board  of  pardons  will  be  published  in  book  form. 
We  propose  to  have  the  information  brought  specifically 
to  the  mind  of  the  legislature,  and  we  hope  to  secure 
some  legislation  that  will  prevent  much  of  the  confusion 
which  is  revealed  by  these  statistics." 

On  the  statement  of  Judge  FoLLET  that  he  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  WINES'  paper  in  print  to  present  at 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Superintendent  Scott,  of  the  Concord  Reformatory,  said 
that  if  he  could  be  provided  with  the  manuscript  in 
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time   he    would  have   it   printed  free   of  expense   before   the 
first   of  August. 

On   motion    the    offer    was    accepted,    and   a   vote    of 
thanks    for   the   liberal    offer   was    passed. 


22 
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ADDRESS      OF      REV.       H.       H.       HART,       SECRETARY      OF      THE 
BOARD    STATE    CHARITIES,    SAINT    PAUL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  shall  not  read  the  paper  which  I  have  prepared 
to  present  tonight,  and  I  will  promise  that  in  ten  minutes 
from  now  I  shall  stop  wherever  I  am. 

The  subject  which  I  am  to  present  tonight  is  the 
Reformatory  System  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  is  the  Northern  Star  State.  If  you  look 
at  the  map,  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  projection  on 
the  northern  border  of  this  state  which  points  toward  the 
pole.  Minnesota  is  a  young  state,  thirty-four  years  of 
age.  We  have  endeavored  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  older  states.  We  have  sent  our  wise 
men  East  and  West  to  study  the  institutions  of  those 
states  and  we  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  wise  things 
they  have  shown  us  and  to  avoid  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  other  states. 

In  the  state  of  Minnesota  the  first  of  our  reforma- 
tory agencies  is  that  which  endeavors  to  follow  out  the 
injunction  of  the  wise  men,  that  if  you  wish  to  reform 
criminals,  you  must  begin  a  hundred  years  before  they 
are  born.  A  boy  read  an  essay  on  pins,  uPins  have 
saved  thousands  of  lives.'!  "Why?"  said  the  teacher.  "By 
not  swallowing  them,"  was  his  answer. 

The  first  instance  is  the  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded at  Faribault.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  we  have 
more  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  class  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union.  We  have  just  opened  a  room 
for  the  custodial  care  of  the  unfortunate  girls  of  this  class. 
We  expect  to  lay  hands  upon  every  feeble-minded  girl  in 
Minnesota  and  to  see  that  she  does  not  become  mother  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  become  criminals.  We  find  in  our 
prisons  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  behind  the 
bars  are  people  who  are  mentally  defective.  A  great  ma- 
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jority  of  feeble  minded  mothers  bring  forth  children  who 
are  paupers,  or  feeble  minded,  or  who  have  criminal  ten- 
dencies. We  are  endeavoring  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  to 
take  possession  of  those  children  belonging  to  the  class  of 
moral  imbeciles  who  go  to  swell  very  largely  the  criminal 
class.  We  mean  to  take  them  before  they  have  entered 
npon  a  course  of  crime  and  keep  them  in  this  institution. 

The  second  reformatory  agency  of  Minnesota  is  the 
Free  Kindergarten.  We  have  introduced  them  in  the  city 
of  Saint  Paul.  Today  every  child  in  this  city  whose 
parents  choose  to  send  it  has  access  to  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten. In  the  the  city  of  Minneapolis  the  same  work  is 
being  done  by  voluntary  agencies.  We  believe  that  this 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  check  crime. 

The  third  reformatory  agency  in  Minnesota  is  our 
provision  for  dependent  children.  We  have  ten  institu- 
tions receiving  homeless  children.  Five  are  Catholic  and 
the  other  five  are  Protestant  institutions.  We  have 
stopped  building  orphan  asylums,  and  the  work  of  the 
orphan  asylums  in  the  state  has  greatly  changed.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  next  ten  years  to 
build  an  orphan  asylum  in  Minnesota.  Under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  •  Minnesota  it  is  illegal  to  retain  in  any 
almshouse  any  child  between  two  and  fourteen  years.  All 
such  children  must  be  sent  to  the  state  school  at  Waukesha. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  state  school  the  in- 
crease in  our  reform  school  population  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty  per  cent.  ;  since  the  establishment  of  that  insti- 
tution the  increase  of  children  in  the  reform  school  of  the 
state  has  been  thirteen  per  cent.  The  state  institution 
employs  two  agents  constantly.  These  children  are  placed 
in  homes  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
take  them  from  the  home  when  they  are  not  properly 
cared  for.  The  Children's  Home  Aid  Society  dovetails 
into  this  institution. 

Our  fourth  reformative  agency  is  the  reform  school 
of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  in  the  city  of  Red  Wing. 
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Provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of  the  institution  which 
was  in  the  city.  We  have  been  building  an  institution 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at  a  cost  of  $325,000. 
I  believe  it  is  the  finest  plant  in  the  world  except  the 
institutions  at  Philadelphia  and  in  California.  This  in- 
stitution, I  think,  leads  the  United  States.  I  have  not 
time  to  speak  in  detail  in  regard  to  the  state  reform 
school.  The  industries  of  this  school  have  been  de- 
stroyed- partly  by  outside  competition.  The  managers  at- 
tempted to  establish  industrial  training,  but  thus  far 
they  have  been  unable  to  perfect  it. 

The  next  reformatory  agency,  the  fifth,  wilt  perhaps 
surprise  you  but  I  believe  that  I  may  legitimately  say  that 
the  next  reformatory  agency  is  the  county  jail.  We  have 
a  jail  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1893  which,  so  far  as 
I  am  informed,  is  the  most  comprehensive  law  in  the 
United  States.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  matron 
in  the  county  jail.  The  objection  was  the  expense  but  we 
have  obviated  that  difficulty  by  saying  that  every  sheriff 
may  appoint  a  matron,  and  she  may  receive  compensation 
according  to  the  time  of  the  female  prisoners  in  the  jail 
at  a  compensation  not  less  than  fifty  cents  a  day.  Our 
law  provides  that  each  prisoner  shall  have  no  communica- 
tion v/ith  others.  I  understand  that  a  number  of  you  will 
be  in  Duluth.  I  want  you  to  examine  the  jail  there.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  so  far  as  regards  the 
County  part  of  the  jail  the  separation  is  done  in  good 
faith.  You  will  find  if  you  converse  with  sheriffs  of  this 
state  that  there  is  an  attitude  of  co-operation  on  their  part. 

We  have  at  Saint  Cloud  an  institution  which  was  organ- 
ized after  the  plan  and  on  a  law  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Elmira  Reformatory,  but  unfortunately  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  we  suffer  from  a  difficulty,  that  is  in  lack  of 
the  material. 

In  1869  in  the  state  oi  Minnesota  we  had  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  state  convicts  to  the  million.  In 
1879  we  had  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  In  1889  we 
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had  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  In  1894  we  had  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  in  the  million.  We  have 
about  half  as  many  convicts  in  the  million  as  any  state  in 
the  Union.  There  seemed  every  reason  to  justify  us  in  es- 
tablishing a  second  prison  in  1885  and  so  we  organized  a 
State  Reformatory  and  established  it  at  Saint  Cloud,  expect- 
ing that  it  would  grow  up  very  rapidly.  The  state  of 
Iowa,  a  prohibition  state  has  two  state  reformatories,  but 
we  have  been  disappointed  in  our  expectations  for  we  have 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  We  have  therefore  been 
rather  forced  to  introduce  a  reformative  system  into  our 
state  prison. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — We  in  Saint  Paul  are  more 
than  grateful  for  your  presence  among  us.  We  believe 
that  it  has  been  a  blessing  of  blessings.  We  have  enjoyed 
in  anticipation  your  presence.  I  have  heard  on  the  street 
expressions  from  people  whom  I  did  not  suppose  would 
be  greatly  interested  in  this  meeting,  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  meeting  and  the  good  it  has  done  among  us.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  citizens,  particularly  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  to  show  you  some  courtesy  beyond  what 
we  have  done.  There  were  other  things  in  the  way  of 
social  attention  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  offer 
you  if  there  had  been  time,  but  we  rejoice  that  you 
have  been  among  us.  We  believe  that  the  influence  of 
this  body  upon  the  State  of  Minnesota  will  be  permanent. 
We  bid  you  God-speed.  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON,  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  I  have  felt  as 
though  it  were  good  for  us  to  be  here.  I  know  I  express 
the  feelings  of  the  Wardens'  Association  in  saying  this. 
We  have  come  to  a  place  where  we  have  not  been  needed. 
We  have  come  to  a  place  where  there  were  no  criminals 
and  bad  people.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  people  of  Saint 
Paul. 

Mr.  J.  S.  APPEL,  of  Denver,  Colorado.  The  first  con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections  I  attended  was  in  Saint 
Paul.  Ever  since  that  day  our  friend,  Mr.  Hart,  has  been 
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an  inspiration  to  every  one  who  has  been  associated  with 
him  in  his  work.  The  modest  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  of  Minnesota  has  become  one  of  the  leaders  of 
charity  and  reform  throughout  the  United  States.  He 
knows  that  he  is  doing  good,  and  we  all  know  it  likewise. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Wines  offered  the  following  motion ;  That  the 
thanks  of  the  National  Prison  Association  be  cordially  ex- 
tended to  the  local  committee  for  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments which  they  have  made  for  our  comfort  in  every 
respect ;  for  the  very  exceptional  and  delightful  personal 
attention  which  they  have  shown  us  ;  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  for  his  kindness  in  extending  to  us  the  use  of 
the  Capitol ;  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railway  for  trans- 
portation to  Stillwater  and  return  ;  to  the  Commercial  Club 
for  privileges  in  the  use  of  their  club-house ;  to  the  Wardens 
and  Managers  of  the  State's  Prison  for  their  delightful  hos- 
pitalities ;  to  the  newspapers  for  the  excellent  reports  which 
they  have  made  of  our  proceedings  ;  to  the  congregation  of 
the  House  of  Hope  for  the  use  of  their  church  edifice ;  to 
their  pastor,  Dr.  Egbert,  for  his  very  eloquent  and  inspiring 
sermon ;  to  the  Peoples'  Church  for  the  use  of  their  house 
of  worship,  and  to  the  people  of  Saint  Paul  for  carriages  and 
a  beautiful  drive. 

Rev.  C.  L.  BRADSHAW.  It  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  be  at  this  meeting.  There  is  strength  that  comes  from 
association  with  one's  fellows  along  the  same  line  of 
labor.  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  sorry  to  go  away,  and 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  come  back. 

Mr.  MIT.LIGAN.  Usually  the  secretary  has  to  go  to 
the  city  to  which  the  Congress  has  been  invited  once  or 
twice  to  make  proper  preparations,  but  here,  in  the  city  of 
Saint  Paul,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  secretary  of  the 
Association  appearing  in  person  at  all.  The  elaborate 
preparations  which  were  made  here  for  the  meetings  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  were  entirely  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Arrangement  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
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Hart  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  perhaps,  and  it 
was  so  efficiently  done  that  it  went  off  as  smoothly  as 
possible.  I  feel  therefore  very  exceedingly  grateful  to  Mr. 
Hart,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  feel  especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Tallmadge  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  our  entertainment  with  a  peculiar 
courtesy  and  adaptability  which  I  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed. 

Mr.  R.  P.  CoSTELLO,  of  Cincinnati.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  Mr.  Hart,  and  also  to  say  that  I  have 
never  visited  a  better  equipped  institution  in  my  life  than 
that  at  Red  Wing.  The  most  essential  matter  in  re- 
formatory work  is  the  need  of  a  state  agent.  We  have 
a  system  of  parole  in  Cincinnati.  When  a  boy  leaves 
our  doors  he  has  a  friend  to  follow  him  up.  We  have 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  children  in  country  homes, 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  them  are  do- 
ing well.  I  trust  when  you  go  home  to  your  various 
states  and  cities  you  will  try  to  get  an  agent  for  every 
reformatory  in  the  United  States. 

Gen.  BRTNKERHOFF.  I  wish  to  express  my  own  grati- 
fication at  the  reception  we  have  experienced  in  Saint 
Paul.  This  experience  is  not  new  to  me.  Eight  years 
ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  here  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  I 
know  what  it  is  to  visit  this  city  of  Saint  Paul.  There  is 
no  city  more  generous  in  its  treatment.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  institution  visited  today  is  one  of  the  best 
managed  institutions  I  have  ever  visited.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  word  from  Warden  Wolfer. 

Warden  WOLFER.  I  can  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  the 
meeting  here  immensely.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  sen- 
timents expressed  here  that  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of 
good.  This  is  the  third  annual  conference  which  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  attend,  and  this  to  me  has  been  the 
most  enjoyable.  It  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  hear  that  so  many  have  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Stillwater. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  HART.  I  feel  exceedingly  grateful  for  the 
kind  things  that  have  been  said  about  me,  but  I  feel  that 
in  justice  to  my  colleagues  I  ought  to  say  a  word.  I  have 
worked  with  the  co-operation  and  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota ;  Judge  Willis,  who 
is  one  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  Mr.  Tallmadge, 
who  has  been  mentioned,  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  who  has 
been  personally  interested  in  this  work,  Hon.  Albert  Schef- 
fer,  Mr.  Danforth,  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hickman,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, are  among  those  who  have  been  active  and  promi- 
nent in  the  success  of  this  meeting.  It  would  be  unjust 
that  only  one  or  two  at  the  front  should  take  all  the 
credit  and  let  others  do  the  work. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF.  There  are  two  other  men,  Mr. 
Garwin,  and  above  all  things,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
man  who  has  done  the  work  largely  of  this  conference  and 
made  it  what  it  is,  our  modest  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  WARNER  MILLS  of  Colorado  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

uln  view  of  the  unmitigated  evils  that  attend  the  piti- 
able mutation  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  penal  and 
other  public  institutions  in  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
through  the  change  of  fortune  in  the  political  parties  of 
such  states,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  most  earnestly 
recommend  that  ability,  fitness,  merit,  and  character,  and 
not  politics  or  political  "pulls"  or  affiliation,  be  made  the 
sole  test  in  the  appointment  or  retention  of  all  the  officers 
of  such  institutions;  and  that  the  management  and  control 
of  all  such  institutions  be  taken  absolutely  and  forever  out 
of  the  maelstrom  of  partisan  politics,  and  kept  out" 

Passed. 

Judge  WILLIS  of  Saint  Paul.  The  very  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  which  we  have  experienced  in  greeting 
you  has  been  augmented  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  val- 
uable lessons  which  you  have  imparted  and  the  valuable 
discussions  to  which  we  have  had  the  gratification  of  lis- 
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tening.  The  kind  words  which  it  has  pleased  you  to 
speak  in  regard  to  the  poor  entertainment  we  have  placed 
before  you,  are  grateful  to  us  also.  We  wish  we  could  have 
shown  you  that  hospitality  which  exists  in  our  hearts  and 
which  we  would  have  liked  to  exhibit.  In  the  day  to 
come  when  the  human  race  has  attained  to  the  ideals  of 
Christianity,  I  believe  that  among  the  agencies  which  will 
be  considered  greatest  in  the  uplifting  of  the  race  will  be 
numbered  the  Prison  Congress  within  the  last  decade. 
Adding  my  words  of  congratulation  to  you  upon  the  re- 
sult of  your  labors  and  wishing  you  a  happy  return  to 
your  homes  and  continuous  welfare  so  long  as  Providence 
may  grant  life,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  bid  you 
good  night. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the    next    meeting 
would  be  held  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned. 


APPENDIX. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  parlor  of  the  "Windsor  Hotel,"  Saint 
Paul,  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  June  16,  1894. 

President  BRINKERHOFF  took  the  chair  and  called  the 
meeting-  to  order. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  program  of  the  business 
session  and  suggested  that  some  changes  were  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  President  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell  University  and  Prof.  Ely  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  Secretary  asked  that  Prof.  Henderson 
of  Chicago  and  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows  of  Boston  be  invited  to 
address  the  Congress  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings. 
This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Board  also  fixed  the  hours  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  business  sessions,  and  accepted  with  thanks 
the  invitation  of  the  Local  Committee  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  Still  water  prison  and  also  to  take  a  drive  about  their 
beautiful  city. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    TO    AUDIT    THE 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  work  of  ex- 
amining the  books  of  the  Secretary  for  1892-3  beg  leave 
to  report  that  they  have  audited  his  accounts  and  certify 
that  they  are  correct  and  ask  that  our  action  be  approved 
by  the  Association. 

The  examination  of  the  books  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  dues  from  many  members  of  the  Association  for  the 
year  1893  have  not  been  paid  and  that  very  few  have  paid 
their  membership  fee  for  the  current  year. 

We  beg  also  to  say  that  the  receipts  of  the  past 
two  years  would  now  be  entirely  exhausted  had  not  the  un- 
dersigned, with  the  assistance  of  other  friends  of  prison  re- 
form, paid  the  entire  expense  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
year  1893  at  Chicago,  including  the  printing  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, amounting  to  nearly  $700.00  for  which  the  com- 
mittee are  pleased  to  report  that  no  charge  has  been  made 
against  the  Association. 

CHARLES  E.  FELTON, 

R.    W.     MclyAUGHRY, 

Committee. 


JUVENILE    REFORMATORIES. 


The  following  comparative  statement  of  forty-eight 
juvenile  reformatories  is  made  up  from  replies  to  interroga- 
tories sent  out  early  in  November,  1893,  and,  presumably, 
represents  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year"  in  the 
several  institutions. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  reported  is  11,979,  which 
is  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  reported  in  the 
census  of  1890,  which  was  14,846  in  76  reformatories. 

R.  BRINKERHOFF. 


WHITTIKR  STATK  SCHOOL,  CALIFORNIA. 

Walter  Lindley,  Superintendent,  Whittier,  California.  160  acres;  con- 
gregate and  cottage  system  ;  340  boys ;  70  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — In  school  three  hours  daily.  We  have  the  very  best 
teachers  that  can  be  secured,  all  women,  and  pay  the  price  necessary  to 
secure  them.  Also  military  drill.  Moral  instruction  is  given  in  the 
school  room,  but  religious  instruction  is  from  the  churches  of  the  village. 
The  children  of  Catholic  parentage  attend  the  Catholic  church,  and  the 
children  of  protestants  a  union  service  held  for  them  in  the  Quaker 
church  of  the  town. 

INDUSTRIES. — Our  boys  secure  instruction  in  cooking,  baking,  tailor- 
ing, carpentry,  electrical  engineering,  blacksmithing,  steam  laundry, 
printing,  shoe  making,  house  painting,  ornamental  gardening,  vegetable 
gardening,  orchard  work,  farming,  poultry  raising,  care  of  stock,  steno- 
graphy and  typewriting.  Our  boys  who  follow  trades  are  instructed  in 
industrial  drawing,  and  the  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop  receive  instruc- 
tion in  architectural  drawing.  The  girls  receive  instruction  in  tailoring, 
dress  making,  millinery,  cooking,  laundry  work  and  general  house 
keeping. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — We  have  no  fixed  punishment  for  any  stated 
infraction.  We  have  no  marking,  no  prizes,  and  very  rarely  resort  to- 
corporal  punishment,  although  we  believe  in  capital  punishment. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $25.00  per  month. 
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PRESTON    SCHOOL   OF   INDUSTRY,  IONE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Recently  opened.  E.  Carl  Bank,  Superintendent.  330  acres ;  con- 
gregate and  cottage  system. 

EDUCATIONAL,. — Military  and  academic  course,  and  regular  church 
and  Sabbath  school. 

INDUSTRIES. — Blacksmithing  and  iron  working,  printing,  carpentry, 
woodworking  and  tailoring.  We  are  just  acquiring,  but  contemplate 
harness  making,  shoe  making,  trimming  and  plumbing. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Military  discipline,  together  with  such  other 
modes  as  are  suggested  by  enlightened  intelligence. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — Estimated  at  $130.00  a  year. 


CONNECTICUT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Middletown,  Connecticut.  William  G.  Fairbank,  Superintendent. 
75  acres ;  cottage  system ;  246  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Common  schools  and  class  meetings.  Public  wor- 
ship, Sabbath  school,  morning  and  evening  devotions,  familiar  talks  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  moral  and  religious  works  and  papers  and 
example. 

INDUSTRIES. — Laundry  work,  dress  making,  cooking  and  fancy  work. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — A  system  of  grades  based  on  deportment, 
incentives,  restraints,  privileges,  deprivation  and  isolation.  Corporal 
punishment  by  Superintendent  only,  as  a  last  resort,  and  very  infrequent. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — 42^  cents  per  diem. 


FERRIS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Near  Wilmington,  Delaware.  H.  E.  Haines,  Superintendent.  200 
acres ;  cottage  system  ;  48  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — School  session  of  6  hours  a  day  for  eight  months. 

INDUSTRIES. — Agricultural  and  domestic. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Confinement,  standing  on  line,  corporal 
punishment  in  extreme  cases.  We  usually  find  an  appeal  to  the  honor 
of  the  boy  more  effective  than  punishment  of  any  kind. 


IOWA   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL. 

At  Edora,  Iowa.  B.  J.  Miles,  Superintendent.  760  acres;  cottage 
system  ;  425  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL.  — Common  schools. 

INDUSTRIES. — Farming  and  gardening,  brick  making,  tailoring,  broom 
making,  engineering,  electrician,  book-keeping,  stenography  and  type- 
writing. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Grading  system. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — fioo.oo  per  annum. 
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STATE   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL. 

Mitchell ville,  Iowa.  C.  C.  Carey,  Superintendent.  160  acres;  cot- 
tage system ;  140  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL.  —Common  school  and  Sunday  schools. 

INDUSTRIES. — Domestic.     No  trades  taught. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE.  —  Depriving  of  good  time,  solitary  confine- 
ment for  short  periods,  corporal  punishment  sometimes. 

COST  PER  CAPITA.—  $11.00  per  month. 


ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  NORMAL  TRAINING 

FOR   BOYS. 

Glenwood,  Cook  county,  Illinois.  O.  S.  Dudley,  General  Manager; 
Ursula  S.  Harrison,  Superintendent.  300  acres;  cottage  system;  225 
boys. 

EDUCATIONAL.— Graded  school. 

INDUSTRIES. -Carpentry,  wood  carving,  shoemaking  and  machine 
shop. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — We  allow  no  corporal  punishment.  Have 
good  military  discipline. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $100.00  per  annum. 


ILLINOIS   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS. 

South     Evanston,     Illinois.      Miss    Fannie    Morgan,  Superintendent. 
45  acres  ;    congregate  system  ;    144  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Kindergarten  and  common  school  branches. 

INDUSTRIES. — Dress  making  and  typewriting. 

Not  a  reformatory,  but  an  industrial  school  for  dependent  girls. 


REFORM   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS   AND   WOMANS'    PRISON. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Sarah  F.  Keely,  Superintendent.  13  acres ; 
congregate  system. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Graded  schools,  Sunday  school,  King's  daughters, 
prayer  meetings  and  preaching. 

INDUSTRIES. — Laundry,  overall  and  mattress  making,  knitting,  dress- 
making and  cane  seating. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Detention  in  rooms,  corporal  punishment 
by  switching  and  solitary  confinement. 

23 
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Plainfield,  Indiana.  T.  J.  Charlton,  Superintendent.  225  acres;  cot- 
tage system  ;  500  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL.—  Common  school  education,  with  music. 

INDUSTRIES.—  Printing,  brick  making,  brick  burning,  bricklaying  and 
steam  fitting. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Merits  and  demerits,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment when  needed. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $120.00  a  year. 


BOYS   REFORM   SCHOOL. 

North  Topeka,  Kansas.     E.  C.  Hitchcock,  Superintendent.     160  acres  j 
cottage  system  ;    210  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Sunday  school  and  preaching. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Reports,  whipping,  also  a  dark  room. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $2.10  per  week. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS. 

Beloit,  Mitchel  county,  Kansas.  Miss  Tamtnil  Hahn,  Superintendent. 
80  acres ;  congregate  system  ;  97  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Two  schools,  primary  and  advanced,  and  Sunday 
school. 

INDUSTRIES.— Sewing,  knitting  and  all  domestic  work. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Reporting  and  putting  to  bed. 

COST  PER  CAPITA.—  $185.00  a  year. 


BOYS  HOUSE  OF   REFUGE. 

New   Orleans,  Louisiana.      W.    C.    Staunton,  Superintendent.      Con- 
gregate system ;   94  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Common  School. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Confinement,  corporal  punishment  and  labor.. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — 24>£  cents  per  day. 


MAINE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Holloway,  Maine.  E.  Powell,  Superintendent  and  Treasurer.  40 
acres ;  cottage  system ;  60  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Church  and  Sabbath  school. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — But  little  punishment  needed,  of  the  mild- 
est sort. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $2.00  a  week. 
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STATE   REFORM   SCHOOL. 

Cape    Elizabeth,    Maine.       J.    R.    Farrington,    Superintendent.       185 
acres;   combined  system;    121  boys. 

INDUSTRIES. — Cane  seating,  tailoring,  farming,  carpentering,  etc. 


FEMALE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  W.  K.  Bibb,  Superintendent.  2^  acres  ;  con- 
gregate system  ;  67  girls. 

EUCATIONAL. — Taught  plain  English  branches,  Sunday  school  and 
religious  services. 

INDUSTRIES. — Sewing  and  house  work. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Graded  according  to  department,  sent  to 
room  on  light  diet  for  bad  conduct. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $95.00  a  year. 


HOUSE  OF  REFORMATION. 

Cheltenham,  Maryland.  Jno.  W.  Horn,  Superintendent.  750  acres ; 
cottage  system  ;  270  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Day  and  Sunday  school  and  church. 

INDUSTRIES. — Shoemaking,  tailoring,  baking,  blacksmithing,  carpen- 
tering, laundry  and  farming. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Bed  supperless,  solitary  confinement,  corporal 
punishment  only  by  superintendent. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $86.45  per  year. 


ST.  MARYS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  Brother  Domenie,  Superintendent.  129  acres ; 
congregate  system  ;  426  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Grammar  scool  course  and  normal  training. 

INDUSTRIES.  Printing,  carpentering,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  knitting 
hosiery,  farming,  horticulture  and  gardening. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Nothing  more  than  ordinary  corporal  pun- 
ishments in  any  day  school. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $100.00  a  year. 


HOME  FOR  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

Marsella  street,  Boston.     Dr.  A.  B.  Heath,  Superintendent.     3  acres  ; 
congregate  system  ;  219  boys,  153  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — School  same  grade  as  public. 
INDUSTRIES. — Knitting  and  sewing  and  general  housework. 
MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Deprivation  of  privileges. 
COST  PER  CAPITA.—  $150.00  a  year. 
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STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Lancaster,  Massachusetts.  L.  L.  Brackett,  Superintendent.  186 
acres;  cottage  system;  112  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — School  Three  and  one-half  hours  each  day  and  Sun- 
day school. 

INDUSTRIES. — General  housework  and  sewing. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — A  system  of  marking  which  gives  or  de- 
prives certain  privileges. 

COST  PER  CAPITA.— $386.00  per  year. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  H.  E.  Suan,  Superintendent.  20^  acres  ; 
cottage  system  ;  43  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Day  school,  English  branches. 

INDUSTRIES. — Farming  and  chair  seating. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Merits  and  demerits,  deprivation  of  privi- 
leges and  loss  of  grades. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $2.30  per  week. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Lansing,  Michigan.  J.  E.  St.  John,  Superintendent.  260  acres ; 
mostly  cottage  system  ;  453  boys, 

INDUSTRIES. — Printing,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  engineering,  baking, 
carpentry  and  farming. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Various. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $88.00  per  year. 


LYMAN  SCHOOL   FOR    BOYS. 


Westboro,  Massachusetts.  T.  F.  Chaperi,  Superintendent.  169  acres ; 
cottage  system  ;  242  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — School  four  and  a  half  hours  daily,  and  Sunday 
school . 

INDUSTRIES. — Industrial  and  mechanical  drawing,  wood  work,  chair 
seating,  printing,  farming  and  domestic  work. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE.— Moral  suasion,  loss  of  privileges,  solitary 
confinement  and  whipping. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $4.19  per  week. 
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STATE  INDUSTRIAL   HOME  FOR   GIRLS. 

Adrian,  Michigan.  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Sickles,  Superintendent.  92  acres ; 
cottage  system  ;  237  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — School  afternoons,  and  Sunday  school. 

INDUSTRIES. — House  work,  cooking,  sewing  and  dressmaking. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Reflection  room,  deprived  of  some  enjoy- 
ment. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $130.70  per  year. 


MINNESOTA   STATE   REFORM   SCHOOL. 

Red  Wing,  Minnesota.  J.  W.  Brown,  Superintendent.  450  acres; 
cottage  system  ;  284  boys ;  32  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Attend  school  one-half  each  school  day,  common 
English  branches,  Sunday  school. 

INDUSTRIES.— Farming,  gardening,  floraculture,  horticulture,  carpentry, 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  baking  and  engineering. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Degrading,  deprivation  of  privileges,  and, 
as  a  last  resort,  corporal  punishment. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — |i6r.oo  per  year. 


MISSOURI   REFORM   SCHOOL. 

Boonville,  Missouri.  S.  D.  Drake,  Superintendent.  i68y2  acres ; 
congregate  system  ;  180  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL.— Schooling,  preaching  and  Sunday  school. 

INDUSTRIES. — Tailoring,  plumbing,  brickmaking,  carpentering,  farm- 
ing, painting,  &c. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Rewards  and  corporal  punishment. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $140.00  per  year. 


HOUSE  OF    REFUGE. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Henry  Gaibor,  Superintendent.  20  acres;  con- 
gregate system  ;  226  boys ;  85  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL.— Reading  and  singing,  preaching  and  Sunday  school. 

INDUSTRIES.— Making  shoes,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  baking,  garden- 
ing, printing,  chairmaking. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE.— Demerit  marks,  whipping  and  deprivation 
of  play. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — 40  cents  per  day. 
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STATE  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS. 

Chillicothe,  Missouri.  Emma  M.  Gilbert,  Superintendent.  47  acres  ; 
cottage  system ;  56  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL.  —Thorough  training  in  school  work,  precept  and  ex- 
ample, Sunday  school  and  daily  devotions. 

INDUSTRIES. — Dress  making  and  domestic  work. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Marking  and  grading,  oftered  pleasures, 
outings,  etc.,  for  all  who  try  to  improve;  for  punishment,  times  medi- 
tation, restricted  diet  and  loss  of  pleasures. 

COST  PER  CAPITA.— $103.60  per  year. 


GIRLS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL   FOR  JUVENILE   DELINQUENTS. 

Geneva,  Filmore  county,  Nebraska.  James  D.  McKelvey,  Superin- 
tendent. 40  acres  ;  cottage  system  ;  86  Girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Four  hours  school  each  school  day.  Sunday  school  and 
Chapel  services. 

INDUSTRIES. — General  housekeeping  including  seamstress  work  and 
dressmaking. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE.— Discipline  is  that  of  the  family,  deprivation 
of  privileges  and  corporal  punishment  as  a  last  resort. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $211.00  per  annum. 


STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Kearney,  Nebraska.  John  T.  Mallalien,  Superintendent.  320  acres  ; 
cottage  system  ;  230  Boys. 

EDUCATIONAL.  —School  six  hours  each  day. 

INDUSTRIES. — Printing,  shoeniaking,  tailoring,  gardening,  farming 
and  domestic  work. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Rewards,  corporal  punishment  when  all 
other  agencies  fail. 

COST  PER  CAPITA.— $175.00  per  year. 


STATE   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL. 

Manchester.  N.  H.  J.  C.  Ray,  Superintendent,  no  acres;  congre- 
gate systenr;  95  Boys ;  15  Girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — School  four  hours  each  day  and  Sunday  services. 

INDUSTRIES. — Farming,  hosiery  and  chair  seating. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — In  extreme  cases  corporal  punishment.  Not 
usually  deprivation  of  privileges. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $2.00  per  week. 
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STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.     78  T7ff  acres ;  congregate  system ;  girls,  98. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Three  hours  school  per  day.     Unsectarian. 

INDUSTRIES. — Housework,  sewing,  dressmaking,  baking,  and  laun- 
dering. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE.— System  of  marking.  Solitary  confinement 
in  own  room  on  bread  and  water. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $180.00  per  year. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Near  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey.  Ira  Otterson,  Superintendent.  490 
acres ;  cottage  system  ;  374  boys. 

EDUCATIONAI,.— School  three  and  one-half  hours,  and  moral  and 
religious  instruction. 

INDUSTRIES. — Farming,  brash  and  brick  making. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Deprivation  of  privileges,  demerits  and  the 
rod. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $150.00  per  year. 


BURNHAM  INDUSTRIAL  FARM. 

Caanan  Four  Corners,  New  York.  Rev.  Jno.  Dooly,  Superintendent. 
600  acres ;  cottage  and  congregate  system  ;  40  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — School  six  hours  daily  and  service  on  Sunday. 

INDUSTRIES. — Farming,  carpentering,  shoemaking,  printing,  knitting 
and  dairy. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE.— Mill  system,  common  spanking  with  slipper, 
isolated  by  confinement  in  coop. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $125.00  per  year. 


STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Rochester,  New  York.  Vincent  M.  Masten,  Superintendent.  42 
acres;  congregate  classification  system;  660  boys;  125  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Common  school  including  mental  science  and 
thorough  military  training. 

INDUSTRIES.  — Everything  from  clay  modeling  to  blacksmithing  in 
nineteen  different  industries. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Military  exercises  in  "school  of  the  squad," 
humane  solitary  confinement,  put  to  bed,  all  with  moral  suasion  or 
educational. 

COST  PER  CAPITA  —1201.14  Per  annum. 
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CINCINNATI  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Levi  T.  Fulton,  Superintendent.  9^  acres;  con- 
gregate system  ;  290  boys  ;  103  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL,. — All  branches  of  an  English  education  usually  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  morning  and  evening  devotions  and  Sunday 
services. 

INDUSTRIES. — Carpentry  and  joinery,  wood  turning,  carving,  en- 
graving, bricklaying,  plastering,  painting,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  engi- 
neering and  baking. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — A  system  of  marks,  merits  and  demerits, 
confinement  in  their  rooms,  shortage  of  diet,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  corporal 
punishment. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $166.00  per  year. 


BOYS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL- 

Lancaster,  Ohio.  Capt.  D.  M.  Barrett,  Superintendent.  1210 
acres  ;  cottage  system  ;  711  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — System  of  graded  schools. 

INDUSTRIES. — Tailor,  printer,  baker,  blacksmith,  engineer,  shoe- 
maker, telegrapher,  carpenter,  gasmaker,  laundryman  and  machinist. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Hickory  rod,  not  more  than  ten  strokes  at  a 
single  punishment. 

COST  PER  CAPITA.—  $78. 34  per  year. 


PENNSYLVANIA  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Morganza,  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  J.  A.  Quay,  Super- 
intendent. 503  acres ;  cottage  system  ;  361  boys  ;  134  girls. 

INDUSTRIES. — Tailoring,  shoemaking,  brushmaking,  bricklaying,  ma- 
sonry, carpentry  and  plumbing. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Deprivation]  of  privileges,  sentry  duty  and 
spanking  with  a  leather  paddle. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — 39^  cents  per  day. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Plankinton,  South  Dakota.  C.  W.  Ainsworth,  Superintendent.  640 
acres ;  cottage  system  ;  64  boys  ;  18  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  Sunday  school, 
preaching  and  prayer-meetings. 

INDUSTRIES. — Farming,  gardening  printing,  and  housework. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Deprivation,  talks,  and  rod  when  nothing  else 
will  answer. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $200.00  per  year. 
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TENNEvSSEE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Nashville,  Tennessee.     W.  C.  Kelvington,   Superintendent.  92   acres;, 
congregate  and  cottage  system  combined ;  300  boys  ;  50  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Good  schools 

INDUSTRIES. — Machinist,    woodworking,    harnessmaking,    carpeutery 
and  chair  making. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Careful  common  rule  methods  of  home  like 
character. 

COST  PER  CAPITA.—  $125.00  per  annum. 


TEXAS  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  AND  REFORMATORY. 

Gatesville,  Texas.  J.  T.  McGuire,  Superintendent.  700  acres ;  con- 
gregate system  ;  204  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Two  schools  all  year,  and  Sunday  school. 

INDUSTRIES. — Shoe  and  harness  making,  farming,  mining  and 
blacksmithing. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Extreme  cases  corporal  punishment  and. 
dark  cell. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — 20  cents  per  day. 


VERMONT  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Rutland,    Vermont.     David    S.     Morgan,    Superintendent.      8    acres; 
congregate  system ;  100  boys  ;  6  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Evening  school  for  all  under  twenty  years  of  age  and 
Sunday  school. 

INDUSTRIES. — Marble  cutting  and  polishing. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Confinement  in  dark  cell  on  bread  and  water.. 
Removal  of  bed. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — 130.90  per  annum. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Laurel  Station,  GlenAllen  P.  O.,  Virginia.  Wm.  C.  Sampson,  Sup- 
erintendent. 100  acres ;  cottage  system  ;  104  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Four  hours  daily  in  school,  Sunday  school,  etc. 

INDUSTRIES. — Farming,  carpentering,  painting,  shoemaking  ;  broom 
making  and  home  industries. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE.— Department  markings,  badge  system,  line 
and  silence,  the  rod  for  stubborn  willfulness. 

COST  PER  CAPITA.-  $112.00  per  annum. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Prantytown,  West  Virginia.  Chas.  C.  Showatter,  Superintendent.  126 
acres ;  congregate  system  ;  94  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. —School  half  of  each  day,  Sunday  school  and  preaching. 

INDUSTRIES. — Shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  brickmaking  and 
farming. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Military  discipline  mildly  administered,  sys- 
tem of  grading  and  confinement. 

COST  PER  CAPITA.— $100.00  per  year. 


WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Waukesha,  Wisconsin.  M.  J.  Regon,  Superintendent.  397  acres; 
•cottage  system ;  333  boys. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Common  school  branches. 

INDUSTRIES.— Shoemaking,  tailoring,  knitting,  carpentering,  baking 
and  laundering. 

MODES  OE  DISCIPLINE. — Stood  on  line  during,  play  time  for  light 
offenses,  confinement  on  bread  and  water  for  serious  offenses. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. — $146.00  per  annum. 


WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Lake  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.     L.  E.  Fierce,  Superintendent. 
-8  acres  ;  cottage  system  ;  2 10  boys  ;  1 76  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL.  -  School  afternoon  and  evening. 
INDUSTRIES. — Household  service  and  laundry. 
COST  PER  CAPITA.— $2.25  per  week 


STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Sparta,  Wisconsin.     F.  C.  Sauborn,  Superintendent.     127  acres  ;  cot- 
tage system;  177  boys;  53  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL. — Sunday  and  day  school  and  chapel  service. 
INDUSTRIES. — This  is  a  temporary  home  for  children. 
MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — Corporal  in  extreme  cases. 
COST  PER  CAPITA.— $3.11  per  week. 


WASHINGTON   STATE  REFORM   SCHOOL. 
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Chehalis,  Washington.      Thomas  P.    Wesenderf,  Superintendent, 
acres;    cottage  system;    no  boys;    20  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL.— School  three  hours  daily,  evening  lectures  and  Sun- 
day school. 

INDUSTRIES. — Shoemaking,  baking,  tailoring,  farming  and  gardening. 

MODES  OF  DISCIPLINE. — No  play,  line  on  yard,  loss  of  meal  in  din- 
ing hall,  chamber  of  thought  for  incorrigibles,  and  corporal  punishment, 
as  a  last  resort. 

COST  PER  CAPITA. -$194.00. 
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PLYMOUTH,  IND.,  June  isth,  1894. 


IMy  Dear  Mr.  Milligan: 


I  had  desired  and  hoped  that  when  the  time  should  come  for  the 
session  of  the  Congress  I  would  be  able  to  be  present  and  meet  with  old 
acquaintances  and  form  some  new.  The  month  of  June,  and  the  city  of 
St.  Paul  were  both  to  m3T  taste  and  if  I  could  not  be  useful  I  hoped  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  usefulness  of  others.  But  many  things  have  come  to 
prevent  my  leaving,  the  last  being" the  sickness  of  visiting  relatives. 

I  think  of  the  faces  I  should  have  seen  there  — Brinkerhoff,  Wines, 
McClaughry,  Felton,  Nicholson,  Brockway,  Wright,  yourself  and  many 
others,  to  bring  back  pleasant  memories,  and  create  matter  for  new  ones 
hereafter,  besides  seeing  many  new  ones  who  are  reaping  where  we  have 
sown,  and  finding  some  pretty  good  crops  of  profitable  knowledge  ;  for 
many  practical  thoughts  have  come  since  I  first  met  you  in  1885,  and  many 
long  steps  have  been  taken  toward  a  higher  and  better  level  since  the  Con- 
gress, with  others,  has  been  forcing  the  public  to  consider  the  matter  of 
the  defectives. 

Of  all  times  for  a  survey  of  conditions,  of  work,  and  a  discussion  of 
propositions,  there  have  been  none  in  which  conditions  were  more  pointed 
and  significant  than  now.  New  problems  are  being  presented  for  solution 
continually,  and  the  factors  involved  are  fraught  with  omens  full  of  malig- 
nity. Labor  saving  devices  are  driving  thousands  into  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed daily,  with  no  chance  or  hope  for  opportunities  to  earn  board, 
raiment  and  shelter.  Already  production  exceeds  demand,  and  surplus 
rules  in  most  things  except  demand  for  laborers.  Office  after  office  puts  in 
new  type  making  and  setting  machines  and  turns  its  compositors  out 
to  find  bread  as  best  they  can.  One  machine  doing  the  work  of  from 
six  to  ten  men.  Boot  and  shoemakers  have  no  work  except  to  cobble,  else 
where  than  in  factories  running  machinery.  So  with  harness  makers  and 
many  industries.  Carpenters  and  cabinet  makers  must  learn  their  trades 
anew.  So  with  plasterers,  masons  and  blacksmiths.  Horse-shoers  alone 
seem  to  be  able  to  have  a  trade,  but  inventors  are  making  shoes  and  will 
soon  have  them  by  machinery  so  every  man  can  fit  on  a  shoe  to  his  horse 
as  he  does  to  his  own  foot  and  remove  it  for  a  new  one  at  will.  The  impor- 
tation of  foreigners  goes  merrily  on  and  with  every  field  of  labor  crowded 
with  struggling  masses  for  work  and  wages  to  barely  support  life,  the  high- 
ways are  full  of  "commonwealers,"  made  up  of  good  and  bad,  the  vagabond 
and  honest  laborer  ready  to  work,  the  criminal  and  the  unfortunate,  and 
every  sunrise  sees  more  forming,  going  they  know  not  where,  after  they 
know  not  what,  breeding  not  alone  dangerous  ideas,  plans,  and  propositions, 
but  more  criminals,  vagabonds,  paupers,  and  persons  to  hunt  for  labor  and 
bread.  The  effervescences  here  and  there,  becoming  more  numerous  daily 
and  yearly,  show  the  disturbed  conditions  beneath  and  within  the  social  and 
political  crust.  L,ike  the  seismic  forces,  the  volcanoes  will  fail  to  afford 
relief  after  a  time,  and  an  earthquake  will  follow  and  it  may  be  terrible  in 
its  consequences. 
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If  every  laborer  should  simply  fold  his  hands  for  one  day  and  say  "to- 
day we  will  do  nothing,"  it  would  paralyze  the  nation  in  which  it  should 
occur.  If  for  a  week,  time  would  go  back  a  century.  By  concert  of  action 
it  is  possible,  and  the  laborers  —male  and  female  —are  coming  to  understand 
it.  The  ancients  tell  of  the  time  when  Sysiphus  chained  Death,  and  what 
came  of  it  when  Zeus  found  it  out  and  melted  Death's  chains  and  turned 
him  loose  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  It  furnishes  an  awful  theme  ;  but  it 
was  (romance  compared  to  what  will  come  if  this  country  continues  to 
ignore  the  forces  that  are  gathering  within  its  social  and  political  elements 
for  evil,  and  to  abuse  the  uses  of  liberty  as  if  it  was  unrestrained  license. 

Agnosticism,  atheism,  communism,  and  brutalism  are  gaining  a  stron 
hold,  and  government  of  law  will  not  be  enough  to  hold  society  together  in 
peace,  unless  new  methods  prevail  with  those  chosen  to  enforce  the  law. 
The  increase,  the  frequency,  and  the  brutality  and  savagery  in  crime  is 
appalling.  The  methods  of  dealing  with  it  do  not  check  it  in  the  least,  but 
it  goes  on  increasing  more  and  more  in  frequency  and  devilish  savagery. 

The  prisons,  asylums,  hospitals  and  homes  of  every  description  are 
crowded,  and  yet  marriage  goes  on  in  the  jail  and  the  poor  house,  as  well  as 
outside,  and  the  church  and  the  law  furnish  the  license  and  the  ceremony, 
the  canonical  and  judicial  authority,  and  aid  in  the  incipient  steps  for  the 
production  of  more  inmates  for  all  the  institutions.  Scholastic  education 
comes  to  the  very  doors  to  bestow  enlightenment,  and  in  face  of  what  it 
should  accomplish,  unrestrained  license  begets  more  vice  than  ignorance 
can.  Within  seventy  miles  of  where  I  sit,  nearly  five  hundred  imbeciles 
are  gathered  by  the  state,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars  and  a  yearly  ex- 
pense of  over  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Many  able  to  feed  and  dress  them- 
selves have  been  sent  home,  and  more  will  be,  to  breed  more  like  them- 
selves. Within  forty-two  miles  on  the  other  side  are  nearly  a  thousand 
convicted  criminals,  and  the  increase  demands  more  prison  room  and  more 
guards  and  daily  they  are  coming  and  daily  going  out  to  breed  more,  under 
sanction  of  law.  Between  the  two  are  hundreds  of  paupers,  foundlings, 
illegitimates,  jail  birds,  tramps,  hoodlums,  beggars  and  vagabonds,  going 
and  coming,  and  leaving  a  trail  behind  to  taint  generations  to  come,  and 
help  to  destroy  all  sense  of  virtue. 

THEY  SHOULD  BE  MADE  HARMLESS.  Let  the  Congress  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  great  emergency.  Let  it  cast  aside  false  modesty  and  erroneous 
ideas  of  personal  liberty.  Let  it  courageously  speak  to  the  world  what  its 
members  really  believe  in  their  hearts.  Let  it  formulate  a  ringing  state- 
ment of  facts  and  call  upon  law-makers  everywhere  to  inaugurate  legislation 
aiding  its  prevention,  while  it  tries  to  purify  the  sewage  it  has  authorized, 
and  which  bids  fair  to  poison  the  whole  body  social. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  H.  REEVE. 
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Levi   Waterman,    Official   Delegate,    President  Board    of    Commissioners, 

State  Penitentiary,  Geneseo. 
Rev.  Fred  H.  Wines,   Expert  Special  Agent,  Eleventh  Census,  on  Crimes, 

Pauperism  and  Benevolence,  Springfield. 

•Indiana. 

H.  A.  Barnhart,  Director  Indiana  State  Prison  North,  Rochester. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Indianapolis. 

J.  W.  French,  Warden  Indiana  State  Prison  North,  Michigan  City. 

W.  M.  Lyons,  Treasurer  Board  of  Directors,   Indiana  State  Prison  South, 

Terre  Haute. 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Richmond. 
Mrs.  Timothy  Nicholson,  Richmond. 
J.  B.  Patten,  Warden  State  Prison  South,  Jeffersonville. 
Floyd  Parks,  President  of  Board  of  Directors  Indiana  State  Prison  South, 

Jeffersonville. 
E.  W.  Pickhardt,  Secretary  Board  Directors  Indiana  State   Prison,  South 

Huntingburg. 

J.  B.  Rowell,  Director  Indiana  State  Prison  North,  Plymouth. 
M.  D.  Yontz,  Director  State  Prison  North,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa. 

W.  C.  Clark,  Sheriff,  Cerro  Gordo  County,  Mason  City. 
E.  C.  McMillan.  Official  Delegate,  Burlington. 
James  McCaiin,  Dubuque. 
R.  T.  St  John,  Ex-Sheriff,  Riceville. 

Kentucky. 

Henry  George,  Warden  State  Penitentiary,  Frankfort. 

Maryland. 

John  Morris   M.  D.,  Official  Delegate,   Maryland  Prison  Society  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. 

Rev.   Samuel  J.    Barrows,  Editor  of  Christian  Register  and  Delegate  from 

Massachusetts  Prison  Society,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Official  Reporter  National  Prison  Congress,  Boston. 
Rev.  William  J.  Batt,  Chaplain  Massachusetts   Reformatory  and  Secretary 

National  Chaplain's  Association,  Concord  Junction. 
B.   F.   Bridges,  Official  Delegate  and  Warden  Massachusetts  State  Prison, 

Charlestown,  Boston. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Bridges,  Boston. 
Rev.  M.  McG.  Dana,  D.  D.,  Lowell. 
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Frank  Y.  Jones,  Official  Delegate,  Prison  Commissioner,  Lynn. 

Mrs.  Frank  Y.  Jones,  Lynn. 

Joseph  F.  Scott,  Official  Delegate  and  Superintendent  State  Reformatory, 

Concord. 

W.  A.  Wilde,  State  Commissioner  of  Prisons,  Boston. 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Wilde,  Boston. 

Michigan. 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  Warden  Michigan  State  Prison,  Jackson. 

Rev.  George  H.  Hickox,  D.  D.,  Chaplain    Michigan    State   Penitentiary, 

Jackson. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Hickox,  Jackson. 

Joseph  Nicholson,  Superintendent  House  of  Correction,  Detroit. 
Miss  Frances  J.  Nicholson,  Detroit. 
J.  R.  Van  Evera,  Warden,  Marquette. 

Minnesota. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Akers,  Matron,  Ramsey  County  Jail. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Albert,  Stillwater. 

Wm.  P.  Angell,  Minneapolis. 

O.  Amundson,  Evansville. 

Dr.  A.B.  Ancker,  City  and  County  Physician,  Saint  Paul. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Bacon,  Saint  Paul. 

Dr.  Knox  Bacon,  Saint  Paul. 

Miss  Baker,  Saint  Paul. 

Capt.  P.  Berkey,  Saint  Paul. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Behrens,  Saint  Paul. 

D.  C.  Bell,  Ex-Member  State  Board  of  Charities,  Minneapolis. 
H.  E.  Benner,  Steward  State  Prison,  Stillwater. 

Rev.  Niclaus  Bolt,  Saint  Paul. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Brown,  Red  Wing. 

Rev.  C.  Corcoran,  Chaplain  State  Prison,  Stillwater. 

Capt.  H.  A.  Castle,  Saint  Paul. 

Col.  Clarke  Chambers,  Agent  for  discharged  Prisoners,  Owatonna. 

Sheriff  C.  E.  Chapel,  Saint  Paul. 

W.  M.  Campbell,  Saint  Paul. 

E.  S.  Chittenden,  Saint  Paul. 
M.  D.  Costello,  Saint  Paul. 
John  Cooper,  Saint  Cloud. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Covert,  Saint  Paul, 

G.  G.  Cowie,  Clerk  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  Saint  Paul. 

F.  B.  Doran,  Saint  Paul. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Dickinson,  Saint  Paul. 

Edwin  Dunn,  President  Board  of  Managers,  Minnesota  State  Prison,  Eyota. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Dunn,  Eyota. 

T.  C.  Field,  Saint  Paul. 

John  Fitzgerald,  Superintendent  Saint  Paul  Workhouse,  Saint  Paul. 
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Miss  Josephine  Foard,  Saint  Paul. 

Hon.  R.  B,  Galusha,  Director  City  Workhouse,  St.  Paul. 

J.  S.  Glendon,  Assistant  Deputy  Warden,  State  Prison,  Stillwater. 

Albert  Garvin,  Ex- Warden  State  Prison,  Saint  Paul. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Hart,  Secretary  State  Board  Corrections  and  Charities,  Saint 

Paul. 

Mrs.  Hatch,  Saint  Paul. 

A.  C.  Hickman,  Chairman  Local  Committee,  Saint  Paul. 
Rev.  P.  R.  Heffron,  D.  D.  Saint  Paul. 
H.  P.  Hall,  Saint  Paul. 
Rev.  Richard  Hall,  Saint  Paul. 
J.  D.  Humphrey,  Saint  Paul. 
M.  O.  Hall,  Manager  State  Prison,  Duluth. 
Rev.  A.  J.  D.  Haupt,  Saint  Paul. 
Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Minneapolis. 
Miss  Lucy  Hatch. 
W.  S.  Harwood,  Minneapolis. 

M.  L.  Hutchins,  Secretary,  Relief  Society,  Saint  Paul. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Ingersoll,  D.  D.,  Saint  Paul. 
Miss  Grace  Johnston,  Saint  Paul. 
Mr.  Judson,  Saint  Paul. 

J.  F.  Jackson,  Secretary  Associated  Charities,  Saint  Paul. 
Gen.  W.  R.  Johnson,  Saint  Paul. 
Miss  Zillah  Knox,  Saint  Paul. 
J.  F.  Lawless. 
Geo.  Laurent,  Saint  Paul. 

Wm.  E.  Lee,  Superintendent-Elect  State  Reformatory,  Saint  Cloud. 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Lewis,  Saint  Paul. 
J.  M.  Lichtenberger,  Saint  Paul. 

F.  H.  Lemon,  Deputy  Warden,  State  Prison,  Stillwater. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Lemon. 
Dr.  Alfred  H.  Lindley,  Minneapolis. 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Lindley,  Minneapolis. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Lugsdin,  Minneapolis. 
Isaac  L.  Mahan. 
Mrs.  Mahan. 
W.  P.  Murray. 

D.  E.  Myers,  Superintendent  State  Reformatory,  Saint  Cloud. 
Mrs.    A.    C.    McCurdy,  Superintendent    Jail    Committee    W.    C.|  T.    U., 

Minneapolis. 
Mr.  McWilliams. 

D.  A.  Monfort,  Director  Workhouse,  Saint  Paul. 
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